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N January 11 and 12, the General 
Assembly took decisions on three 
questions — disarmament, collective 
measures, and 
the complaint of 
the U. S. S. BR: 
against the Unit- 
ed States—that had been discussed in 
its First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee. It confirmed, by substantial 
votes, the action that had been recom- 
mended by the Committee. 

On disarmament, by a vote of 42-5, 
with 7 abstentions, the Assembly es- 
tablished a Disarmament Commission, 
under the Security Council, to replace 
the existing Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments. It rejected a Czech- 
oslovak amendment to delete the 
terms of reference for the new Com- 
mission and to refer to the Commis- 
sion itself both the American-British- 
French proposal, on which the resolu- 
tion was based, and U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments to it. 

On collective measures, by a vote 
of 51-5, with 3 abstentions, the As- 
sembly made several recommendations 
and directed the Collective Measures 
Committee to continue for another 
year its studies on methods which 
might be used to maintain and 
strengthen international peace and se- 


Disarmament, Collective 
Measures, Complaints 
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curity, taking account of both regional 
and collective self-defence arrange- 
ments, and to report to the Security 
Council and Assembly before the 
seventh Assembly session. By this 
decision, the Assembly rejected a 
U.S.S.R. proposal to abolish the Col- 
lective Measures Committee. By a 
vote of 57-0, with 2 abstentions, it 
adopted another resolution that had 
been submitted by the Soviet Union, 
but substantially amended in Com- 
mittee, recommending a periodic meet- 
ing of the Security Council, when such 
a meeting would be useful, to consider 
measures for removing international 
tension and establishing friendly re- 
lations. 

As in the Committee, the Assembly 
also rejected a U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion to condemn the United States 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 as an 
act of aggression and as interference 
in the internal affairs of other states, 
and to recommend its repeal. The 
vote was 5-42, with 11 abstentions. 

At the first meeting of the Security 
Council in 1952, on January 17, the 
President welcomed the 
representatives of three 
new members, Chile, Greece, and Pak- 
istan, and paid tribute to the retired 
members, Ecuador, India, and Yugo- 
slavia. 


Security Council 


Dr. Frank P. Graham formally 
presented and explained his second 
report as United Nations Representa- 
tive for India and Pakistan, after 
which there was brief debate. 

Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
charged that the chief obstacle to the 
settlement of the Kashmir problem 
was United States and United King- 
dom interference in the affairs of 
Kashmir with the purpose of convert- 
ing it into a protectorate and introduc- 
ing Anglo-American troops in order 
to make it a military and strategic base 
on the frontier of the Soviet Union. 
Kashmir’s constitutional status, he 
said, could be determined, without out- 
side interference, by a Constituent As- 
sembly democratically elected by the 
Kashmir people. 

In brief reply, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
of the United Kingdom, referred to 
“the really extraordinary fantasies” of 
Mr. Malik, and Ernest A. Gross, of 
the United States, termed the U.S.S.R. 
representative’s statement “truly aston- 
ishing.” 

The Council adjourned without 
action, leaving it to the President to 
call another meeting when members 
had further comments or proposals 
to make. 


(Continued on page 145) 





DECISIONS ON COLLECTIVE MEASURES 
PERIODIC MEETING OF COUNCIL 


NDER the heading of “Methods 

which might be used to maintain 
and strengthen international peace and 
security in accordance with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter,” 
the General Assembly, on January 12, 
adopted two resolutions arising from 
the report of its Collective Measures 
Committee. 

The first, containing a nine-par- 
agraph preamble and an operative part 
of ten paragraphs, was approved by 
an overwhelming majority, 51-5, with 
3 abstentions. The second, a_ brief 
resolution, was adopted unanimously 
with 57 affirmative votes and 2 ab- 
stentions. (For the texts, see page 92). 


COLLECTIVE MEASURES Among other 
things, the first of these two resolu- 
tions reiterates the Assembly’s recom- 
mendation of November 3, 1950, 
in its resolution entitled “Uniting for 
Peace,” that Member states maintain 
within their national armed forces ele- 
ments for prompt availability as 
United Nations units. 

It also recommends that they take 
the necessary steps to provide assist- 
ance and facilities to United Nations 
armed forces engaged in collective 
military measures undertaken by the 
Security Council or by the Assembly. 

It recommends that Members deter- 
mine how they can carry out United 
Nations collective measures promptly 
and effectively; that they continue the 
survey of their resources under “Unit- 
ing for Peace”; and that they seek to 
obtain all possible support for such 
collective measures in addition to their 
Own participation. 


To non-Members, the resolution ex- 
tends an invitation to consider how 
they can contribute most effectively to 
such measures in the economic as well 
as in other fields. 

Furthermore, it asks the Secretary- 
General, as soon as possible, to ap- 
point the members of the Panel of 
Military Experts provided for under 
“Uniting for Peace.” 


It directs the Collective Measures 
Committee to continue for another 
year its studies on methods which 
might be used to maintain and 
strengthen international peace and se- 
curity, taking account of both regional 
and collective self-defence arrange- 
ments, and to report to the Council 
and Assembly before the seventh As- 
sembly session. 


Finally, the resolution recognizes 
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that no measures can be taken in any 
state without the latter’s free and ex- 
press consent. 


PERIODIC MEETING The second of the 
two resolutions recommends that the 
Security Council, in accordance with 
Article 28 of the Charter, should con- 
vene a periodic meeting to consider 
what measures might ensure “the re- 
moval of the tension at present existing 
in international relations and the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations between 
countries.” Such a meeting should be 
held whenever it would usefully serve 
to remove such tension and establish 
such relations in furtherance of the 
purposes and principles of the Charter. 


COMMITTEE REPORT Both of these reso- 
lutions had been recommended by the 
Assembly’s First Committee after con- 
sideration of the report of the Collec- 
tive Measures Committee at eleven 
meetings, ending on January 9. 

That Committee, it will be recalled, 
had been established by the Assembly 
in 1950, under the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution, to study and report on 
methods for maintaining and strength- 
ening international peace and security. 

The Committee reported that its 
studies had been concentrated on the 
preparedness of states and on techni- 
ques, machinery, and procedures relat- 
ing to the co-ordination of national 
and international action in regard to 
collective measures. It recommended, 
among its conclusions, that further 
study was needed in regard both to 
economic and financial and to mili- 
tary collective measures in order to 
carry out its task. 

The report included among its an- 
nexes a tabular summary of replies 
received from a number of Member 
states in response to the Assembly’s 
invitation that they should inform 
the Committee of the measures taken 
in order to arrange for the mainte- 
nance of elements within their national 
armed forces for service as a United 
Nations unit or units. Also annexed 
was a study adopted by the Commit- 
tee regarding the nature and general 
functions of the Panel of Military Ex- 
perts. 

On December 3, 1951, the report 
was introduced in the First Committee 
by the Chairman of the Collective 
Measures Committee, Joao Carlos 
Muniz, of Brazil, who said that in 
their work the fourteen representatives 
on the Committee had been guided 


by their terms of reference rather than 
by instructions from their resepective 
governments. Some differences of 
opinion had been smoothed out, and 
the Committee had adopted the re- 
port uanimously, thus expressing its 
members’ belief that the United Na- 
tions system of collective security must 
be extended and strengthened. He ap- 
pealed to all Members to continue to 
study the question in an exalted spirit 
of conciliation and mutual understand- 
ing. 


DRAFT RESOLUTIONS The First Commit- 
tee did not begin its discussion of the 
Collective Measures Committee’s re- 
port until January 2, after the year-end 
recess. It had before it a draft resolu- 
tion which formed the basis of the 
resolution that was finally adopted, 
sponsored jointly by eleven of the 
fourteen members of the Collective 
Measures Committee—Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, France, the 
Philippines, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, the United States, Venezulea, 
and Yugoslavia. 

In its final form, the resolution 
largely incorporated amendments by 
Colombia, Chile, and Mexico; by 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Le- 
banon, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen; and 
by Guatemala. In this amended form, 
it was supported by the other four 
members of the Committee—Burma, 
Egypt, Mexico, and Venezuela. An 
amendment by the Soviet Union to 
replace the eleven-power proposal with 
a provision to abolish the Collective 
Measures Committee was rejected in 
the First Committee by a vote of 5-52, 
with 2 abstentions. 


Early in the debate, the U.S.S.R. 
submitted a draft resolution which 
was the basis for the second resolu- 
tion adopted, that regarding the calling 
of a periodic meeting of the Security 
Council. As _ originally presented, 
however, this proposal would have 
abolished the Collective Measures 
Committee and recommended a peri- 
odic meeting of the Council ‘“with- 
out delay” to examine first of all “the 
measures which the Security Council 
should take to help to bring to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the negotiations 
being held in Korea for the cessation 
of hostilities.” 


An amendment by Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Ye- 
men to delete the provision to abolish 
the Collective Measures Committee 
was not voted on because the pro- 
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vision had already been rejected in the 
form of the Soviet Union amendment 
to the eleven-power proposal. How- 
ever, amendments submitted jointly 
by Brazil, France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States were 
adopted, and_ these — substantially 
changed the character of the U.S.S.R. 
text. First, they provided that the 
periodic meeting of the Council should 
be called, not “without delay,” but 
when it would usefully serve to re- 
move international tension. Secondly, 
they deleted the last part of the Soviet 
draft resolution referring to the armis- 
tice negotiations in Korea. 

PROPOSAL AGAIN PRESENTED When the 
recommendations of the First Commit- 
tee were considered bv the Assembly 
itself in plenary meeting, the U.S.S.R. 
reintroduced its provosal to abolish the 
Collective Measures Committee, but, 
since the main resolution, by that time 
already adopted by the Assembly, pro- 
vided for the continuance of the Com- 
mittee for another year, another vote 
on the Soviet proposal was not con- 
sidered necessary. 

COMMITTEE DEBATE The general debate 
and detailed discussion of the various 
draft resolutions and amendments oc- 
cupied the First Committee from Jan- 
uary 2 to 9. The representatives of 45 
of the 60 Members participated. 

In opening the debate, J. D. L. 
Hood stated that, in supporting the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution and in 
taking part in the work of the Collec- 
tive Measures Committee, the Austral- 
ian delegation had not wished to de- 
tract in any way from the powers of 
the Security Council. Unfortunately it 
had been demonstrated that the Coun- 
cil could not always work in the man- 
ner contemplated by the founders of 
the Organization; it had therefore been 
felt that alternative security machinery 
should be provided. 

In regard to the report of the Col- 
lective Measures Committee, Benjamin 
V. Cohen, of the United States, said 
that progress toward a system of col- 
lective security under the United Na- 
tions was gaining momentum. Ways 
and means of increasing this momen- 
tum and of ensuring that the strength 
of the United Nations and of individ- 
ual states would not be used save in 
the common interest should now be 
studied. The report of the Committee 
constituted such a study rather than 
a political proposition on which the 
Assembly would act. That report and 
the joint draft resolution were based 
on the principle that the more effec- 
tively the Members were organized to 
maintain international peace and se- 
curity, the less likely it was that world 
peace would be challenged. The re- 
port was directed not toward estab- 
lishment of alliances against any state 
or group of states but to the organiza- 
tion of peace and law. 
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Potential aggression could be de- 
terred only by repelling the aggression 
whenever or wherever it might occur. 
An armistice in Korea, which all must 
hope for soon, would mark the first 
time in history that an aggressor had 
been forced to abandon his adventure 
by the collective action of an interna- 
tional organization. 


PREPARATORY ACTION The procedures 
and arrangements outlined in the re- 
port could readily be adapted for use, 
if ever needed, and would obviate any 
need for improvisation, he added. The 
conclusions of the report formed the 
basis for the principal clauses of the 
joint draft resolution, most of which 
would ensure that states take the nec- 
essary preparatory action for making 
the United Nations a more effective 
instrument of collective security. It 
was important for states to recognize 
their responsibility to be in a position 
of readiness to contribute to collective 
action. The proposed establishment of 
the Panel of Military Experts was de- 
signed to assist states in meeting that 
responsibility. 

Mr. Cohen remarked, in passing, 
that his Government continued to be 
interested in the possibility of a United 
Nations Legion, as suggested by the 
Secretary-General and others. 

He also stressed the connection be- 
tween a program of collective security 
and a program of disarmament. Some 
had expressed the fear that emphasis 
on collective measures detracted from 
pacific settlement of disputes, but the 
United States regarded the two as in- 
separable parts of collective security 
under the Charter. 


PREPARATION FOR WAR For the U.S.S.R., 
on the other hand, Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky asserted that “Uniting for Peace,” 
which had been represented as con- 
taining a program for the enhance- 
ment of peace and security, was but 
a program for the preparation of a 
new war. He stated that the report 
of the Collective Measures Committee 
failed to represent the true state of 
affairs in regard to assistance in Korea, 
since, in reality, only eight states, and 
not 47 as it was alleged, had been par- 
ticipating in the Korean campaign. 
This Mr. Cohen later termed a false- 
hood on Mr. Vyshinsky’s part, for 
seventeen countries had combat forces 
there under the United Nations flag, 
and four others had sent hospital units. 
Selwyn Lloyd, of the United Kingdom, 
called it a manipulation of figures. 

Mr. Vyshinsky went on to cite the 
replies received in response to “Unit- 
ing for Peace” as an indication that 
the war in Korea was not being waged 
by the Organization but by the United 
States and its satellites. 

Examination of the report, he said, 
could lead only to the conclusion that 
it disregarded the principles of the 
United Nations. It proposed an Exec- 
utive Military Authority which could 
be any state, even if it was not in the 
operational area, provided it was fur- 
nishing forces. That was a clue to the 
reasons why the United States wished 
to have its forces included in various 
groups, no matter how distant geo- 
graphically, in order to gain control 
under the terms of that proposal. 

The Charter, he said, provided that 
all enforcement measures should be 
approved by all the permanent mem- 





IN CONSULTATION after the First Committee’s vote on collective measures: (left to right) K. V. 

Kiselev, of the Byelorussian S.S.R.; A. M. Baranovsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R.; A. A. Sobolev, of 

the U.S.S.R.; Mrs. G. Sekaninova-Cakrtova, of Czechoslovakia; Yakov A. Malik and Semyon K. 

Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R.; and (at center) Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., and Stefan Wier- 
blowski, of Poland. 
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bers of the Council. Such procedure 
offered a guarantee that there would 
be no reckless decisions which might 
lead to another world war. The exten- 
sion of the functions of the Council 
to the Assembly would eliminate those 
guarantees. It followed that the pro- 
gram devised by the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee could not lead to 
peace but represented a path through 
majority decisions to the possibility of 
a major war. 


CHARTER VIOLATIONS The whole report, 
he added, was riddled with Charter 
violations. Chapter II, dealing with 
political measures, would give the As- 
sembly the right to sever diplomatic 
relations, although such action had 
been reserved to the Council under 
Article 41. Under the chapter on eco- 
nomic measures, various forms of em- 
bargo and financial restrictions had 
been listed as measures which the As- 
sembly could take, although they were 
reserved to the Council under Articles 
41 and 42. Functions which had been 
reserved under Articles 46 and 47 to 
the Military Staff Committee had been 
proposed in the report for the Execu- 
tive Military Authority. There was a 
proposal in Chapter IV for the ear- 
marking of military contingents which 
might be requested by the Assembly, 
in violation of Articles 43 and 45. 

It had been contended that the pro- 
vision of forces to the Assembly 
would make certain that forces were 
available before the agreements under 
Article 43 had been concluded. How- 
ever, the reason why no such agree- 
ments existed, Mr. Vyshinsky said, 


was that France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States did not wish to 
have those agreements under which 
the Military Staff Committee and the 





Security Council could take action. 
They preferred to work through the 
Assembly, which they could control. 

The intention behind tne report, 

said A, M, Baranovsky, of the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., was to enable the United 
States to avail itself of the armed 
forces of other Members of the United 
Nations in pursuit of its aggressive 
purposes. Lhe proposed  coilective 
measures were tO carry out on a 
broader basis the fundamental notions 
underlined in the Atlantic Pact, which, 
it was clear, represented a reversion 
to the old policy of isolating the 
U.S.S.R., followed up to the Second 
World War. The regional arrange- 
ments contemplated in Article 51 had 
a geographical basis and consisted of 
contiguous countries sharing common 
interests. That was not true of the At- 
lantic Pact, which, with the inclusion 
of Greece and Turkey, embraced the 
huge area stretching trom the Arctic 
to the tropics. 
TWO POSSIBILITIES Pointing out that the 
division of the world into two blocs 
of states had been unhappily reflected 
in the United Nations, Dr. Mohamed 
Fadnil Al-Jamali, of Iraq, said that 
there were two possible reactions. The 
first would be a revision of the Char- 
ter, but that had been impossible, be- 
cause the five permanent members had 
opposed it. 

[he second would be the adoption 
of temporary measures until such time 
as agreement was reached by the great 
powers. In that connection, he re- 
called that, at the fifth session, Iraq 
and Syria had proposed that the five 
permanent members should hold a 
meeting to settle their disputes. That 
proposal had been adopted unanimous- 
ly, but had as yet produced no results. 


AFTER THE VOTE on collective measures in the First Committee: (at centre, left to right) Joao Carlos 
Muniz, of Brazil, Chairman of the Collective Measures Committee; Selwyn Lloyd, of the United 
Kingdom; Jean Chauvel, of France; and Benjamin V. Cohen, of the United States. 
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It still stood, however, and it would 
be well if the states concerned remem- 
bered it. 


REMEDIES SOUGHT Recalling San Fran- 
cisco, Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, of 
Peru, remarked that the smaller na- 
tions had suspected that the unanimity 
principle was utopian and had sought 
two remedies. They had wished to 
have Article 12 so amended that, if 
the Security Council failed to resolve 
a problem, it could be transferred to 
the General Assembly. Secondly, in 
the matter of security, the small na- 
tions had promoted the inclusion of 
the approval of the principle of re- 
gional arrangements for collective de- 
tence. Those regional arrangements 
both furnished additional machinery 
for the pacific settlement of local dis- 
putes and made it possible for a vic- 
tim of aggression to receive immediate 
assistance. Certain principles had been 
established in regional organizations, 
notably the thesis that an attack on 
one was an attack on all. Such a prin- 
ciple could be universalized through 
the United Nations. Under the Char- 
ter, there already existed an obligation 
to co-operate, 

If it was not considered that the 
system of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee and the Security Council could 
be replaced by emergency methods 
through regional arrangements or 
otherwise, little would remain of the 
Organization. If the Assembly was 
unable to take action against aggres- 
sion, it would degenerate into a debat- 
ing society where the enemies of the 
United Nations could practise their 
propaganda. The clear duty of the 
Assembly was to provide for collective 
measures in the event of the failure of 
the Council and the Committee. 


WARNING GIVEN J. V. Wilson, of New 
Zealand, warned that, if the spirit of 
Opposition to and abstention from col- 
lective military action, as in the case 
of Korea, should show itself anew, 
and perhaps even increase in some 
subsequent case of aggression, the 
principle of collective security and the 
future of the United Nations would 
be in jeopardy. New Zealand fully 
realized the practical difficulties and 
shared the apprehensions of certain 
states, but believed that the only hope 
lay in the expansion of collective ac- 
tion and expected that all Member 
states would gradually come to recog- 
nize their duty to participate actively. 

A. Vougt, of Sweden, pointed out 
that when the United Nations had 
been established, it had been believed 
that the organization of collective se- 
curity could be successful only if the 
five great powers were agreed on any 
action against aggression, because they 
alone could provide the necessary su- 
periority. If the great powers were not 
unanimous, other states would also 
retain freedom of action. Many states, 
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including Sweden, he declared, were 
not prepared to participate in sanc- 
tions in a situation which might lead 
to a world war. Intervention of the 
General Assembly could be useful if 
the Security Council failed to take ac- 
tion, but the method contained dan- 
gers for peace in a divided world be- 
cause majority action might lead to 
the impression that the division would 
be permanent. 


AMENDMENTS Roberto Cordova, of 
Mexico, explained that, although Mex- 
ico favored the establishment of 
measures of collective security, it had 
not been able to associate itself with 
the eleven sponsors of the joint draft 
resolution because their text omitted 
some important points. For that reason 
it had, jointly with Chile and Colom- 
bia, submitted amendments. Explain- 
ing these, he said that their object was 
to mention that regional arrangements 
formed an important contribution to 
the security system of the United 
Nations and that regional bodies had a 
life of their own, independently of 
the United Nations; to emphasize the 
technical and provisional character 
of the measures contemplated in the 
Committee’s report; to reflect the point 
of view of the American states as 
stated at the fourth meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs in Wash- 
ington; and to relieve states of the 
moral obligation to change their legis- 
lation. 

These amendments were largely in- 
corporated later in the joint draft reso- 
lution. 

U Zaw Win, of Burma, said that 
one reason why his delegation, which 
had served on the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee, had not been a spon- 
sor of the draft resolution was that 
it had wished to hear the views of 
delegations which had not been rep- 
resented on the Committee. The Bur- 
mese delegation believed the Commit- 
tee was necessary and would support 
the draft resolution, but, in giving 
that support, wished it to be clear 
that it was not aligning itself with 
any bloc but only promoting collective 
security. 


MIDDLE EAST Having said that the Col- 
lective Measures Cornmittee had given 
prominence to the provision of en- 
forcement measures, but not sufficient 
attention to preventive action to pro- 
tect peace, Salah el Din Pasha, of 
Egypt, went on to deal with the situa- 
tion in the Middle East, where he 
said failure to conform to officially 
adopted principles was frequent. 
The attitude of certain imperialist 
powers, particularly the United King- 
dom, he stated, could hardly be con- 
sidered as contributing to peace. In- 
deed those powers were the main 
source of all dangers to peace. Egypt 
and the other countries of the Middle 
East which were members of the Arab 
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League were doing their utmost for 
the cause of peace and had according- 
ly signed a pact of collective security 
which was in conformity with the 
Charter. That pact could truly be de- 
fined as being regional and defensive 
in character. 

On the other hand, because of the 
short-sighted action of several powers, 
the United Kingdom particularly, the 
Middle East was faced with a very 
dangerous situation. No one could con- 
tend that the acts of aggression which 
were continually being committed on 
Egyptian territory were conducive to 
international peace and security. Nor 
could the attempt of certain powers to 
place the Middle East before the fait 
accompli of a so-called Allied Middle 
East Command be so described. That 
attitude was not at all in conformity 
with the Charter. 

The peoples of the Middle East 
would adamantly refuse to be mere 
pawns in the international game, but 
would yet remain faithful to the Char- 
ter and willing to co-operate, within 
the framework of the United Nations, 
in building up world peace and secur- 
ity. 

“Uniting for Peace,” he added, pre- 
sented a striking contrast to certain 
salient facts, such as the maintenance 
by the British of armed forces in the 
valley of the Nile, the events in Pales- 
tine which flagrantly violated the un- 
disputed rights of the Arab refugees, 
and the statute of the City of Jerusalem 
which, despite the decisions of the 
Assembly, had not been internation- 
alized. 


AMENDMENT Faris El-Khoury Bey, of 
Syria, also regretted that the Western 
powers had thought fit to establish a 
Middle East Command without even 
consulting the states in the area. Joint- 
ly with the other Arab states and 
certain Asiatic states, Syria had sub- 
mitted an amendment, the effect of 
which would be that no system of col- 
lective security could be set up with- 
out prior negotiation with the states 
directly affected. 

This was also incorporated. 

On these points, Mr. Vyshinsky de- 
clared that, under the proposal for the 
Middle East Command, allied forces 
were to have been stationed in the 
area and were to have been given bases 
and facilities. The Command was to 
have been linked to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. The sole 
justification given had been that those 
countries were to be defended against 
U.S.S.R. aggression. If there was any 
threat to those countries, however, it 
certair.ly came from those who claim- 
ed to defend them, Mr. Vyshinsky 
said. The putting into effect of the 
proposed plan would reduce the 
Middle Eastern countries to a colonial 
position. 

The position of the United King- 


dom in relation to the Middle East 
in general and to Egypt in particular 
was hardly compatible with the “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution, or with the 
supposed aims of collective measures, 
both ardently supported by the 
United Kingdom, or with the affirma- 
tions of peace-loving intent made by 
its representatives, he added. 
RESERVATIONS Dr. Charles Malik, of 
Lebanon, made a reservation for his 
delegation affecting the operation of 
any system of collective security meas- 
ures. Lebanon, he said, could not par- 
ticipate in a system of collective secur- 
ity to which any state which Lebanon 
had not recognized was a party. 

Mr. El-Khoury, of Syria, remarked, 
too, that his country would not be able 
to place armed forces at the disposal 
of the United Nations because it 
needed all its forces to defend its ter- 
ritory against an aggressive neighbor. 

On the other hand, Gideon Rafael, 
of Israel, recalled that Israel had al- 
ready drawn attention to the necessity 
under which it labored of maintaining 
forces in view of the refusal of the 
Arab states to reach a_ settlement. 
When such a settlement was achieved, 
Israel would be able to participate in 
the system of collective security. 

In later reply, Dr. Al-Jamali, of Iraq, 

said that it was true that the Arab 
states were hostile to those who did 
not respect the most elemenary rights 
of the Arabs in Palestine. The Arab 
states were Opposed to aggression. The 
Arab League had been established be- 
fore the United Nations, and its gen- 
eral purposes were the same. Its char- 
acter was neither racial nor religious, 
since its membership included both 
Christians and Moslems. Israel, on the 
other hand, was a racial and religious 
state, which practised discrimination 
even between the Jews themselves. 
The Egyptian troops in Palestine were 
not foreign troops, since they were 
protecting the Arabs from extermina- 
tion; it was the troops of Israel, which 
consisted of Poles, Romanians, and 
others, that had nothing in common 
with the inhabitants of Palestine. That 
was why his delegation would support 
the reservation made by Lebanon— 
that his country could not in any way 
participate in a collective security 
security system in which Israel was 
also participating. 
ABSTENTIONS EXPLAINED On the “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution in 1950, 
pointed out Sardar H. S. Malik, India 
had abstained because it believed that 
the provisions relating to collective 
measures would put undue emphasis 
on the enforcement rather than the 
co-operative aspects of the United Na- 
tions. Statements made in connection 
with the present joint draft resolution 
had confirmed India’s stand. 

According to Article 39, he said, 
it was the Security Council which 
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could decide on measures to maintain 
or restore peace and security. The 
recommendations of the Assembly 
would not have the same binding ef- 
fect on Members; and, if carried out 
by some and not by others and, par- 
ticularly, if opposed by a great power, 
they would involve the danger of war. 

The Indian delegation was also in- 
fluenced by the hopefulness of two re- 
cent developments: progress in the 
negotiations for an armistice in Korea, 
and the decision to establish a Dis- 
armament Commission. At a_ time 
when the world hoped for a reduction 
of tension, the Indian delegation con- 
sidered it inopportune for the United 
Nations to adopt a proposal that might 
increase mutual suspicions. It would 
therefore abstain on the eleven-power 
draft resolution, 

Regarding questions dividing the 
great powers, L. N. Palar, of Indo- 
nesia, shared the views of the repre- 
sentatives of Burma, Egypt, and Mex- 
ico who, although members of the 
Collective Measures Committee, had 
not joined with the eleven other mem- 
bers in sponsoring the joint draft reso- 
lution. Implementation of an Assem- 
bly recommendation for recourse to 
collective measures, he feared, might 
result in a situation likely to develop 
into world war. 

Later, Mr. Palar said that, in view 
of the debate, it was clear that to 
support or oppose the joint draft reso- 
lution would be tantamount to taking 
sides in the current conflict and might 
involve increasing the division in the 
world. That would be in direct con- 
flict with the path of mediation fol- 
lowed by his country, and he would 
therefore abstain from voting on both 
the joint draft resolution and on the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL With reference to 
that Soviet proposal, Mr. Vyshinsky 
said that study of the report of the 
so-called Collective Measures Com- 
mittee and of the debate on that re- 
port showed that the existence of the 
Committee was unjustified if effective 
measures of collective security were 
really to be drawn up. Even if the 
proposed measures were considered to 
be intended to maintain peace, it was 
clear that no attention had been given 
to measures of a preventive character. 


The negotiations in Korea had been 
going on for six months, without very 
much progress. It was not proposed 
to shift consideration of the matter 
to the Security Council, which would 
only consider the question of the meth- 
ods which could be selected by the 
United Nations in order to assist the 
successful conclusion of those nego- 
tiations. That could hardly be re- 
garded as involving a collapse of the 
negotiations. Recalling the initiative 
taken by the U.S.S.R. in the Korean 
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question, which had led to the con- 
versations, Mr. Vyshinsky said that 
the U.S.S.R. proposal was intended to 
provide additional assistance to break 
the deadlock in Korea, and was not an 
alternative to the Pan Mun Jom con- 
versations, which should continue. No 
matter how profound the various 
divergencies of view might be, he was 
convinced that a periodic meeting of 
the Council would be fruitful and posi- 
tive. 

Stefan Wierblowski, of Poland, also 
denied that such a meeting would ag- 
gravate the existing international situ- 
ation, since tension had resulted not 
from attempts to seek agreement, but 
from the attempts of some to impose 
their will on others. The four-power 
amendment to the U.S.S.R. proposal 
sought to confuse the issue and to 
leave the door open to evasion of the 
attempt to reach agreement among the 
great powers. 

Dealing with the part of the 
U.S.S.R. proposal concerning Korea, 
Mr. Wierblowski said that the need to 
restore peace in Korea was evident 
and that it was difficult to understand 
why some delegations wished to avoid 
making efforts to that end. The 
U.S.S.R. proposal obviously would not 
obstruct the conversations in Korea, 
which in any case had not proved par- 
ticularly successful so far, but would 
facilitate and expedite them. 

A periodic meeting of the Council, 
also contended Dr. G. Sekaninova- 
Cakrtova, of Czechoslovakia, was an 
urgent and practicable measure to les- 
sen existing tension. It was, moreover, 
a measure explicitly provided for by 
the Charter. Opposition to such a 
proposal would be evidence of unwill- 
ingness to seek agreement. 

The debate had once more demon- 
strated the hypocrisy of statements 
made by the representatives of the At- 
lantic bloc nations, who feared noth- 
ing more than the lessening of tension. 


OPPOSITION The procedure of using 
the United Nations as a propaganda 
platform was discrediting the Soviet 
Union, commented Selwyn Lloyd, of 
the United Kingdom. It appeared to 
be the intention of the Soviet Union 
that no progress should be made in the 
improvement of international relations. 

Mr. Vyshinsky had attempted to 
make the question of collective meas- 
ures another issue in the cold war and 
to maintain that any who supported 
the plan were merely taking sides in 
an argument between the great powers 
and not furthering a system of col- 
lective security. If those tactics were 
successful, it would never be possible 
to attain an effective system. Perhaps 
that was the objective of the Soviet 
Union. 

With regard to the Soviet Union 
draft resolution, it would appear that 





it was a further effort to persuade 
Members to abstain on the eleven- 
power draft resolution by convincing 
them that it was a part of the East- 
West struggle. Mr. Lloyd did not be- 
lieve that any useful purpose would 
be served at the present stage by re- 
ferring the negotiations in Korea to 
the Security Council. The difficulties 
in the negotiations were of a kind 
which could best be settled between 
commanders in the field. Their trans- 
fer to the Council would mean delay 
and complication. Furthermore, if the 
purpose of the proposal was to bring 
the armistice negotiations into a body 
where the Soviet Union veto could 
prevent any decision, it was all the 
more to be opposed. 


Mr. Lloyd agreed that the Council 
should bear in mind the advisability 
of holding a meeting under Article 28, 
when it appeared expedient. At 
present, however, it was evident from 
the statement of the representative of 
the Soviet Union that such a meeting 
would only provide another platform 
for abuse. 


All would like to see the permanent 
members of the Council work together 
to maintain peace and security on the 
basis of unanimous agreement, declared 
Mr. Cohen, of the United States, but 
the U.S.S.R. had never been willing to 
agree with other powers except on its 
own terms. Until it indicated some 
willingness to work on a reasonble 
basis, the United Nations must have 
at its disposal means for maintaining 
international peace and security. The 
U.S.S.R. opposed efforts to advance 
toward collective security, but offered 
no constructive suggestions which held 
out any hope of its willingness to work 
either in the Assembly or in the Coun- 
cil with other states to establish an 
effective system of collective security. 
On the contrary, Mr. Vyshinsky had 
attempted to sow dissension among 
those trying to develop such an effec- 
tive system. Everything possible was 
being done by the United States and 
others to clear the way to agreement, 
but there had been little or no evi- 
dence of co-operation from the Soviet 
side. 


WOULD DELAY PROGRESS As for the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution, Mr. Cohen 
said that all knew that the Council 
could not perform its functions as long 
as the U.S.S.R. made no effort to 
reach unanimity with the other perma- 
nent members and exercised its power 
of veto without restraint. The attempt 
to retransfer the critical problems of 
Korea to the Council was an attempt 
to prevent any progress or solution 
except in accordance with the Soviet 
will. 

The United States had always been 
prepared to discuss measures to re- 
move tension, but he did not think that 
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world peace would be advanced by 
having the Foreign Ministers listen in 
the Council to statements such as those 
made in the First Committee by the 
Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R. The 
members of the Council could call a 
periodic meeting whenever they be- 
lieved that their deliberations might be 
helped by one. In any case, the As- 
sembly should not urge such a meeting 
unless there was real reason to hope 
that it would reduce and not aggravate 
tension. 

Stressing the United States’ desire 
for an early armistice in Korea, Mr. 
Cohen said that it was difficult to see 
how public discussion in the Council, 
not in immediate contact with the 
negotations in Korea, could do any- 
thing but impair and delay the negotia- 
tions. He did not believe that the 
settlement of the military issues in- 
volved in the armistice would be 
facilitated by debate of the political is- 
sues involved in the peace settlement. 

Similar views were expressed by 
Jean Chauvel, of France, in explain- 
ing the four-power amendments. 


Dr. Ales Bebler recalled that Yugo- 
slavia, in February 1950, had proposed 
a meeting of the Council at which 
member states would have been repre- 
sented by their Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs. At that time, the Soviet dele- 
gation had not been in favor of the 
proposal; it was even refusing to at- 
tend the regular meetings of the Coun- 
cil and when, at the time of the ag- 
gression in Korea, the Council had 
been faced by the greatest problem in 
its history, the Soviet delegation had 
been absent. Later it had voted for 
the removal of the question of Korea 
from the Council’s agenda. In the cir- 
cumstances, it was difficult to accept 
the suggestion that, in order to safe- 
guard peace, mankind should pin its 
hopes in the Council alone, while the 
United Nations as a whole would 
simply cease to concern itself with 
the problems of collective security. 


U.S.S.R. REPLY Replying to the various 
criticisms, Mr. Vyshinsky said it would 
appear that the opponents to his pro- 
posal were not interested in an early 
conclusion of the Korea negotiations, 
whereas the United Nations, in whose 
name states were participating in that 
war, should at least assume due re- 
sponsibility and facilitate the peace 
negotiations. The pessimism displayed 
by representatives indicated apprehen- 
sion concerning a meeting of the most 
responsible representatives of the states 
in question. It was to be hoped, how- 
ever, that it would be possible for that 
meeting to take place in order that a 
peaceful solution could be reached. 
As for the proposal to delete the 
words “without delay” from the So- 
viet Union proposal to convene the 
periodic meeting, Mr. Vyshinsky com- 
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mented that it would appear that it 
was desired to substitute the thesis that 
there might be tense situations in 
which it would be inappropriate for 
the Council to make any attempt to 
remove the tension. On the contrary, 
he said, any attempt to re-establish 
friendly relations, even in unfavorable 
conditions, should be welcomed. The 
four-power amendment denied the ex- 
pediency of a periodic meeting under 
Article 28 at the present time and 
asserted that such a meeting would be 
useless and would only be used for 
propaganda purposes. 

The mere fact that there were dia- 
metrically opposed points of view 
need not prevent progress in negotia- 
tion, as was evidenced by the discus- 
sions on the armistice in Korea. Simi- 
larly, there could be helpful discus- 
sions in the Council. If the amend- 
ment was adopted, the Soviet Union 
proposal could not be used for the 
abatement of tension, and the time 
would never come for reducing such 
tension, as the supporters of the 
amendment wanted the tension to con- 
tinue. The authors of the amendment 
might well go even further and assert 
that any meeting whatsoever of the 
Council and indeed of the Assembly 
would be used only for propaganda 
purposes, and would be unnecessary 
and untimely. It was important, too, 
not to delete the proposal that the 
question of Korea be examined in the 
first place. No topic was of greater 
urgency. 


MILITARY PROBLEM Mr. Lloyd observed 
that the test he had applied to the 
proposal of the Soviet Union was 
whether it would help or hinder the 
negotiations in Korea. Considerable 
progress had been made toward an 
armistice, and the only important point 
which appeared to be outstanding was 
concern with the construction and re- 
pair of airfields during the armistice 
period. That was a military problem 
which would best be discussed by com- 
manders in the field. A political dis- 
cussion in the Council, in which, no 
doubt, the question of who had been 
the aggressor would arise, would be 
certain to result in the postponement 
of the armistice negotiations. 

With regard to the remainder of the 
Soviet Union proposal, any attempt to 
reduce tension would be welcomed, 
and in appropriate circumstances a 
meeting under the terms of Article 28 
would doubtless be valuable. The de- 
cision should, however, be left to the 
Council itself. 

After the voting in the First Com- 
mittee, Mr. Vyshinsky said that he had 
voted against the four-power amend- 
ments because they would only 
weaken his proposal and make the pos- 
sibility of a solution through the Coun- 
cil less likely. On the other hand, he 





had voted in favor of the resolution as 
amended because it still proposed the 
convening of a periodic meeting of the 
Council, under Article 28. The Soviet 
Union would try to give reality to that 
proposal and seek the settlement of 
those questions whose solution was 
necessary for the abatement of tension. 
It had voted for the resolution also 
because the preamble had been ac- 
cepted, and that confirmed that the 
Council had the main responsibility for 
maintaining peace and security and 
that no other organ had a correspond- 
ing responsibility. 

Mr. Lloyd explained that his dele- 
gation had voted for the preamble and 
the amendments as it regarded the idea 
of periodic meetings as sound and, 
in appropriate circumstances, useful. 

Mr. Chauvel questioned Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s interpretation of the preamble 
which, he said, did not state that the 
Council had the sole responsibility for 
peace and security but rather referred 
to the provisions of the Charter. For 
that reason France had voted for the 
preamble. 

Mr. Cohen agreed with Mr. Lloyd 
and Mr. Chauvel. The United States 
hoped that the U.S.S.R. would give 
evidence of the possibility of the use- 
fulness of a periodic meeting. 


ASSEMBLY ACTION There was no debate 
in the Assembly itself when it took up 
the First Committee’s report in plenary 
meeting on January 12, but sixteen 
delegations explained their votes. 

The resolution on collective meas- 
ures was adopted as follows: 


In favor: Afghanistan, Australia, 
Belguim, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 


Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, 
Syria, Thailand, Turkey, United King- 
dom, United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia—S1. 


Against: Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R.—S. 

Abstaining: Argentina, India, In- 
donesia—3. 


The resolution on the periodic meet- 
ing of the Security Council was 
adopted as follows: 

In favor: Afghanistan, Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., Canada, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, 
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Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, 


Peru, Philippines, Poland, Saudi 
Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Thailand, Tur- 
key, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Unit- 





ed Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia—57. 
Against: None. 
Abstaining: Argentina, China—2. 
The President explained that, as the 
Assembly had adopted the first resolu- 





tion, which contained a provision for 
the continuance of the Collective 
Measures Committee for another year, 
a vote on the reintroduced U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution to abolish that Com- 
mittee was not necessary. 





TEXTS OF RESOLUTIONS ON 


A 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

REAFFIRMING that it is one of the fore- 
most purposes of the United Nations to 
“take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace and for the suppression of acts 
of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace,” 

RECOGNIZING that the establishment of 
an effective collective security system is 
in harmony with other United Nations 
purposes and principles as embodied in 
the Charter, in particular those relating 
to the pacific settlement of disputes, 
which must be fulfilled if an enduring 
peace is to be secured, 

REAFFIRMING its desire, as expressed 
in its resolution 377 A (V) entitled 
“Uniting for Peace,” to ensure that the 
United Nations has at its disposal means 
for maintaining international peace and 
security pending the conclusion of agree- 
ments provided for in Article 43 of the 
Charter, 

RECOGNIZING that the ability and read- 
iness of states to contribute armed forces 
and other assistance and facilities in sup- 
port of United Nations collective action 
are essential to an effective security sys- 
tem, 

HAVING RECEIVED the report of the 
Collective Measures Committee rendered 
in accordance with paragraph 11 of reso- 
lution 377 A (V), 

NoTING the responses from Member 
states to its recommendation contained 
in that resolution that they maintain ele- 
ments within their national armed forces 
which could be made available for United 
Nations service. 

CONVINCED, moreover, that additional 
action should be taken by states and fur- 
ther study undertaken by the United Na- 
tions for the establishment of an effective 
system of collective security under the 
authority of the United Nations, 

RECOGNIZING that regional and collec- 
tive self-defence arrangements concluded 
in accordance with the terms of the Char- 
ter can and should constitute an im- 
portant contribution to the universal col- 
lective security system of the United 
Nations, 

RECOGNIZING that United Nations col- 
lective action, to be most effective, should 
be as nearly universal as possible and 
that, in the event of need, states not 
Members of the United Nations should 
unite their strength with that of the 
United Nations to maintain international 
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peace and security in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter, 

1. TAKES NOTE of the report of the 
Collective Measures Committee and of its 
conclusions and expresses its appreciation 
of the Committee’s constructive work in 
the study of collective security; 

2. RECOMMENDS to Member states 
that, in accordance with paragraph 8 of 
resolution 377 A (V), each take such 
further action as is necessary to maintain 
within its national armed forces elements 
so trained, organized, and equipped that 
they could promptly be made available, 
in accordance with its constitutional proc- 
esses and to the extent to which in its 
judgment its capacity permits it to do so, 
for service as a United Nations unit or 
units without prejudice to the use of such 
elements in exercise of the right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defence recog- 
nized in Article 51 of the Charter and 
without prejudice likewise to internal 
security; 

3. RECOMMENDS to Member §states 
that they take such steps as are necessary 
to enable them, in accordance with their 
constitutional processes and to the extent 
to which in their judgment their capacity 
permits them to do so, to provide assis- 
tance and facilities to United Nations 
armed forces engaged in collective mili- 
tary measures undertaken by the Security 
Council or by the General Assembly; 

4. RECOMMENDS to Member states 
that they determine, in the light of their 
existing legislation, the appropriate steps 
for carrying out promptly and effectively 
United Nations collective measures in 
accordance with their constitutional proc- 
esses; 

5. RECOMMENDS to Member sstates 
that they continue the survey of their 
resources provided for in paragraph 7 of 
resolution 377 A (V); 

6. RECOMMENDS to Members of the 
United Nations which belong to other 
international bodies, or which are parties 
to international arrangements concluded 
in accordance with the Charter, that, in 
addition to their individual participation 
in the collective security system of the 
United Nations, they seek to obtain, 
when appropriate, in and through such 
bodies and arrangements within the con- 
stitutional limitations and the other pro- 
visions of those bodies and arrangements, 
all possible support for collective meas- 
ures undertaken by the United Nations; 

7. INVITES states not Members of the 


PEACE AND SECURITY ADOPTED BY GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


United Nations to take note of the report 
of the Collective Measures Committee 
and consider ways and means, in the 
economic as well as in other fields, 
whereby they could contribute most ef- 
fectively to collective measures under- 
taken by the United Nations in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles of 
the Charter; 

8. REQUESTS the Secretary-General to 
appoint as soon as possible the members 
of the Panel of Military Experts provided 
for in paragraph 10 of resolution 377 A 
(V), to the end that they can be made 
available on request to states wishing to 
obtain technical advice regarding the 
training, organization, and equipment of 
the United Nations units referred to in 
paragraph 2 above; 

9. Directs the Collective Measures 
Committee, in consultation with the Sec- 
cretary-General and with such states as 
the Committee finds appropriate, to con- 
tinue for another year its studies on 
methods which might be used to maintain 
and strengthen international peace and 
security in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the Charter, taking ac- 
count of both regional and collective self- 
defence arrangements, and to report 
thereon to the Security Council and to 
the General Assembly before the seventh 
session of the General Assembly; 

10. RECOGNIZES that nothing in the 
present resolution shall be construed to 
permit any measures to be taken in any 
state without the free and express consent 
of that state. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

CONSIDERING that a basic task of the 
United Nations is to secure and strength- 
en international peace and security, and 
bearing in mind that under the Charter 
the main responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security 
has been conferred on the Security Coun- 
cil, 

RECOMMENDS that the Security Coun- 
cil, in accordance with Article 28 of the 
Charter, should convene a periodic meet- 
ing to consider what measures might en- 
sure the removal of the tension at pres- 
ent existing in international relations and 
the establishment of friendly relations be- 
tween countries whenever such a meet- 
ing would usefully serve to remove such 
tension and establish such friendly rela- 
tions in furtherance of the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. 
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NEW DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 
ESTABLISHED BY ASSEMBLY 


HE General Assembly, on Jan- 

uary 11, adopted the draft resolu- 
tion on disarmament recommended by 
the First Committee on December 19. 
This, it will be recalled, provides for 
a single Disarmament Commission to 
replace the existing Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. XII, no. 2.) 

There was no debate in the As- 
sembly on the report of the First Com- 
mittee, but fourteen delegations ex- 
plained their votes on the resolution or 
on Czechoslovak amendments to it 
after the voting had taken place. 


AMENDMENTS The first of the Czecho- 
slovak amendments — to delete the 
first five of the six paragraphs of the 
preamble of the recommended draft 
resolution—was rejected by a vote of 
5-42, with 8 abstentions. 

The second—to delete all but the 
first two of the ten paragraphs of the 
operative part — was rejected by a 
vote of 5-42, with 9 abstentions. 

The third Czechoslovak amendment 
was rejected by a vote of 6-41, with 
8 abstentions. If adopted, this would 
have transmitted td the new Com- 
mission for its consideration the pro- 
posals contained in the draft resolu- 
tion, which was based on a joint 
American-British-French text, as well 
as the amendments to it which had 
been submitted to the First Committee 
by the U.S.S.R. 

After rejecting those amendments, 
the Assembly turned to the draft 
resolution itself and, at the request of 
Yugoslavia, voted separately on the 
provision that the new Commission 
should be ready to consider any pro- 
posals or plans for control that might 
be put forward involving either con- 
ventional armaments or atomic energy. 
Unless a better or no less effective 
system were devised, this said, the 
United Nations plan for the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy and 
the prohibition of atomic weapons 
should continue to serve as the basis 
for the international control of atomic 
energy to ensure the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes only. 

The vote in favor of this provision 
was 32-5, with 9 abstentions, and the 
draft resolution as a whole was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 42-5, with 7 absten- 
tions. 

In the explanations of votes, the 
representatives of Afghanistan, France, 
the Philippines, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States pointed out why 
they supported the proposal; those of 
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the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
and the U.S.S.R., why they opposed it; 
and those of Argentina, Egypt, India, 
and Indonesia, why they abstained. 


IN FAVOR Dr. Philip C. Jessup, of the 
United States, regarded the vote as 
one of the most important events of 
the sixth session. The new Commission 
—"a significant step toward peace” 
would be an international planning 
agency dedicated to an essential task— 
“the regulation, limitation, and_bal- 
anced reduction of all armed forces 
and all armaments,” including the 
prohibition of atomic weapons through 
the establishment of an effective sys- 
tem of international control of atomic 
energy. 

The problems confronting the Com- 
mission would not be easy to solve, 
he said, but, using as points of de- 
parture the substantial accomplish- 
ments of the two existing Commis- 
sions, the new body would be able to 
begin at once on such things as dis- 
closure and verification, the structure 
of an international control organ, 
measures to ensure the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the use of atomic 
energy solely for peaceful purposes, 
and ways of developing and applying 
effective safeguards. 

As agreement was reached, the 
Commission would be able to draft 
treaties embodying the concrete plans 
it had formulated, and, “when these 
treaties have been fully negotiated 
and adhered to by all nations of sig- 
nificant military potential, we can 
begin to disarm.” 

Dr. Jessup explained that the new 
Commission was required to begin 
its work within 30 days and to submit 
its first report by June 1, 1952. Thus 
the urgency of its task was recognized. 
The United States, he said, would 
present specific proposals to the Com- 
mission and hoped that other govern- 
ments would do likewise. 

Jules Moch, of France, regretted 
that the U.S.S.R. had not been able 
to support the proposal, but was hope- 
ful, nevertheless, for four reasons. In 
the quiet and restrained atmosphere 
of the First Committee’s sub-com- 
mittee, certain results had been 
achieved, and the Soviet Union had 
given assurance that it would co-op- 
erate in the work of the Commission. 
Furthermore, France believed in the 
value of negotiation and had faith in 
the wisdom of men. And the text as 
adopted was the only one which could 
lessen the distrust poisoning the inter- 
national atmosphere. 





Believing that different regimes 
could co-exist peacefully and that the 
internal life of a state concerned only 
the inhabitants of that state, France 
did not contest the political or social 
organization of the U.S.S.R., but, de- 
clared Mr. Moch, the secrecy which 
shrouded the Soviet regime was in- 
comprehensible, and there would be 
no beginning to disarmament until 
that veil was progressively raised. 
That would be the essential task of 
the new Commission. 

Afghanistan, which abstained in the 
vote in the First Committee, supported 
the draft resolution in the Assembly. 
Sarder Mohammad Naim explained 
that, although the proposal was far 
from perfect, since it was not unani- 
mously supported, it did mark, in the 
absence of anything better, a step to- 
ward the goal which mankind hoped 
would be achieved. 


AGAINST Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., explained his negative vote 
by saying that the draft resolution was 
wholly unsatisfactory and did not re- 
solve the problem which its authors 
professed to be trying to solve. It did 
not take a single step toward the true 
limitation of armaments and armed 
forces, the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon, or the establishment of effec- 
tive international control. 

The new Commission was incorrect- 
ly called the “Disarmament” Com- 
mission, he said. The draft resolu- 
tion was based on the Baruch plan, 
which sought merely to legalize the 
further uncontrolled production of the 
atomic weapon and the eventual utili- 
zation of atomic bombs for mass des- 
truction. It reduced the whole matter 
to a mere census of armaments and 
armed forces and verification of the 
accuracy of that census. 

Only the U.S.S.R. proposals—which 
had been phrased in the form of 
amendments to the draft resolution 
recommended by the First Committee 
—would have made it possible, Mr. 
Vyshinsky stated, to end the arma- 
ments race in the United States and 
its allies and to channel the world’s 
resources for the welfare of mankind. 
Under those proposals, the Assembly 
would have recommended that the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council reduce their armaments and 
armed forces by one third within one 
year. 

Mr. Vyshinsky also explained why 
the Soviet Union, which supported the 
Czechoslovak amendments, did not 
press for a vote on its own amend- 
ments, which had therefore been with- 
drawn. The former were most far- 
reaching, he said, and, besides, it was 
likely that a number of the U.S.S.R. 
proposals, considerably modified, 
would be submitted to the First Com- 
mittee in connection with its con- 
sideration of the Soviet Union item, 
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“Measures to combat the threat of a 
new world war and to strengthen 
peace and friendship among the na- 
tions.” 

Emil Hrsel, of Czechoslovakia, 
called the adopted resolution a propa- 
ganda maneuver of the Western 
powers to delude public opinion. It 
was the consummation of the Ameri- 
can peace offensive whose sole object- 
ive, he said, was to camouflage the 
true plans of the imperialistic policy 
of the United States toward the un- 
leashing of a new war. 


ABSTAINING In _ explaining Egypt’s 
abstention, Adly Andraos Bey said 
that, as the Syrian representative had 
told the First Committee, the resolu- 
tion was not good enough to support 
in all conscience, and not bad 
enough to reject. Egypt’s objections 
were perhaps ideological rather than 
practical. This position was not an 
indication of neutrality, but rather of 
a refusal to support proposals which 
could and should have been improved. 

The main objection was that the 
resolution treated the prohibition of 
the atomic weapon and of other wea- 
pons of mass destruction as a long- 
range objective—an ultimate goal to 
be achieved only through and after a 
lengthy procedure. But the Egyptian 
delegation and a number of other 
Asian and Arab delegations felt that 
the atomic weapon could not be re- 
garded as defensive by any stretch of 
the imagination and should therefore 
have been outlawed. 

Egypt had envisaged, as a transi- 
tional measure, the possibility of ban- 
ning not the production of arms be- 
fore the establishment of the Com- 
mission, but the prohibition of their 
utilization. Such a prohibition had 
already been imposed in the case of 
toxic gases, with only a moral sanc- 
tion. There had been the fear of re- 
prisal, of course, but that fear also 
existed in the case of the atomic 
weapon. 

Egypt felt that the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal for a one-third reduction of 
conventional armaments would not 
radically change the prevailing situa- 
tion: a diminution in an equal ratio 
would in no way bring about a dimi- 
nution of the risk of war. 

Although India had supported some 
of the paragraphs of the resolution in 
the First Committee, it abstained on 
the proposal as a whole because, ex- 
plained Sardar H. S. Malik, India con- 
sidered that a necessary precedent for 
the success of any plan of disarma- 
ment was that the powers which pos- 
sessed the largest armaments should 
themselves first agree on fundamental 


principles. Differences of opinion, 
however, still remained on matters of 
principle. 


Argentina also considered that the 
great powers should reach agreement 
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MEASURES TO COMBAT 
THREAT OF NEW WAR 


Recalling its earlier decision to es- 
tablish the Disarmament Commission 
and to authorize it to consider all pro- 
posals for the regulation, limitation, 
and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and all armaments, including ef- 
fective international control of atomic 
energy to ensure the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, the Assembly adopt- 
ed another resolution, on January 
19, on “Measures to combat the threat 
of a new world war and to strengthen 
peace and friendship among the na- 
tions.” The vote was 40-5, with 3 ab- 
stentions. The resolution had been sub- 
mitted in the First Committee by 
France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 

Under this decision, the Assembly 
referred to the Disarmament Com- 
mission certain proposals contained in 
the original U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
on the subject, together with any other 
proposals made during the session on 
matters falling within the terms of 
reference of the Commission, and the 
records of the meetings of the First 
Committee at which the item had been 
discussed at seven meetings. 

The parts of the Soviet Union pro- 
posal that were thus referred to the 
Commission were those which, con- 
sidering the use of atomic weapons for 
aggression and mass destruction as in- 
compatible with Membership of the 
United Nations, would proclaim the 
unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the establishment of strict 


on fundamentals. Some progress had 
unquestionably been made in the First 
Committee’s sub-committee, and the 
door had been left open for subse- 
quent progress, but, asserted General 
Juan Carlos Sanguinetti, the later dec- 
larations of those powers had offered 
no suggestion of a solution. 

Argentina was convinced that the 
world could be rid of the dangers of 
war only through mutual understand- 
ing and the smoothing out of difficult- 
ies. It firmly believed in the possibi- 
lity of the peaceful co-existence of 
the blocs into which the world was 
divided. 

L. N. Palar, of Indonesia, con- 
sidered that the problem that had to 
be solved “here and now” was how to 
diminish and, if possible, how to dis- 
sipate, the existing distrust; but this 
could not be achieved by voting for 
the views put forward by either side. 
Indonesia had abstained from voting 
on the resolution and would do like- 
wise On any proposal that dangerously 
divided the opposing great powers. 


international control — to be put into 
effect simultaneously — and would in- 
struct the Commission to submit to 
the Security Council by June 1, 1952, 
a draft convention. This would be to 
ensure the prohibition of atomic wea- 
pons, the cessation of their production, 
the use of already manufactured 
atomic bombs exclusively for civilian 
purposes, and the establishment of 
strict international control. 


Other parts referred to the Commis- 
sion would recommend that the Coun- 
cil’s permanent members reduce their 
armaments and armed forces by one- 
third within one year and that all 
states forthwith—and in any case not 
later than one month after the adopt- 
tion of the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the one-third reduction 
of the military forces of the perma- 
nent members—submit complete offi- 
cial data on all armaments, armed 
forces, and atomic weapons and on 
military bases in foreign territories; 
would recommend the establishment 
of an international control organ with- 
in the framework of the Security Coun- 
cil to supervise the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, and to 
verify the data on armaments and arm- 
ed forces, with the right to conduct in- 
spection on a continuing basis but not 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
states; and would also recommend a 
world conference, not later than July 
15, 1952, to consider a substantial re- 
duction of armed forces and arma- 
ments and practical measures for pro- 
hibiting atomic weapons and establish- 
ing international control. 

The remaining parts of the original 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution were rejected 
in separate votes. These would have 
declared participation in the “aggres- 
sive” Atlantic bloc and the establish- 
ment, primarily by the United States, 
of military, naval, and air bases in for- 
eign territories incompatible with 
Membership of the United Nations; 
would have recognized as _ essential 
that the countries taking part in the 
Korean war should immediately end 
military operations, conclude an arm- 
istice, and withdraw their forces from 
the thirty-eighth parallel within ten 
days, and that all foreign troops and 
volunteer units should be withdrawn 
from Korea within three months; and 
would have called on the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, 
China, and the Soviet Union to con- 
clude a peace pact and combine their 
efforts to achieve the aims set forth, 
and on all other peace-loving states 
to join in the pact. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S REJECTION 
OF U.S.S.R. COMPLAINT 


HE General Assembly’s — First 

Committee had rejected a U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution condemning the Unit- 
ed States Mutual Security Act of 1951 
and recommending that it be repealed, 
but when the Committee’s report was 
taken up by the Assembly itself 21 
days later—on January 11 the 
Soviet Union’s proposal was again 
introduced. 

The draft resolution charged that 
this Act, providing for the appropria- 
tion of funds for subversive activities 
against certain states, constituted ag- 
gression and interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other states, contrary 
to the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and of the generally acknow- 
ledged rules of international law. 

There was no debate in the As- 
sembly, but seven delegations ex- 
plained their votes—the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R., 
the only five states which supported 
the proposal, and Greece and the 
United States, which were among the 
42 which voted against it. Eleven 
Members abstained — Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, Guatemala, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and: Yemen. Thus the 
draft resolution was again rejected. 


U.S.S.R. As in the Committee, the main 
arguments in support of the proposal 
were presented by Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky, of the U.S.S.R., who charged that 
Michael Mansfield, of the United 
States, had tried to divert the As- 
sembly’s attention from the main 
issue. This, said Mr. Vyshinsky, was: 
What were the objectives of the Mu- 
tual Security Act, ostensible and other- 
wise? To what extent, on the one 
hand, was it a violation of interna- 
tional law and a breach of agreements 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States? And, on the other, to 
what extent did it thus constitute a 
threat to world peace and security, 
being interference in the _ internal 
affairs of the Soviet Union and of the 
people’s democracies — the sort of 
interference which was likely to lead 
to war, “because once the language of 
weapons is used, the answer must 
come in the same language’’? 

Mr. Vyshinsky cited what he called 
seven “facts” in support of his con- 
tentions. The Act and the amend- 
ment by Representative Kirsten called 
for the financing and recruitment of 
individual persons and groups of 
persons from among so-called refugees 
from the U.S.S.R. and the people’s 
democracies. It appropriated $100,- 
000,000 for that purpose. That money 
was to be used to finance armed 
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groups composed of such refugees. 
Those groups were to be substantial 
striking forces of great power. They 
were to be based in convenient loca- 
tions around the perimetre of the 
Soviet Union and used as destructive 
weapons against the political regimes 
of the U.S.S.R. and the  people’s 
democracies. They were to be formed 
as militia units with their own regi- 
mental insignia and other marks of 
distinction and with national com- 
mand staffs. And they were to be 
incorporated in the forces of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization as 
national detachments to be used for 
diversionary and terroristic purposes. 

The essence of the law, Mr. 
Vyshinsky summed up, was_ that 
armed bands were to be formed in the 
territories of the Soviet Union and its 
associate countries, “composed of 
bandits, gangsters, traitors, and turn- 
coats who fled from our countries, 
with the intention of launching them 
against our territories, eventually to 
carry out terroristic acts so that they 
may commit arson, blow up our fac- 
tories and plants, and kill our best 
leaders and human beings.” 

In conclusion, he asserted: “You 
enacted the law of October 10, 1951, 
and you bear full responsibility for 
all the consequences which will in- 
evitably ensue if you try to implement 
that law. We recommend to you that 
that law should be revoked.” 


OTHER POINTS Among other speakers 
from the Eastern European represen- 
tatives, Dr. G. Sekaninova-Cakrtova, 
of Czechoslovakia, said that the real 
meaning of the amendment appropri- 
ating the $100,000,000 was shown not 
only by the statements of members of 
Congress but primarily by United 
States policy in practice. United States 
authorities, for a long time, she said, 
had carried on, on a large scale, 
precisely those activities to be financed 
under the Mutual Security Act. In 
many instances, in her own country, 
diplomats and other employees of the 
United States had directed espionage 
groups for hostile activities against 
Czechoslovakia. 

Furthermore, the United States had 
misused its position as occupation 
power in Western Germany on the 
territory entrusted to it by interna- 
tional agreement. It had built broad- 
casting stations which were working 
contrary to international law and even 
to common law. From Western Ger- 
many trained terrorists were carrying 
out sabotage and murders. Thus the 
United States had ordered its “pup- 
pet,” the so-called Bonn Government, 


to direct its border police to permit 
the entry of the agents of the Western 
powers when they illegally crossed 
the frontier from Czechoslovakia. 

For Poland, Stefan Wierblowski 
asked what dollars since 1945 had 
financed the supply of weapons and 
the extension of support to diversion- 
ist bands to carry out political assas- 
sinations in his country. What source 
financed the clothing, feeding, arm- 
ing, and training of those criminal 
groups of traitors from Western Ger- 
many? Who had set aside monies to 
guard battalions and companies whose 
purpose was to organize sabotage and 
diversion in Poland? What foreign 
exchange paid for the efforts to pre- 
vent displaced persons from return- 
ing to their fatherland? Who was re- 
cruiting them into the American 
Army? Who paid for five American 
spies despatched from Western Ger- 
many in recent months whose trial 
took place in Warsaw? What were the 
financial sources of the campaign of 
the “Voice of America” and radio 
program “Free Europe” which was 
daily pouring out lies and slanderous 
inventions? 

It was not difficult to guess, Mr. 
Wierblowski added, what financial 
sources had paid for those in years 
past. But now the financing took place 
in public at the expense of the entire 
Atlantic Pact, which underlined still 
further the aggressive character of 
that Pact. 

The law of October 10, 1951, said 
K. V. Kiselev, for the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., violated the S« viet-American 
Agreement of November 16, 1933. 

Referring to the vote on the pro- 
posal in the First Committee, A. M. 
Baranovsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
pointed out that the representatives of 
eleven Members, with a population of 
571,000,000, had abstained. That in 
itself, he said, excoriated the Mutual 
Security Act, whose clearly aggressive 
character even the United States press 
had been unable to refrain from 
pointing out, and constituted a moral 
and political defeat for the United 
States. Although the latter had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the rejection of 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution, it had 
been able to do so only by the use of 
gross pressure. 


UNITED STATES For the United States, 
Representative Mansfield declared that 
it had become increasingly clear that 
it was for propaganda purposes only 
that the Soviet Union had instituted 
this debate—not necessarily propa- 
ganda against the Mutual Security Act, 
but part of a general assault launched 
by the U.S.S.R. at the beginning of 
the session against the United Nations 
collective security system and the 
regional collective security systems 
which strengthened it. 

Just back from Washington, where 
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he had discussed the amendment to 
the Act with many members of Con- 
gress and with the President, Mr. 
Mansfield reiterated his statement to 
the First Committee that the intention 
of Congress was that the funds pro- 
vided for under the amendment—to 
be used at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent—would allow refugees who had 
escaped from Eastern Europe or resi- 
dents of the area who might escape 
in the future to take part in the 
defence of the North Atlantic com- 
munity if they chose to do so. 

The Soviet Union was not objecting 
merely to the language of this permis- 
sive amendment, he continued, but was 
calling for abrogation of the entire law 
and for a finding of an “act of ag- 
gression” by the Assembly against the 
United States. But such abrogation 
would strike a tremendous blow at 
the growing collective security system 
of the free world and at important 
programs of economic assistance to 
free countries. 

Mr. Vyshinsky had based his entire 
case On a Clause in Title One of the 
Act, which dealt with the defence of 
the North Atlantic community. How- 
ever, this title also provided for a 
substantial amount of economic as- 
sistance to Western Europe for use in 
the European Recovery Program. 

Furthermore, Title Two provided 
for continued military assistance to 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran and also 
underwrote a large program of eco- 
nomic and technical assistance for 
areas in Africa and the Near East. It 
authorized a contribution of up to 
$50,000,000 to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees and still further funds 
for refugee relief and resettlement 
projects in Israel. 

Title Three authorized the Presi- 
dent to spend more than $500,000,000 
for military and economic assistance 
to countries in Asia and the Pacific. 
For example, $45,000,000 was au- 
thorized as a contribution to the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency. 

And Title Four authorized the ex- 
penditure of still further funds for 
military and economic assistance to 
countries in Latin America. 


“LARGE TARGET” Thus, said Mr. Mans- 
field, the Soviet Government had been 
aiming at a very large target: “it wants 
nothing less than the wholesale col- 
lapse of a vast free-world program 
providing both for the strengthening 
of collective security through military 
assistance and for human welfare 
through economic and technical as- 
sistance.” 

The attack, in short, was alarm- 
ingly consistent with the efforts of the 
U.S.S.R. to smash the Marshall Plan 
and the Schuman Plan and with its 
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hostile attitude toward United Nations 
programs of technical assistance. It 
was consistent with the constant bar- 
rage of propaganda against the North 
Atlantic Treaty, against the collective 
United Nations effort to repel aggres- 
sion in Korea, and against the work 
of the United Nations Collective Mea- 
sures Committee. 

The steady flow of thousands of 
refugees from “iron curtain” countries 
was continuing, added Mr. Mansfield. 
There was no reason why those unfor- 
tunate people, who had risked every- 
thing to flee to freedom, should not 
be allowed to fight back against any 
effort to extend westward by force the 
very system they had escaped. 

The Soviet Government, he con- 
cluded, had made, for purely propa- 
ganda purposes, the most serious 
charge that one Member of the United 
Nations could make against another. 
No aggression had been or would be 
permitted by the United States, either 
under the Mutual Security Act or for 
any other reason. There had not been, 
nor would there be, any act of do- 
mestic interference by the United 
States in the affairs of any country. 
Nor was the Soviet representative able 
to produce any evidence that an act 
of aggression or domestic interference 
had been committed by the passage 
of a clause in the Mutual Security Act 
or in any other way. 


GREECE’S EXPERIENCE The concluding 
speaker, Jean Politis, of Greece, as- 
serted that his delegation had found 
no evidence on which to base the re- 
proaches that had been bandied 
about. But Greece had taken into 
consideration the fact that the states 
which leveled those accusations against 
the United States were the ones which 
had organized tens of thousands of 
guerrillas on their own_ territory, 
armed and supplied them, and sent 
them into Greece, not only in order to 
overthrow the established Govern- 
ment, but to bring about the dismem- 
berment of the country for the bene- 
fit of its neighbors. At the very mo- 
ment of those charges, thousands of 
persons were being dragged off into 
camps set up in those countries in 
order to continue that undertaking in 
Greece and perhaps elsewhere. 

Moreover, for several years, the 
United States had been assisting many 
countries toward a better life and 
future and had offered such aid to all 
the countries of the world which 
wanted it, including those which were 
now accusing the United States. Bear- 
ing those things in mind, Greece had 
no alternative but to vote against the 
U.S.S.R. proposal. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK’S 
FOURTH TRAINING COURSE 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has se- 
lected eight young men, nationals of 
member countries, to take part in its 
1952 Junior Professional and Adminis- 
trative Training Program. The course 
is the fourth undertaken by the Bank 
and includes trainees from Australia, 
Austria, Chile, Egypt, France, India, 
Syria, and the Union of South Africa. 


The program is designed to acquaint 
young people with all aspects of the 
Bank’s operations so that they may 
make use of this information in their 
home countries. The trainees are se- 
lected on a basis of individual merit 
and have specialized in finance, eco- 
nomics, or banking. They will work 
in each of the Bank’s departments 
before receiving a long assignment in 
the department for which their capa- 
bilities best fit them. 





VENEREAL DISEASE 
CAMPAIGN IN IRAQ 


The World Health Organization 
campaign against bejel and syphilis in 
Iraq should control most of the infec- 
tion in three years, according to Dr. 
George Csonka, who has recently com- 
pleted a year as advisor to the Iraqi 
Government. The campaign is a co- 
operative venture between WHO, which 
gives technical direction, the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, which provides equip- 
ment and medicine, and the Govern- 
ment of Iraq. 

Doctors, nurses, and technicians, 
both international and Iraqi, have ex- 
amined and treated 6,000 persons 
throughout the country up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. In addition to bejel, 
malaria, dysentery, and other infec- 
tions were also dealt with as much as 
possible. The quick results visible 
after an injection of penicillin helped 
to secure the co-operation of the popu- 
lation, an important factor in the 
success of the campaign. 





BURMA JOINS 
BANK AND FUND 


Burma became the fifty-first mem- 
ber of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development on 
January 3, when the articles of agree- 
ment were signed in Washington by 
James Barrington, Burmese Ambas- 
sador to the United States. Burma has 
a quota of $15,000,000 in the Fund 
and a 150-share capital stock sub- 
scription in the Bank. 
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PLACE OF ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
IN THE ECONOMY OF ASIA 








Rangoon Session Reviews Record and Fixes Future Work 


HAT is the part of the Econo- 

mic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East in the economic life and 
development of present-day Asia? For 
almost five years this regional econo- 
mic arm of the United Nations has 
given service to the governments and 
the peopies in an area which is the 
home of half of the population of the 
world and which needs economic de- 
velopment perhaps more urgently than 
any other part of the globe. 

ECAFE’s contribution to an Asian 
economy which has been groping its 
way out of the ravages of war and 
political unrest and upheavals, has 
developed along three main lines of 
action: first, fact-finding and analysis: 
two, recommendations for govern- 
mental and inter-governmental action: 
and finally the rendering of advisory 
services. ECAFE is today the foremost 
regional institution in Asia for the 
study and analysis of basic and cur- 
rent problems of Asia’s economy in 
the widest sense of the word. 
INDISPENSABLE Fact-finding and fact re- 
cording, with an intelligent appraisal, 
are the indispensable basis for action. 
The facts and figures collected by 
ECAFE are today freely used for the 
mapping of the great variety of de- 
velopment projects that are gradually 
bue surely changing the face of the 
vast and ancient Asian continent. This 
service is equally appreciated by the 
various governments in and outside 
the region, and by the many interna- 
tional agencies—United Nations and 
others—that operate in the region. 

ECAFE itself has extended its activi- 
ties and moved from study and re- 
search into fields of action through its 
various subsidiary bodies and through 
the rendering of advisory services by 
the members of its Secretariat and 
consultants. It has secured experts and 
advice for governments on a wide 
range of subjects: trade, finance, 
flood control, railways, road transport, 
inland waterways, and others. 

ECAFE’s technical conferences and 
working parties have provided a most 
useful forum in which experts from 
all parts of the world have met for 
an exchange and pooling of informa- 
tion and have established valuable 
personal contacts. 
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By Dr. P. S. Lokanathan 


Executive Secretary, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


This year, the representatives of 
ECAFE’s 14 member states and 8 as- 
sociate members have gathered in 
Rangoon, Burma, for the full session 
of the Commission, which began on 
January 29 and is expected to last 
until February 9. 

Essentially, this session is devoted 
to the examination of the work done 
during the past year and the fixing of 
the work program for the current year. 
But of course there are other impor- 
tant questions coming up. In Rangoon, 
it is the issue of Japan that is of gen- 
eral and topical interest. So far, Japan 
has not been represented in ECAFE, 
except through the consultative par- 
ticipation of the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers (scar). How- 
ever, as SCAP is going out of existence 
and the Peace Treaty for Japan is 
being ratified, the relationship between 
ECAFE and Japan has to be re-defined. 
Pakistan has officially proposed that 
the geographical scope of ECAFE’s 
activities be extended to _ include 
Japan, and this is widely intended to 
be a first step to Japan becoming an 
associate member of ECAFE. Full mem- 
bership would depend on Japan's 
being admitted to membership in the 
United Nations. 

Rangoon has opened its doors wide 
to give ECAFE a festive reception and 
to facilitate its deliberations. The 
larger part of the City Hall has been 
turned over to the Commission, which 
holds its meetings in the lofty teak- 
panelled council chamber overlooking 
the great expanse of Rangoon’s 
Bandoola Square, with its Victorian 
buildings and graceful golden pagoda, 
which is almost parallel with the long 
row of United Nations flags, decorat- 
ing the City Hall building. 

An indication of the importance 
which the Government of the Union 
of Burma attaches to the ECAFE ses- 
sion may be seen from the fact that 
the Prime Minister of Burma came to 
open the session, while the country’s 
Foreign Minister is leader of the 
Burmese delegation. Similarly, other 
delegations, including those from out- 
side the region, have sent high-level 
representatives. 


REVIEW OF ECAFE ACTIVITIES A compar- 
atively new feature of ECAFE’s activi- 


ties during the last year was the grow- 
ing co-operation with the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration. On the one hand ECAFE’s ex- 
pert knowledge of local conditions in 
Asia has been useful to TAA in indicat- 
ing openings for the latter’s activities 
and on the other hand, TAA has en- 
abled ECAFE to bring to fruition an 
increasing number of projects for the 
execution of which ECAFE’s resources 
would not have sufficed. At the same 
time, ECAFE’s close co-operation with 
the specialized agencies in the region 
has continued. 

The governments of the region have 
made more and more use of ECAFE’s 
resources. Under its auspices two ex- 
perts went to Ceylon and their recom- 
mendations for the development of a 
local iron and steel industry have now 
been accepted by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment. These two experts, one of them 
from the ECAFE secretariat and the 
other seconded by the Government 
of India, have also been invited to 
Burma, where plans for the creation 
of an iron and steel industry are in 
an advanced stage. Burma has also 
received ECAFE advice on questions 
connected with the development of the 
Kalewa coal field; the work done in 
this field in Burma by an EcAFE staff 
expert arose from ECAFE activities in 
the wider field of mineral resources in 
the region and the study of lignites as 
a possible indigenous substitute for 
scarce coal. Burma, moveover, had 
the benefit of an ECAFE adviser on 
certain financial matters. 

In efforts to assist cottage and small 
scale industries ECAFE has secured the 
services of a Japanese ceramics expert. 
Considerable attention was given, in 
a joint enterprise with the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, to the problem 
of technical training and shortages of 
trained personnel in the region. 


TRADE AND FINANCE A highly success- 
ful trade promotion conference, the 
first of its kind in Asia, was held last 
year in Singapore. It led to a number 
of recommendations for action to be 
taken by governments and _ business 
groups, and it provided a useful meet- 
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ing place for the exchange of informa- 
tion. 

In view of the great importance of 
the supply of capital goods for the 
urgent development of Asian econo- 
mies, and the increasing difficulties in 
securing deliveries, the ECAFE secre- 
tariat investigated methods likely to 
facilitate the supply of capital goods. 
Governments were consulted about 
shortages they may have experienced 
and the views were sought from sup- 
plier countries. ECAFE also consulted 
other international agencies and event- 
ually proposed possible lines of action 
to deal with any present or future 
situation. 

The ECAFE secretariat has also as- 
sisted the gradual expansion in trade 
promotion facilities which was noted 
throughout the region in 1951, by 
acting as a clearing house for com- 
mercial information. ECAFE issues a 
series of publications and bulletins, for 
which there has been increasing de- 
mand. These are: Trade Promotion 
News, Calendar of Regional Con- 
ferences, Commercial Fairs and Ex- 
hibits, Trade Promotion Series. 

In the field of tourist travel promo- 
tion, ECAFE has issued a draft of a 
handbook on _ Travel Formalities, 
designed to provide information to 
governments, travellers, travel and 
transport agencies. 

Considerable work was done in the 
collection from governments of in- 
formation on the working of trade 
agreements and the extent to which 
they have proved beneficial. An evalu- 
ation of the information received was 
made that should prove useful to 
governments in determining — their 
future policy on trade agreements. 
Preparations have also begun for a 
comprehensive study of trade relations 
between countries of the ECAFE region 
and Europe. The report, which will be 
a joint undertaking of the secretariat 
of ECAFE and the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, with the assistance of 
FAO, should, it is hoped, help to in- 
crease trade between Europe and Asia. 

Pioneering work was done in con- 
nection with problems of the mobili- 
zation of domestic capital and a com- 
prehensive study issued. This was fol- 
lowed up by a meeting of a working 
party of experts, at which this prob- 
lem of considerable importance to 
Asia was considered for the first time 
from a regional aspect. Specific and 
practical recommendations were made 
for an increase in domestic resources 
required for the urgent economic de- 
velopment of the region with a mini- 
mum inflationary impact. 


INLAND TRANSPORT Detailed plans have 
been worked out for a training centre 
for railway operating officials. This 
project is to be carried out in con- 
junction with the Technical Assistance 
Administration and is intended to 
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ESCAFE’S COMMITTEE 
ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Achievements of ECAFE’s Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade in aid- 
ing economic progress in the ECAFE 
region were reviewed by the Commis- 
sion’s Executive Secretary, Dr. P. S. 
Lokanathan, at the opening of the 
Committee’s fourth session in Ran- 


goon on January 18. 


The Committee, he said, had 
achieved useful results in such fields 
as industrial planning and financing, 
mobilization of domestic capital, cot- 
tage and small-scale industries, prob- 
lems relating to the establishment of 
an iron and steel industry, inter-re- 
gional trade, travel facilities, chemical 
fertilizers and mineral resources. 





improve conditions on overworked 
single track railway lines. The econo- 
mic use of firewood in steam engines 
has been studied in collaboration with 
the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion and certain tests have been made 
with a view to reducing fuel consump- 
tion. Various studies have been made 
and intormation collected concerning 
such questions as single line opera- 
tions, improved workshop practices, 
diesel motive power, techniques of 
burning fuel oil in locomotives, etc. 

In the field of highways a scheme 
for improved methods of vehicle 
maintenance and repair, and for the 
training of mechanics was worked out. 
Methods of maintaining highway 
registers were surveyed and a sample 
road register prepared, 

ECAFE’s activities in connection with 
inland waterways and port facilities 
include preparation for a pilot project 
for improved designs and operation of 
craft. In connection with this project, 
a group of water transport experts 
from the region has visited Europe 
and America and some Asian coun- 
tries. The experts also studied techni- 
cal advances in their fields for pos- 
sible adaptation in their countries. 

ECAFE publishes a transport bulletin 
and has been able, with the help of 
TAA, to supply the countries in the 
region with a good deal of technical 
literature and films. 


FLOOD CONTROL One of the most strik- 
ing results of technical assistance was 
the help which ECAFE’s Bureau of 
Flood Control was able to give to the 
Government of Thailand in connec- 
tion with the working out of the design 
for the Chao Phya (Menam) river 
dam. Material tests carried out in a 
specially built laboratory enabled the 
ECAFE experts to submit plans that will 
eventually help the Thai Government 
save at least half a million dollars in 
materials. 

The Bureau, which first concentrat- 
ed its activities on the investigation of 
flood control, has increasingly turned 





its attention to the investigation and 
promotion of multi-purpose unified 
river basin development. Another 
aspect of the Bureau’s work has been 
the promotion of co-operation in the 
earthquake and flood-affected areas 
rivers and the promotion of co-opera- 
tive action in this respect. As a first 
step in this direction, study was begun 
on the Lower Mekong river in Thai- 
land, and the associated States of 
Indo-China. 

Reconnaisance and survey of the 
earthquake and flood-affected areas 
were carried out in north-east Assam, 
India. Other activities include the 
designing of a lock gate for the Pegu- 
Sittang canal in Burma; a water con- 
servancy project in Taiwan; measures 
for further flood control and _irriga- 
tion of the Mahanadi delta of Orissa, 
India; and a flood control scheme in 
Paliala, India. Advisory services were 
also given to Taiwan in connection 
with the measures required following 
the collapse of Tsao-Lin dam. 


STATISTICAL AND RESEARCH SERVICE 
ECAFE’s Economic Survey of Asia and 
the Far East has by now become a 
generally accepted reference book. 
Four issues have been published so 
far, covering the years 1947, 1948, 
1949 and 1950. ECAFE also publishes 
a quarterly bulletin giving a topical 
review of the economic situation in the 
countries of the region and containing 
special articles as well as comprehen- 
sive statistical tables on production, 
trade, transport, banking, credit and 
prices. 

The study of statistical material and 
comparability of statistical series in- 
cludes studies on statistics on national 
income, public finance, foreign trade, 
balance of payments. A study has also 
been made of the statistical organiza- 
tion and activities in the countries of 
the region, including statistical train- 
ing programs. 

Considerable work was done, with 
the help of the United Nations Statisti- 
cal Office, on the practical application 
of the United Nations Standard Inter- 
national Trade Classification (siTC), 
in the countries of the region. A work- 
ing party of experts dealt with this 
subject and made recommendation 
concerning many commodities of 
interest to Asian countries, 


PHILIPPINE OFFER The Philippine Gov- 
ernment has extended an invitation 
to ECAFE to establish its headquarters 
in Manila, This proposal is being dis- 
cussed at the Rangoon session, but it 
will not be in a position to make a 
decision, since it has been previously 
laid down that ECAFE’s permanent 
headquarters are to be at the site of 
the proposed United Nations Office 
for Asia and the Far East and this is 
a matter for decision by the General 
Assembly. 
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TREATMENT OF INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
CREATION OF COMMISSION URGED 


HE creation of a special commis- 

sion to assist India, Pakistan and 
the Union of South Africa in “carry- 
ing through appropriate negotiations” 
for solving the long-standing problem 
of the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa has been recommended by the 
Assembly’s ad hoc Political Commit- 
tee. The Committee endorsed a draft 
resolution to this effect on January 5, 
which called on the Union Govern- 
ment to suspend enforcement of pro- 
visions in a Group Areas Act pending 
the completion of the proposed 
negotiations between the parties con- 
cerned. Of the three members of the 
special commission one would be 
nominated by the Union Government, 
one by India and Pakistan, and a third 
by the other two members or, “in de- 
fault of agreement between these two 
within a reasonable time,” by the 
United Nations Secretary-General. 

The resolution (see box on page 
101 for full text) was adopted by 41 
votes to 2, with 13 abstentions. Only 
South Africa and Australia voted 
against the proposal. 

The question of the treatment of 
people of Indian origin in South 
Africa was first brought to the United 
Nations in 1946, and has been the 
subject of several earlier Assembly 
resolutions. In 1950 the Assembly in- 
vited the three governments concerned 
to hold a round-table conference, 
taking into consideration the purposes 
and principles of the Charter and the 
Declaration of Human Rights. Agree- 
ment was subsequently reached on an 
agenda for the conference which, 
however, never took piace owing to 
differences of opinion arising between 
the respective parties. 

On March 7, 1951, the Union Govy- 
ernment informed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that it was unable to accept the 
Assembly’s resolution as a basis for 
a round-table conference, on the 
grounds that its terms constituted in- 
tervention in an issue essentially with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of South 
Africa. At the same time the Union 
Government reiterated its willingness 
to participate in such a conference 
under a formula accepted by all three 
governments at the conclusion of talks 
held between them at Capetown last 
February. 

When the question was taken up by 
the ad hoc Political Committee on 
December 20, debate centred largely 
upon a joint proposal submitted by 
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Burma, India, Indonesia, Iran and Iraq. 
This called upon the governments con- 
cerned to nominate members of a com- 
mission within 60 days, and asked the 
Union Government to suspend en- 
forcement of the Group Areas Act, 
which last year was the subject of par- 
ticular complaints in Assembly debate, 
pending conclusion of further negotia- 
tions between the parties concerned. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S PROTESTS G. P. Jooste, 
of South Africa, the opening speaker 
in the Committee’s five-day debate, re- 
called that despite his Government’s 
repeated protests based on Article 2, 
paragraph 7 of the Charter, the As- 
sembly had dealt with the item before 
it at successive sessions and appeared 
to take for granted its competence to 
continue to do so. Not only did this 
action deprive South Africa of rights 
explicitly reserved to it under the Char- 
ter, but its effect was to impede solu- 
tion of a problem which could best be 
settled by the parties directly con- 
cerned, 

Previous debate on the question had 
been marked by ill-informed criticism 
and open hostility; it had demonstrated 
the danger incurred by all Member 
states of interference in matters ex- 
clusively within their own jurisdic- 
tion; it must inevitably create a situa- 
tion where no Member state could rely 
on the Charter guarantees to protect 
it against a campaign of vilification 
launched under the aegis of the United 
Nations to serve selfish political ends. 
Such interference had in the past 
threatened to disrupt friendly relations 
between states. Fortunately, attempts 
in that direction had not always been 
successful and in at least one case the 
United Nations had refused to exceed 
its competence under the Charter pro- 
visions. Those were applicable to all 
Member states, and obviously no ex- 
ception should be made to protect any 
one while denying equal protection to 
another. South Africa hoped that the 
Committee would concur in that view. 


Mr. Jooste then reviewed develop- 
ments since the adoption of the As- 
sembly’s 1950 resolution. South Africa 
had refused to accept that resolution 
as a basis for a round-table conference 
and had rejected the proposal for the 
establishment of a three-member com- 
mission to assist in negotiations be- 
tween the parties. Nevertheless, it had 
expressed willingness to participate in 
a round-table conference on the basis 


of the formula agreed upon by the 
three states concerned, at Capetown 
in February 1950, on the understand- 
ing that such a conference would not 
involve any departure from or preju- 
dice to the position of the respective 
governments regarding the question of 
domestic jurisdiction. Pakistan had 
agreed to take part on the basis of 
the Capetown agreement and had sug- 
gested that the conference be con- 
vened in Karachi or at United Nations 
Headquarters at the end of March 
1951. India, however, had declined to 
take part on that basis and had re- 
quested the Union Government to re- 
consider its position. South Africa had 
been unable to accede to that unilateral 
request, and India had consequently 
brought the matter once again before 
the United Nations, 


Mr. Jooste contended that India 
clearly bore responsibility for failure 
to hold the proposed conference, as a 
result of its insistence that South 
Africa abandon its position on the 
domestic jurisdiction issue. The Group 
Areas Act, an essential element of 
India’s complaint against the Union 
Government, had come into operation 
only after the breakdown of negotia- 
tions on the convening of the round- 
table conference. No group area had 
as yet been declared under that Act. 
Moreover, South Africa reaffirmed its 
willingness to hold the proposed con- 
ference on the basis of the Capetown 
agreement, despite India’s unilateral 
action, as an earnest of its desire for 
an amicable settlement. Only on that 
basis could the Union Government 
enter into negotiations. 


INDIA’S VIEWS Presenting India’s views, 
R. K. Nehru first recalled how the 
300,000 persons of Indian origin resid- 
ing in the Union were descendants of 
immigrants who had been given firm 
guarantees of equal rights with all 
other subjects. Nevertheless, this 
minority which, by labor and skill had 
developed a viable community, had 
been subjected for many years to pres- 
sures, exploitation and open racial dis- 
crimination. 


Early in the century Mahatma 
Gandhi had organized one of the first 
successful movements of passive re- 
sistance to combat such discrimina- 
tion. But the Union Government had 
consistently failed to fulfil past 
promises and was imposing upon the 
Indian minority a social, economic 
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and political regime designed to reduce 
it to utter subjection. Even before the 
Malan Government assumed power, 
Indians had been described as “unas- 
similable foreigners” and their re- 
patriation had been demanded. It was 
difficult to conceive that, after a war 
fought partly to abolish racial discrimi- 
nation, the present Union Government 
should continue to reject all pleas to 
desist from oppression of the non- 
white population. 

Persons of Indian origin in South 
Africa were, he said, denied the most 
elementary social and political rights. 
They could not hold public office or 
find employment; their freedom of 
movement was restricted; they were 
subjected to segregation and discrimi- 
nation in the use of public facilities 
and admission to schools and uni- 
versities; marriage with persons of 
other races was punishable by law. In 
addition, their economic life was being 
brought progressively to a standstill. 
They had been forced to confine their 
trade to certain reserved sectors, and 
under the Asiatic Land Tenure Act, 
1949, they had been prohibited from 
occupying new land in many districts 
even for commercial purposes. The 
1950 Group Areas Act compulsorily 
established separate group areas for 
different racial groups. Ownership 
rights were subject to severe restric- 
tions and Indians owning property or 
engaged in business would have to 
shift into new areas. They could trade 
only in areas reserved to their group. 
Thus, their economic position would 
be drastically undermined, for they 
would be forced to supply the needs 
of a small community and be deprived 
of normal markets. Finally, their so- 
cial situation would deteriorate, be- 
cause the areas reserved for them of- 
fered only inferior amenities and un- 
tenable living and working conditions. 

Recalling the various Assembly reso- 
lutions on the issue, Mr. Nehru said 
they constituted ample proof that the 
United Nations did not view the dis- 
criminatory measures imposed by the 
Union Government as a matter of 
domestic jurisdiction. The interna- 
tional significance of those measures 
had been recognized; they were clear 
violations of the principles of the 
Charter and could not fail to impair 
friendly relations between the states 
concerned. India had consistently en- 
deavored to conform to the interna- 
tional obligations assumed under 
agreements with South Africa, and to 
resolve the problem in conformity with 
the Charter and the Declaration of 
Human Rights, as recommended by 
the Assembly. His Government was 
prepared to take part in a round-table 
conference only on the basis of the 
General Assembly’s resolutions, 


Mr. Nehru warned that if South 
Africa’s discriminatory policies were 
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permitted to flourish free from censure 
by the Western democracies, the Asian 
and African peoples could give little 
credence to the avowed desire of the 
West to unite for peace and to achieve 
collective security based on respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. A Member state associated with 
the West was “openly flouting” those 
objectves and indirectly threatening 
world peace. If the United Nations 
were not to accept defeat it must con- 
tinue its efforts to persuade South 
Africa to observe the principles of the 
Charter and to end its present policy. 
The strongest moral pressure should 
be exerted against the Union Govern- 
ment. 

That was why his Government, to- 
gether with other states, was sponsor- 
ing a draft resolution intended to give 
effect to one of the recommendations 
contained in last year’s Assembly reso- 
lution on the question. India was con- 
fident that all Members would join a 
common effort to persuade South 
Africa to accede to that proposal in 
the interests of peace. 


“STERILE ROLE” The next speaker, Alexis 
Kyrou, of Greece, deplored the ten- 
dency of the Assembly to assume the 
“sterile role of a judge” in the case, 
rather than the constructive position 
of conciliator. The Committee should 
adopt a commonsense attitude and at- 
tempt only the possible and the prac- 
ticable. Mr. Kyrou felt that by adding 
conditions to the preliminary formula 
agreed upon by the parties and setting 
itself up as a court the Committee 
had doomed its 1950 resolution in 
advance and opened the way for South 
African charges of interference under 
Article 2, paragraph 7 of the Charter. 
The only course for the parties in- 
volved was to reach an amicable set- 
tlement by direct negotiations. 
During the ensuing debate a ma- 
jority of members expressed support 
for the joint five-power draft resolu- 
tion, which several representatives de- 
scribed as “moderate.” Yousif Al- 
Gaylani, of Iraq, paid tribute to the 
conciliatory attitude adopted by the 
representative of India on the prob- 
lem. With regard to questions of 
competence the Iraqi representative 
pointed out that the Committee, by a 
large majority, had already decided 
that it was competent to consider the 
issue. Should the General Assembly 
refuse to exercise its power, through 
fear that its recommendations would 
not to be followed, it would abdicate its 
moral authority. The Assembly’s au- 
thority derived from its right to rec- 
ommend and its power to set an inter- 
national standard of conduct against 
which actions could be judged by the 
people of the world. With that prin- 
ciple in view, Mr. Al-Gaylani held there 
could be no doubt as to the Assem- 
bly’s competence in the present case. 





In face of the attitude adopted by the 
Union Government the United Na- 
tions should therefore once again state 
its position. 

Another co-sponsor of the joint 
draft resolution, Dr. Darmasettiawan, 
of Indonesia, stressed the human as- 
pects of the problem. His country, 
a young nation recently admitted to 
the United Nations, had been obliged 
to solve the problems raised by the 
mingling of representatives of dif- 
ferent races and cultures in the same 
territory. All Member states should 
live up to the pledges implicit in their 
Membership in the Organization, 
despite the difference between philoso- 
phies. If the joint draft before them 
was adopted, and the countries con- 
cerned accepted it, then the present 
state of tension would be reduced and 
the moral authority of the United 
Nations strengthened. 
mittee had now became acute because 

Professor Ahmed S. Bokhari, of Pak- 
istan, said the problem before the Com- 
mittee had now become acute because 
the Union Government persisted in its 
claim that the Assembly was not com- 
petent to intervene. Rather than dis- 
pute the competence of the United 
Nations, the Union Government 
should be in a position to deny that 
its present legislation was based on a 
cruel policy of racial discrimination. 
The purpose of the Group Areas Act 
in South Africa was to make certain 
colored persons veritable pariahs. 
How, asked Professor Bokhari, could 
legal arguments on competence be in- 
voked to divert attention from such a 
tragic situation? How could it be 
denied that the problem was essentially 
a human one? 

Following the Union Government’s 
promulgation of the Group Areas Act, 
Pakistan had asked it not to take con- 
stitutional measures to enforce the law. 
But this plea had been unheeded and, 
on March 30, 1951, the Union Gov- 
ernment had issued five proclamations 
bringing into force the provisions of 
the Act. There was still another stage 
remaining: to mark off the areas where 
certain persons of Indian origin— 
citizens of the Union of South Africa 
—would be “confined like cattle.” 
Thus, the Union Government could 
still heed the voice of the peoples of 
the world and refrain from final action. 

The problem could not be solved 
overnight but the time had come for 
the Union Government to ask itself 
whether its policy was fair and human. 
Pakistan was prepared to participate 
in a conference of the parties involved, 
in order to examine the problem in 
the spirit of the United Nations. 

Hopes that South Africa would re- 
consider its position, thereby improv- 
ing its relations with the United Na- 
tions, were also expressed by Dr. Joao 
Carlos Muniz, of Brazil. Although 
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Brazil had the greatest sympathy for 
the principles upon which the joint 
draft was based, it reserved its posi- 
tion on the paragraph referring to the 
enactment of South African legisla- 
tion, for care should be taken to avoid 
aggravating the present tension. Never- 
theless, his delegation supported the 
statement of principles in the draft, 
which repeated in very moderate form 
those already laid down by the United 
Nations. 


CONCILIATION URGED A conciliatory ap- 
proach was urged by Miss Anna Lord 
Strauss, of the United States, who 
thought the Secretary-General might 
assist the Governments concerned to- 
wards a solution. When there was an 
issue Over the treatment of peoples, 
all concerned must urgently seek a 
solution together, even though it 
might result in only a small step in 
the right direction, she said. Policies 
could only be adapted to the principles 
to which all Member nations had sub- 
scribed by earnest and relentless ef- 
forts. It was possible that an impartial 
person, above all political con- 
troversies, could make a constructive 
contribution in this respect. Experi- 
ence had shown that that method had 
solved highly controversial issues when 
the two parties concerned were moved 
by a sincere desire to see understand- 
ing and agreement prevail. 

Dr, O. Maloles, of the Philippines, 
suggested that since the Union had 
already rejected an Assembly proposal 
for a Commission, the Committee 
should seek a new formula which 
might call for a conference in an 
effort by the three parties to reach an 
agreement. If such an effort failed the 
question could be referred to a con- 
ciliatory body, or as a last resort, the 
International Court of Justice might 
be asked for an opinion. While the 
Philippines was, on general priniciples, 
opposed to any discriminatory legis- 
lation, Dr. Maloles felt that the dis- 
criminatory measures taken in South 
Africa must have some sound and 
valid reasons behind them and the 
parties concerned ought to study and 
eliminate the cause which had given 
rise to the situation. 

Emphatic support for India’s posi- 
tion was submitted by A. A. Soldatov, 
of the U.S.S.R., who deplored the 
“crude racial discrimination’ which 
extended to all fields in South Africa. 
It was very clear to anyone who had 
visited the country, as he had himself. 
For instance, pupils of Indian origin 
were not permitted to attend the same 
schools as those of European origin; 
only from a quarter to an eighth as 
much was spent on an Indian pupil 
as on a European one, and in Natal 
over half the Indian children of school 
age did not attend school at all be- 
cause of the lack of schools open to 
them. Indians were not admitted to 
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state secondary schools and only a 
limited number were allowed into the 
universities. Such an anti-democratic 
policy, said Mr. Soldatov, violated 
Articie !, paragraph 3 of the Charter, 
and the U.S.S.K. would therefore sup- 
port the draft before the Committee. 

The Union Government, said J. 
Michalowski of Poland, had showa its 
complete unwillingness to co-operate 
by introducing the Group Areas Act 
on the very eve of the round-table 
conference. The laws enacted and 
measures adopted in South Africa had 
instituted racial discrimination, depriv- 
ing hundreds of thousands of people 
of full equality and stimulating racial 
conflict. Riots and bloodshed had en- 
sued. By prohibiting the employment 
of Indians in areas inhabited by per- 
sons of European origin, by tne de- 
privation of rights and the segregation 
enforced through the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Bill, 
and the Group Areas Act, the Union 
Government had not only ignored the 
Assembly resolutions but had violated 
the Charter. 

Mr. Michalowski held that at a time 
when the principle of self-determina- 


ton would seem to have triumphed 
in many parts of the world, the United 
Nations ccuid not remain silent. It 
Was now essential that tne Assemb.y 
should condemn a policy which wouid 
result in inflicting economic ruin on 
the Indian population in South Africa. 


“MORAL RESPONSIBILITY” A point stressed 
by Kolli S. Tamba, of Liberia, was 
that the United Kingdom Government 
bore a moral responsibility in the mat- 
ter, having induced Indian or Paki- 
stani nationals to go to South Africa 
with promises of equality of treatment 
with other British subjects. Mr. Tamba 
thought that the United Kingdom 
should be able to persuade the Union, 
as a member of the British Common- 
wealth, to respect such guarantees. It 
would be in the British Common- 
wealth’s interests for South Africa to 
end a dispute which was detrimental 
to harmonious relations within that 
group of nations. It was well known 
that Britain deplored the fact that the 
Union Government had embarked on 
a policy of racial discrimination, and 
the United Kingdom Government 
should therefore use its good offices 





COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION ON TREATMENT OF PEOPLE 


OF INDIAN ORIGIN 


The resolution adopted by the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee on January 5, was 
as follows: 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RECALLING its resolution 44(1), 265 
(III), and 395(V), relating to the treat- 
ment of people of Indian origin in the 
Union of South Africa, 

HAVING CONSIDERED that the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa has 
been unable up to the present time to 
accept General Assembly resolution 395 
(V) as a basis for a round-table confer- 
ence, 

NotinG that the promulgation on 
March 30, 1951 of five proclamations 
under the Group Areas Act renders op- 
erative thereby the provisicns of that 
Act in direct contravention of paragraph 
3 of resolution 395(V), 

HAVING in mind its resolution 103(1) 
of November 19, 1946 against racial 
persecution and discrimination, and _ its 
resolution 217(1II) dated December 10, 
1948 relating to the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, 

CONSIDERING that a policy of “racial 
segregation” (Apartheid) is necessarily 
based on doctrines of racial discrimina- 
tion, 

1. RECOMMENDS that a commission 
of three members be established for the 
purpose of assisting the parties, namely 
the Governments of India, Pakistan and 
the Union of South Africa, in carrying 
through appropriate negotiations; the 
said commission to be composed of one 
member to be nominated by the Govern- 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ment of the Union of South Africa, an- 
other to be nominated by the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan and the 
third to be nominated by the other two 
members, or in default of agreement be- 
tween these two in a reasonable time, by 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions; 

2. CaLLs upon the Governments of 
the Union of South Africa, India and 
Pakistan to nominate members within 60 
days from the date of adoption of the 
present resolution; 

3. ReEQueEsts the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, in the event that the 
members of the Commission are not 
nominated in accordance with paragraphs 
1 and 2 above, to lend his assistance to 
the Governments of India, Pakistan and 
the Union of South Africa provided such 
assistance is deemed necessary and help- 
ful by him with a view to facilitating ap- 
propriate negotiations between them; and 
further, in his discretion and after con- 
sulting the Governments concerned, to 
appoint an individual who would render 
such additional assistance for the purpose 
of facilitating the conduct of the said 
negotiations; 

4. CAaLLs upon the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to suspend the 
implementation of enforcement of the 
provisions of the Group Areas Act pend- 
ing the conclusion of the negotiations; 

5. Decipes to include this item in the 
agenda of the next regular session of the 
General Assembly. 
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to persuade the Union to reconsider its 
policy. If the United Nations wished to 
retain its prestige it must pronounce 
clearly on the question of the treatment 
of Indians in South Africa, as well as on 
the more general one of the treatment 
of the Union’s indigenous population. 
If the situation did not improve, Afri- 
cans and other colored races would 
lose faith in “Western democracy,” 
Mr. Tamba declared. 

The representative of another Afri- 
can state, Ethiopia, also underlined 
the human aspects of the problem. 
South Africa’s white inhabitants could 
not succeed in indefinitely maintain- 
ing hegemony over the vast majority, 
said Ato Zelleka Gashaou, wno recalled 
that ten years ago soldiers of his coun- 
try had fought side by side with South 
Africans in driving fascism from the 
African continent. Then it was not 
only a community of interests which 
had linked the two countries, but also 
the joint conviction that fascism and 
its basic doctrine—racial discrimina- 
tion—constituted an attack on the 
dignity of every human of every race. 
Hence, Ethiopia could not believe that 
the Union of South Africa now wished 
to resurrect the “monstrous idol of 
racial discrimination” which it had 
previously helped to destroy. 

The policy of racial discrimination 
could only create defiance, hatred and 
unhappiness, said Mr. Gashaou. But 
the United Nations was fighting this 
scourge, which was now disappearing. 
Furthermore, South Africa’s soldiers 
were at the present fighting in Korea 
with the United Nations forces. Surely 
the Union, which had sent its sons 
Overseas to defend the principles of 
the Charter, could not refuse to apply 
the same principles to Indians settled 
On its territory? 





OTHER VIEWS Several Members, some 
of whom expressed doubts as to the 
Assembly’s competence to deal with 
the issue, appealed for an early re- 
sumption of negotiations between the 
parties involved as the best way of 
escaping from the present impasse. 
Speaking for Sweden, Soerker Astrom 
thought that the International Court 
should be asked for an advisory opin- 
ion On the Assembly's competence. He 
felt that the draft resolution would not 
lead to any positive results, and sug- 
gested that a single United Nations 
representative enjoying the confidence 
of all concerned. might be en- 
trusted with establishing contact with 
them and trying to find a mutually ac- 
ceptable basis for resuming conversa- 
tions. That representative would re- 
port to the next Assembly, with such 
recommendations as he deemed use- 
ful. It was not possible to express any 
view as to the representative’s chances 
of success, but his report would cer- 
tainly help the Assembly to enter a 
new stage in the problem. 
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Sharing this view, Pau] Devinat, of 
France, urged that the Committee 
should not try to play the role of 
judge, which could only worsen the 
situation, The General Assembly 
should encourage the parties to meet 
again, with no preliminary conditions 
attached, and to seek a way out of the 
deadlock. Such a meeting raised dif- 
ficulties but they were not insurmount- 
able. Moreover, the parties concerned 
could count on the good offices 
of impartial and friendly countries, 
and on the co-operation of the Secre- 
tary-General to facilitate their task. 

Both the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands expressed doubts regard- 
ing the Assembly’s competence in the 
matter. Lord Tweedsmuir said there 
Was no government that hoped more 
earnestly than that of Britain that it 
might prove possible for the govern- 
ments of India, Pakistan and South 
Africa to confer together and, by 
negotiation, achieve a settlement. The 
United Kingdom would, however, ab- 
stain from voting on the draft pro- 
posal as it felt that the question of the 
Assembly’s competence should be re- 
ferred to the International Court. 

Dr. C. L. Patijn, of the Netherlands, 
pointed out that it was an accepted 
rule of law that a question ceased to 
be within the domestic jurisdiction of 
a state if its substance was controlled 
by the provisions of international law. 
It was an open question whether the 
issue of racial discrimination was one 
of which the substance was controlled 
by the provisions of international law. 
From a strictly legal viewpoint the 
present issue was, perhaps, not such a 
case, said Dr, Patijn. 

The Netherlands deeply sympath- 
ized with the Union and fully under- 
stood the many and very special dif- 
ficulties facing the country. It also felt 
that quite a large number of countries 
now ready to condemn the Union 
could not, with a clear conscience, de- 
clare that conditions in their territories 
were fully in accordance with all the 
principles of the Charter, Nevertheless, 
the Netherlands regretted that no ef- 
tort had been made to bridge the gap 
between Union legislation and one of 
the basic conceptions of the Charter. 

F. H. Corner, of New Zealand, also 
evinced doubts on the Assembly’s 
competence and held that the extreme- 
ly important legal points involved 
should be elucidated before any recom- 
mendations or judgments were passed. 
An advisory opinion from the Inter- 
national Court might contribute to- 
ward the necessary clarification and 
enable certain delegations to vote with 
greater confidence, 

Because the Assembly was not com- 
petent to adopt the draft resolution, as 
at present worded, A. H. Tange said 
Australia would vote against it. Adher- 
ing to its previous position regarding 


the matter of competence, Australia 
objected to the tendency to make the 
United Nations intervene in matters 
that were essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of states. In the case 
in point, that tendency was expressed 
by a recommendation to a state that 
it suspend enforcement of its national 
legislation, Australia clung to the hope 
of direct negotiations between the 
parties concerned, convinced that such 
negotiations would be more fruitful 
than any under conditions imposed 
beforehand by the United Nations. 
RESOLUTION REVISED After further de- 
bate, Mr. Nehru explained that India 
had noted that some delegations felt 
that the parties concerned v©1ld reach 
an understanding more easily if the 
draft resolution provided for another 
possible means of negotiation, in the 
event that the proposed commission 
of three could not, for some reason or 
other, be established. Therefore, India 
and the co-sponsors had agreed to add 
a new clause to the draft which, as 
the Chairman had pointed out, incor- 
porated an earlier amendment submit- 
ted by Israel. This provided that 
if the members of the proposed com- 
mission were not nominated within 
60 days, the  Secretary-General 
should lend his assistance to the Gov- 
ernments concerned, providing such 
aid was considered necessary with a 
view to facilitating appropriate negotia- 
tions between thcse Governments; fur- 
ther, that the Secretary-General 
should, after consulting with the 
parties concerned, appoint an indivi- 
dual who might render additional as- 
sistance for facilitating the conduct of 
the negotiations. 

Mr. Nehru said his delegation ap- 
preciated the difficulty of appointing 
a person of the standing necessary for 
such a task, but accepted the idea in 
order to meet the wishes of other dele- 
gations, and also to muster the largest 
possible majority for the revised draft. 

With regard to the question of com- 
petence raised by several representa- 
tives, the Indian representative ob- 
served that the Assembly after study- 
ing the matter, had declared itself 
competent, firstly, because it had not 
admitted the argument of the Union 
that the agreements concluded since 
1885 between India and South Africa, 
under the auspices of the United King- 
dom—agreements which incidentally, 
the Union had continuously violated 
since 1943—did not involve any inter- 
national obligations. Secondly, be- 
cause the relations between two States 
Members had been impaired as a re- 
sult of the treatment of people of In- 
dian origin in South Africa. Finally, 
because the Assembly, fully conscious 
of its responsibilities, had felt that the 
measures adopted by the South Afri- 
can Government were contrary to the 


(Continued on page 145) 
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FURTHER COMMITTEE ACTION ON 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA ISSUE 


ORMAL regret that it was unable 

to hear tribal chiefs from South- 
West Africa on the question of the 
territory’s international status has been 
expressed by the Assembly’s Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee. At the 
same time the Committee, in a resolu- 
tion adopted on January 15, paid a 
warm tribute to the Rev. Michael 
Scott, who had appeared as spokes- 
man for the tribai leaders during the 
Committee’s consideration of the 
South-West Africa question (see the 
BULLETIN, vol. XII, no. 1). 

This action followed a further state- 
ment to the Committee by the Rev. 
Scott concerning the non-appearance 
of the tribal chiefs, who had been in- 
vited to appear before the Committee 
during the Paris session of the Assem- 
bly. The Rev. Scott said that on the 
previous day he had received a cable 
reporting a statement made to the 
press by Chief Hosea Kutako, leader of 
the Herero tribe in South-West Africa. 
This statement said that when the 
chiefs learned that the South-West 
Africa case was to be discussed at the 
Assembly they had cabled the United 
Nations, expressing their desire for 
the territory to be placed under the 
Trusteeship System. They had also in- 
formed the United Nations that the 
Rev. Scott was their legitimate spokes- 
man. 

When the tribal leaders received the 
Fourth Committee’s invitation they 
had approached the Secretary for 
South-West Africa and asked him to 
apply to the Union Government for 
the necessary permits and passports to 
travel to Paris to present their case to 
the United Nations. They had been 
told that the Union Government 
would be informed and its reply trans- 
mitted to them. “Unfortunately, no 
reply had been received,” said the Rev. 
Scott. 


COMMISSION REQUESTED The chiefs felt 
they were being de!ayed purposely and 
again wanted to make it known that 
the Rev. Scott was their spokesman 
and was competent to speak for them 
in their absence. They further urged 
that, if they were not granted pass- 
ports, the United Nations should send 
an impartial commission to act as wit- 
ness, when the case of South-West 
Africa was discussed by the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa. 
In that way the United Nations would 
receive full information regarding the 
true conditions in South-West Africa. 
If the Union Government had fulfilled 
its obligations as the mandatory power, 
and “had nothing to hide,” it should 
allow an impartial commission to visit 
the territory. 
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ln conclusion, the chiefs asked 
whether they were “to wait until God 
freed them from their misery.” They 
had believed that the United Nations 
would set them free and restore happi- 
ness and orotherhood to the tribes by 
piacing the territory under Trusteeship. 

The Committee’s Secretary then 
read a cable received on December 26 
and addressed to the Fourth Commit- 
tee by Angus Gariseb, Headman of the 
Damaras. The cable stated that the 
Damaras outnumbered the Hereros 
and had inhabited South-West Africa 
before them. The Hereros had in- 
vaded the territory and driven them 
trom their lands. 1he Damaras strong- 
ly objected to the Hereros’ representa- 
tions to the United Nations, since they 
had a prior claim. 

The Rev. Scott informed the Com- 
mittee that he did not know of the 
origin of this cable, but had evidence 
that the Damaras wished to be repre- 
sented at the Assembly and that their 
representatives were waiting at Wind- 
hoek with the Hereros. Concluding, 
the Rev. Scott warned that the fate 
which hung over South-West Africa 
also threatened the non-self-govern- 
ing territories of Swaziland, Basuto- 
land and Bechuanaland. The Union 
Prime Minister had, he said, an- 
nounced that those territories should 
be incorporated into the Union of 
South Africa, 


TRIBUTES Noting that the Committee 
had reached what was probably the 
last stage on the South-West African 
question at the current session, Awni 
Khalidy, of Iraq, wished to pay a 
tribute to the Rev. Michael Scott, to 
whom the Committee owed “gratitude 
and admiration.” Mr. Khalidy sug- 
gested that the Rev. Scott’s last state- 
ment should be submitted to the ad 
hoc Committee on South-West Africa. 
It had been obvious, he said, from the 
opening debate on the issue that the 
Herero representatives would not be 
able to attend the meetings. Neverthe- 
less, the Committee shoud not give up 
its “righteous struggle” in this regard 
and the Assembly should be told how 
much it regretted its inability to hear 
them. Iraq was therefore presenting a 
draft resolution to the effect that the 
Rev. Scott’s statement be sent to the 
ad hoc Committee on South-West 
Africa for whatever use the latter 
might make of it, and that the Com- 
mittee’s report to the Assembly express 
regret at not being able to hear the 
tribal chiefs. 

These views were endorsed by the 
representatives of Brazil, Cuba, Haiti, 
India, Ecuador, Pakistan, Uruguay, 
Guatemala, Norway, Indonesia, and 


ASSEMBLY ACTION ON 
QUESTION 


The General Assembly on January 
19 also took action on the question of 
South-West Africa, endorsing the reso- 
lutions submitted by the Fourth (Trus- 
teeship) Committee. Statements in 
plenary session were made by Dr. T. 
E. Donges, of the Union of South 


Africa. The representatives of Aus- 


tralia, Brazil, France, Iraq, India, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, United 
Kingdom, and Uruguay also partici- 
pated in the general debate. Assembly 
action and debate on this question 
will be reviewed in a future issue. 
(For earlier Committee action on 
South-West Africa, see the BULLETIN, 
vol. XII, no. 1). 





Liberia. Associating themselves with 
Iraq’s tribute these members urged 
that the Rev. Scott’s statement be sent 
to the ad hoc Committee on South- 
West Africa. Several representatives 
stressed the human aspects of the ques- 
tion, which they described as one of 
direct responsibility of the United Na- 
tions. Pursuing this theme, Kolli 
Tamba, of Liberia, thought three great 
tests faced the United Nations: the 
Korean question, the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa, and the 
issue of South-West Africa. If the 
United Nations failed the peoples of 
Africa the Organization would lose 
many supporters. Africans, he said, 
needed tangible proof that the United 
Nations wished to help them. 

The Iraqi draft was then adopted by 
40 votes to 0, with 9 abstentions. All 
administering members abstained on 
the vote. The Committee then unani- 
mously elected Norway, Syria, Thai- 
land, the United States and Uruguay 
as members of the ad hoc Committee 
on South-West Africa. 


PROPOSAL REVISED At a _ subsequent 
meeting the Fourth Committee heard 
a further statement from the Rev. 
Scott in which he underlined the 
importance of providing the tribes in 
South-West Africa with information 
on the Assembly’s action. He said that 
the tribal chiefs were prevented from 
attending the Assembly and he himself 
was physicall prevented from entering 
their territory. 

After further discussion, the Com- 
mittee adopted an amended version 
of the Iraqi resolution. This incor- 
porated an Ecuadorean amendment 
that requested the Secretary-General 
to transmit to the tribal chiefs the of- 
ficial Assembly documents on the 
South-West African question as con- 
sidered during the present session. The 
revised resolution as a whole was then 
approved by 34 votes to 1, with 9 
abstentions. 

This completed Committee action 
on the question of South-West Africa. 
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ASSEMBLY’S STEPS TO SPEED PROGRESS 
THROUGHOUT THE TRUST TERRITORIES 


series Of proposals designed to 

hasten the progress of the mil- 
lions of people living in Trust Terri- 
tories have been adopted by the Gene- 
ral Assembly. In taking this action the 
Assembly, on January 18, endorsed 
all but one of thirteen draft resolu- 
tions on Trusteeship questions adopted 
earlier by the Fourth Committee. 

The proposals, covering a wide field 
(see pp. 108-112 for details), included 
measures for the participation of in- 
digenous inhabitants of the Trust Ter- 
ritories in the work of the Trusteeship 
Council, for the total abolition of 
corporal punishment in these terri- 
tories, for educational advancement, 
and for the wider dissemination of 
information on the United Nations. In 
another sphere, the Assembly called 
for a full analysis of administra- 
tive ties between certain Trust Terri- 
tories and neighboring colonial areas 
and set up a special committee to ex- 
amine reports in this connection, 

The only Committee resolution 
which failed to receive Assembly en- 
dorsement dealt with the participa- 
tion of non-members of the Trustee- 
ship Council in its subsidiary organs. 
The proposal failed to obtain the re- 
quired two-thirds majority, the vote 
being 28 in favor, 18 against, with 10 
abstentions. Several of the Commit- 
tee’s other recommendations were 
adopted unanimously, while most of 
the others obtained large majorities. 

Except for explanations of vote on 
some of the proposals, plenary action 
was taken without discussion, a full de- 
bate on all the issues having taken 
place in Committee. This debate, in the 
words of Committee Rapporteur Her- 
mod Lannung, of Denmark, “was ani- 
mated by a desire to reach solutions to 
further the welfare of the inhabitants 
of Trust Territories.” All members, he 
said, had been motivated by a com- 
mon purpose: promoting the progress 
of people whose administration had 
been brought under the supervision of 
the United Nations. The voting clearly 
showed that in most cases a success- 
ful effort had been made to reconcile 
so far as possible the differences of 
opinion which existed, said Mr. Lan- 
nung. 

The Assembly’s action on Trustee- 
ship questions followed intensive work 
by the Fourth Committee, which had 
devoted more than three weeks to 
consideration of the Trusteeship Cgun- 
cil’s report and related questions. The 
report, covering the Council’s eighth 
and ninth sessions, surveyed current 
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conditions and progress in the eleven 
Trust Territories. In the course of 
general debate members commented 
on all aspects of Trusteeship and ad- 
vanced numerous proposals. Many of 
the representatives of non-adminis- 
tering powers criticized the policies 
pursued by the Administering Author- 
ities and what was described by some 
as “the inactivity of the Trusteeship 
Council.” 

Introducing the Council's report its 
President, Sir Alan Burns, of the 
United Kingdom, said that the Coun- 
cil, responding to previous requests by 
the Assembly, had tried to perfect its 
work methods with a view to improv- 
ing the machinery of the Trusteeship 
System. Members would, for instance, 
note the changes in the form of the 
report. Part One now consisted of an 
analytical account of the Council’s 
work and also dealt with such special 
subjects as the Ewe problem and rural 
economic development. Part Two 
linked all the relevant data relating 
to the Trust Territories: a factual 
description of conditions, statements 
of the Administering Authorities, steps 
taken to implement previous Assembly 
and Council recommendations, the gist 
of petitions raising general questions, 
the observations of the visiting mis- 
sions, the observations, conclusions 
and recommendations of the Council 
and, finally, member’s comments. 

To extend the duration of visits, 
without diminishing their frequency, 
the Council had further reviewed tHe 
organization and functioning of the 
visiting missions. Steps for improving 
the procedure of handling petitions 
had also been taken, together with 
measures to ensure that the least pos- 
sible time elapsed between the dispatch 
of the petitions to the United Nations 
and their examination by the Council. 

With regard to other features of the 
report, Sir Allen said stress should be 
laid to the importance of the Coun- 
cil’s work concerning rural economic 
development, which would contribute 
to a better understanding of the basic 
economic problems of the territories 
at their present stage of development. 
On this question the committee set up 
by the Council had already amassed 
much detailed information. 

Opening the Committee’s general 
debate Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, emphasized that the process of 
self-government must be learned by 
each people for itself, “by dint of its 
own struggle and sacrifice.” Mr. Sayre 
affirmed real progress was being made 
in all the Trust Territories toward 


building the foundations for self-gov- 
ernment. In some cases that progress 
was striking; in others the rate might 
be speeded up. 


FIRST TASK The first task, he said, was 
to aid the dependent peoples to de- 
velop a sense of responsibility for 
self-government at the local level, with 
the requisite instructions on how to 
put democracy into action, An ever 
increasing regard for the dignity of the 
individual must also be fostered. The 
process should then be progressively 
broadened to include district, and 
eventually, territory-wide self-govern- 
ment. 

A case in point was the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, where 
many local municipalities had been 
organized on democratic lines since 
the United States had assumed Trus- 
teeship responsibility. Approximately 
30 percent of the population of voting 
age had already enjoyed some form 
of suffrage, and District Councils were 
being organized. But the people did 
not yet have sufficient territorial under- 
standing or community feeling to make 
it possible to set up a territory-wide 
Legislative or Advisory Council. The 
United States was pressing towards 
that objective as speedily as possible. 

Mr. Sayre also underlined the im- 
portance of sound economic founda- 
tions and of using present-day tech- 
nological knowledge in overcoming 
hunger and_ poverty. Difficulties 
abounded, however. Economic assist- 
ance programs could not be forced 
upon unwilling recipients, while inno- 
vations might arouse opposition from 
tribal chiefs or vested interests. Old- 
time, unexacting subsistence econo- 
mies were often of greater appeal than 
increased revenues and progress at the 
cost of abandoning ancestral ways of 
life was not always desired. 


EDUCATION Perhaps the most neces- 
sary foundation for progress was edu- 
cation, Mr. Sayre continued. But 
experience showed it was easier to 
arouse the desire for schooling than to 
provide the means to satisfy it. An 
educational program based upon for- 
eign teachers was utterly impracticable. 
Accordingly, effective training schools 
for indigenous teachers constituted the 
keystone of any adequate program. 
For this time and substantial expendi- 
ture are required. The preparation of 
textbooks in the indigenous languages, 
together with the lack of a common 
language in many of the territories 
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were big problems, while there re- 
mained the crucial question of curric- 
ula. An academic education would 
not benefit primitive peoples. They 
needed to learn how to make life more 
rewarding and how to improve their 
living conditions. All these problems 
were not insoluble, as had been shown 
by such programs as the revised ten- 
year program for African education 
planned by the Tanganyika Govern- 
ment. Measurable progress was being 
made by the various Administering 
Authorities, with the help and advice 
of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. 

Dr. E, de Marchena, of the Domini- 
can Republic, felt that the trend 
toward co-operation and understanding 
between the administering and non- 
administering members—of which his 
country was one—was growing and 
that new progress was being made 
toward the objectives of Article 76 of 
the’ Charter. The provision of infor- 
mation about the United Nations to 
the indigenous peoples was of great 
importance. In this regard Dr. de 
Marchena said a primary difficulty 
was the language problem, as well as 
the choice of methods of dissemination 
and of’ the centres from which the 
information was to be supplied. It was 
not enough for the Department of 
Public Information and the Trustee- 
ship Department of the United Nations 
to send out pamphlets, posters and 
other material. The effort must be 
reinforced by action in the schools 
and social groups and by the govern- 
ments in the territories. The campaign 
should concentrate on two sectors of 
the population—the school children 
and the more advanced adults. The 
undertaking to provide such informa- 
tion, which was often forgotten or 
regarded as unimportant, was as urgent 
and necessary as the observance of all 
other terms of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments, said Dr. de Marchena. 

The importance of furnishing full 
information on the aims and activities 
of the United Nations and Trusteeship 
questions to the indigenous peoples 
was also emphasized by Nadim Attar, 
of Syria, who said the Administering 
Authorities should be urged to provide 
such information and to take more 
energetic steps to furnish suggestions 
as to the appropriate channels through 
which information might be communi- 
cated to the general public, Mr, Attar 
also placed particular emphasis on the 
handling of petitions by the Council 
whose attention in this respect had 
often been “superficial and routine.” 


PETITIONS AND MISSIONS In their gener- 
al appraisal of Trusteeship progress 
several other members underlined the 
vital role played by the visiting mis- 
sions to the Trust Territories and the 
examination of petitions. On the latter 
question a number of representatives 
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felt the Trusteeship Council’s work 
left much to be desired and that im- 
provements were necessary. Ivo Vej- 
voda, of Yugoslavia, pointed out that 
at its eighth session the Council had 
considered 317 petitions but only 62 
resolutions had resulted from this. It 
seemed that the Council was tending 
to adopt an increasingly automatic 
procedure, as well as standard deci- 
sions on numerous cases, irrespective 
of the subject. Mr. Vejvoda thought 
the best solution would be to establish 
a standing committee on _ petitions 
which would meet not only during 
Council sessions but also between 
them. Such an organ would have time 
to study petitions in detail and draw 
up concrete proposals enabling the 
Council to make useful decisions. The 
composition of such a standing com- 
mittee should be as wide as possible 
and extend to Member states who 
were not members of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

On the question of visiting missions, 
Dr. S. H. Tajibnapis, of Indonesia, 
thought the Council had not paid 
sufficient attention to the Assembly’s 
resolution on the subject. Despite the 
recommendation that the number of 
territories to be visited by a single 
mission should be reduced, the Visit- 
ing Mission to East Africa (last Fall) 
had toured three territories, or one 
more than the previous mission to that 
area. It was now proposed to send 
a mission to the four West African 
Trust Territories, although the serious 
problems in that region called for a 
thorough investigation on the spot. 

Also stressing the special impor- 
tance of the visiting missions, Jamil 
Mikaoui, of Lebanon, said they 
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formed the only link between the 
United Nations and the indigenous 
inhabitants. The missions should stay 
long enough in each territory to be 
able properly to discharge their duties. 
Obviously, a journey to Ruanda-Urun- 
di or Tanganyika was less pleasant 
than attending an Assembly session in 
Paris or New York, if only for cli- 
matic reasons. Members of the mis- 
sions should therefore be fully aware 
of the importance of their task, since 
the peoples they visited hoped and 
desired to have direct contact with 
representatives of the United Nations. 
The missions should also have more 
time to examine petitions submitted 
on the spot. 


“CORNERSTONES” ‘The visiting missions 
and petitions were described as “cor- 
nerstones” of the Trusteeship Council’s 
work, by Awni Khalidy of Iraq. Far 
from satisfied by the way in which the 
petitions were being handled, Mr. 
Khalidy said they were treated more 
or less mechanically. Admittedly some 
were trivial, but others involved im- 
portant problems. It was to be hoped 
the Committee would seriously con- 
sider this question. 

Surveying Trusteeship progress gen- 
erally, the Iraqi representative ob- 
served that some of the colonial pow- 
ers still clung to nineteenth century 
ideas, although in a different guise. 
It was the duty of the Assembly, the 
Fourth Committee and the Trusteeship 
Council to bring home to those powers 
that times had changed and that not 
only in their own interests, but in the 
interests of the whole world, they 
should change with them. It would 
be impossible in the long run to pre- 
vent Trust Territories or Non-Self- 
Governing Territories from attaining 
freedom and independence or self- 
government. The question was no 
longer a subject of debate. The co- 
lonial powers should decide whether, 
when the time came, they wished to 
make permanent enemies of the for- 
mer dependent peoples or whether 
they wished to retain them within their 
empires. 

In the political field, the real prob- 
lem was whether any given territory 
was being administered with a view 
to its eventually becoming self-gov- 
erning or independent, or whether it 
was a mere field for exploitation. The 
idea of fusion was utterly futile, said 
Mr. Khalidy, History was full of in- 
stances; one great empire had realized 
the significance of the changes that 
were taking place and had come to a 
statesmanlike arrangement with many 
of its associates in Asia. That power 
had seen that it was impossible to 
change a people, a culture, a language 
or a religion. Other great empires, 
however, still harbored the 19th-cen- 
tury concept of imperialism. The 
Trusteeship Council had gained a fund 
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of experience, but its work was not 
perfect. As a member of the Council, 
Iraq felt more speed was desirable 
and also more sympathetic treatment 
of certain problems. 

D. Macapagal, of the Philippines ex- 
pressed disappointment at the slow 
progress. In actual fact, he said, four 
years after the establishment of the 
Trusteeship System, when definite im- 
provements in the conditions in the ter- 
ritories might justifiably have been ex- 
pected, the Council’s report contained 
no evidence of major changes in the 
administration of the territories. To- 
day, as in 1947, the peoples of Africa 
and the Pacific Islands were still await- 
ing an opportunity to take effective 
part in the affairs of their territories, to 
have their children educated in well- 
equipped schools, to enjoy proper 
living and working conditions and to 
benefit from the blessings of modern 
civilization. 

Broadly speaking it must be recog- 
nized that the fundamental problems 
existing in the Trust Territories re- 
mained unsolved. The Council had 
failed to secure more positive results 
in the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment in the territories, despite the 
Assembly’s express recommendations 
on this subject. On the Ewe question, 
the Council’s function was apparently 
more and more being reduced to 
approving all the measures enacted by 
the Administering Authorities, even 
when they encountered the most active 
opposition from the populations con- 
cerned. The Assembly had recom- 
mended the use of the United Nations 
flag in the territories, yet the Council’s 
report showed that this flag was still 
not being flown everywhere, and at 
all times. Resolutions adopted on 
petitions clearly showed that in many 
cases the Council was still unable or 
unwilling to study the petitions, espe- 
cially those raising questions of gen- 
eral interest. If the Trusteeship System 
was to operate successfully, the Philip- 
pines maintained that the Administer- 
ing Authorities show “wider vision” 
and the non-administering states should 
be still more vigilant in defending the 
interests of the indigenous peoples. 


CRITICAL VIEW Another critical view 
was that taken by G. N. Zarubin, of 
the U.S.S.R. The incomplete informa- 
tion furnished by the Administering 
Authorities, as well as the petitions, 
visiting missions’ reports and other 
documentation submitted to the Trus- 
teeship Council, showed that the ad- 
ministering powers were not really 
trying to promote the advancement of 
the peoples of Trust Territories, or 
lead them progressively toward self- 
government or independence, Instead, 
they were attempting to strengthen 
the colonial system by the close asso- 
ciation of the Trust Territories with 
their own colonies, in the shape of the 
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so-called administrative unions. The 
administering powers were also main- 
taining the tribal system instead of 
gradually replacing it by one based on 
democratic principles. 

In a detailed review of the situation 
in various territories, Mr. Zarubin 
pointed to the inter-territorial organi- 
zation linking Tanganyika with the 
neighboring colonies of Kenya and 
Uganda. This, he contended, gave 
the Trust Teerritory no chance to de- 
velop as a separate unit. Moreover, 
the annual reports for 1949 and 1950 
clearly showed that all important posts 
in the administration of the territory 
were held by Europeans. Similarly, 
in Somaliland the chief administrative 
posts were reserved for Italians. De- 
spite the formal assurances it had 
given the Fourth Committee the Ad- 
ministering Authority here was carry- 
ing out reprisals against individuals 
and organizations which had opposed 
the granting of the Trusteeship to 
Italy. Nothing more or less than a 
military system had been set up in 
Somaliland. 

In Ruanda-Urundi there were no 
elected organs and the tribal system 
was encouraged by the Administra- 
tion, despite the fact that it was in- 
compatible with the territory’s develop- 
ment. The annual reports on the 
United States - administered Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory showed that 
no steps had been taken for the in- 
digenous people to participate in legis- 
lative, executive and judicial organs. 
All authority was still in the hands of 
the High Commissioner, who was 
responsible to the Secretary of State 
for the Navy. The territory was ad- 
ministered as a centralized military 
organization and the Visiting Mission 
—in 1950—had emphasized in its re- 
port that the transfer of the powers of 
the military government to a civil 
administration had taken place “only 
in theory,” because in practice mili- 
tary and civil functions were still 
closely linked insofar as the higher 
administrative posts were concerned, 
and a large number of minor posts 
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were filled by regular or reserve naval 
personnel. 

The situation in the economic and 
social fields in the Trust Territories 
was, Mr. Zarubin maintained, just as 
unsatisfactory. His delegation, anxious 
to improve such a situation, had sub- 
mitted proposals to the eighth and 
ninth sessions of the Trusteeship 
Council, designed to defend the rights 
of the indigenous peoples and to en- 
sure that economic development was 
carried out in their interests. But those 
proposals had been defeated through 
the efforts of the administering powers. 
The Council had adopted very differ- 
ent resolutions which would not help 
the territories in their evolution to- 
ward self-government and independ- 
ence. The Assembly should therefore 
request the Administering Authorities 
to fulfil the obligations they had as- 
sumed under the Charter. 


“PAINFULLY SLOW” ‘The sad truth was 
that conditions in the Trust Territories 
had not substantially improved, said J. 
Michalowski of Poland. A careful 
study of the Council’s report presented 
a clear picture of the “painfully slow 
progress” made toward participation 
by the indigenous peoples in adminis- 
trative affairs in the territories. The 
Administering Authorities always used 
the same argument to explain why the 
indigenous populations participated to 
so small an extent in the political 
administration of the territories—that 
their educational level was too low 
to enable them to take part in govern- 
ment. But members who had listened 
to the representatives of the Ewe 
people before the Committee would 
be able to realize how false that argu- 
ment was. He was certain that the 
appointment of persons like those rep- 
resentatives to the highest posts would 
be of great benefit to the well-being 
of the populations in both Togolands. 
The old colonial methods were be- 
coming increasingly difficult to apply 
as a result of the global movement for 
national liberation, said Mr. Michal- 
owski. Well aware of this the “colonial 
authorities” were accordingly apply- 
ing more long-range and effective 
measures. Realizing that economic ex- 
pansion was the key to political and 
social development the admiinstering 
powers were making every effort to 
restrict the indigenous populations to 
a subordinate role in the economic 
organization of the territories. In 
agriculture, for instance, on which the 
economy of most of the territories was 
based, the introduction of modern 
farming methods was impeded by an 
insufficient knowledge of mechanics 
and natural science on the part of 
the indigenous inhabitants. 

PROBLEM OF DIALECTS Several represen- 
tatives stressed the importance of 
education in preparing the indigenous 
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population quickly for self-government 
or independence. In this connection 
J. Dudley Lawrence, of Liberia, 
urged that teaching should not be 
given in the vernacular languages. He 
said that in territories where some 30 
or 40 languages, or dialects were 
spoken it was difficult and expensive 
to train the teaching staff required, as 
well as to prepare the necessary text- 
books. Moreover, people who had 
been taught in the vernacular would, 
in practice, not be eligible for sec- 
ondary or higher school education, 
nor would their education fit them for 
modern life. Mr. Lawrence felt that 
education in the Trust Territories 
should therefore be given in the lan- 
guage of the Administering Authority, 
thereby enabling the indigenous 
peoples to advance more rapidly to- 
ward attainment of all the objectives 
proclaimed in the Charter. 

Liberia was glad to note that in 
most of the territories the administra- 
tions were constantly improving the 
medical and public health services. 
Much still remained to be done, but 
the indigenous populations were being 
given increasing opportunities for ap- 
preciating the advantages of scienti- 
fic medicine over witchcraft. Every- 
one should realize that, of all the re- 
sources of the territories, the human 
resources were the most valuable, Mr. 
Lawrence declared, endorsing the 
views expressed by the Iraqi repre- 
sentative. 

Referring to the importance of pe- 
titions, Dr. W. Pedrosa, of Brazil, 
urged that the visiting missions should 
have sufficient time to study petitions 
submitted to them in the territories 
and to decide which petitions should 
be transmitted to the Trusteeship 
Council. As missions at present did not 
have enough time, they sent all peti- 
tions to the Council which then found 
an abnormally large number of com- 
munications before it and was unable 
to examine them all carefully. 

Mr. Pedrosa noted that the Council 
had decided in future to send two 
separate missions to the Pacific ter- 
ritories. This was a wise decision and 
the cost would probably not exceed 
$20,000 every three years. A difficulty 
was to find eight representatives of 
states-members of the Council with 
sufficient knowledge of the problems 
involved. Perhaps invitations could 
be extended to persons whose coun- 
tries had previously been members of 
the Council, or to delegations which 
had participated for some years in 
the work of the Fourth Committee. 
Dr. Pedrosa recalled that the Special 
Mission to Western Samoa in 1947 
had included only two members of the 
Council, but it had been satisfactory 
in every way. The Committee should 
consider recommending the adoption 
of some such system. The most care- 
ful attention, he said, should be given 
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to the reorganization of the visiting 
missions. 

Commenting on methods of giving 
the indigenous peoples information on 
the United Nations, U Hla Maung, 
of Burma, agreed with other repre- 
sentatives that it was not enough to 
send the Administering Authorities 
pamphleis and posters. A_ publicity 
and information effort should also be 
made, particularly among_ school 
children. The principles and objectives 
of the Trusteeship System should be 
brought to the knowledge of the 
indigenous populations who would 
thus be better able to understand the 
duties and work of the Administering 
Authorities and learn to place greater 
trust in the United Nations. 

Mr. Maung thought there was no 
question that some progress had been 
made in the territories since the insti- 
tution of the Trusteeship System, but 
that progress should have been much 
faster. The time seemed ripe to look 
forward to the end of the Trusteeship 
System. He suggested that it might 
be possible to include in the Trustee- 
ship Questionnaire submitted to the 
Administering Authorities a question 
asking them to estimate when they 
expected the territories under their 
charge to be ready for self-government 
or independence. 


WESTERN SAMOA Replying to specific 
criticisms concerning Western Samoa, 
J. V. Scott of New Zealand — the 
administering power — assured the 
Committee that two government 
departments in that territory, the post 
office and the customs branch, were 
headed by Samoans, and, in fact, were 
entirely staffed by Samoan officers. 
Mr. Scott added that 1,030 of a total 
of 1,097 employees in the public 
services of Western Samoa_ were 
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locally recruited, the number in the 
latter category having increased by 
100 percent in the last ten years. The 
Polish representative had also as- 
serted that only one representative 
to every 6,000 Samoans was in the 
Legislative Assembly, the correspond- 
ing figure for the European popula- 
tion being 1 to 200. The Assembly 
was, however, composed of 12 elected 
Samoans, 5 elected Europeans and 6 
official members. The Samoans thus 
had an absolute majority. 

With regard to criticism of health 
conditions, the New Zeland represent- 
ative said that despite the present 
world-wide shortage of medical prac- 
tioners the number of doctors in 
Western Samoa had increased in 1950. 
Furthermore, 23 Samoan medical 
practitioners trained at the Medical 
School in Fiji were working in the 
territory while 16 others were in train- 
ing. The number of Samoan nurses 
was similarly increasing. 


PREJUDICED VIEWS Summing up the 
general debate, Sir Alan Burns said 
that, as President of the Trusteeship 
Council, he had listened with some 
surprise to the criticisms of its work. 
He would not attempt to defend the 
Administering Authorities, | which 
comprised half of the Council’s mem- 
bership, because no words of his 
would serve to eradicate the prejudice 
against them that had been so easily 
discernible during the debate. The 
Administering Authorities, as directly 
responsible for administering — the 
Trust Territories, deserved some 
sympathy and appreciation and to any 
reasonable critic their work could not 
appear wholly bad. 

Sir Alan held that no one possessing 
any knowledge of the territories, un- 
less “blinded by prejudice,” could 
sincerely belive that all existing diffi- 
culties could be wiped out overnight. 
Nor could anyone fail to recognize 
that considerable progress had been, 
and continued to be made, in depend- 
ent territories throughout the world. 
There were backward groups in many 
self-governing or independent coun- 
tries. He did not suggest that in those 
countries, any more than in the Trust 
Territories, the position was so simple 
that it could be cleared up in a short 
time. The Trusteeship Council, by 
careful study of the problems and 
through the collective experience it 
had gathered over a period of years, 
took a balanced view of the situation 
in the territories. Extremists were sel- 
dom right; it was, said Sir Alan, the 
moderate man, appreciating both sides 
of the question and criticizing with 
restraint who won the respect of his 
fellow men. 

On completion of its general debate 
on the Council’s report, the Fourth 
Committee turned to consideration of 
a series of draft resolutions, relating 
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to various aspects of Trusteeship. 
Eight meetings were devoted to dis- 
cussion of the various proposals which 
fell into two general groups: those 
concerning the procedures of the 
Trusteeship Council, and those re- 
lating to conditions in the Trust Ter- 
ritories and the operation of the 
Trusteeship System as a whole. 
PETITIONS PROPOSAL The first proposal 
considered was a Yugoslav draft 
which, among other matters, recom- 
mended the establishment by the 
Trusteeship Council of a standing 
committee for the examination of 
petitions, to meet between and during 
the Council’s sessions. The Council 
would devise procedures by which 
the standing committee would make a 
preliminary examination of each peti- 
tion and prepare, on the basis of this, 
proposals for action on the petition 
by the Council. The proposal also 
asked the Administering Authorities 
to submit to the Council each year 
special information regarding action 
taken on the Council’s recommenda- 
tions “in respect of all petitions ex- 
amined” except in cases where the 
Council did not consider it necessary. 
During discussion on this proposal 
Sir Alan Burns, of the United King- 
dom, drew a distinction between two 
categories of petitions: those concern- 
ing personal cases which came within 
the competence of the local courts, 
and those concerning general aspects 
of the situation in the territories. The 
latter, he said, could only be studied 


usefully in the context of the annual 
administrative reports. In order to ex- 
amine them properly the Council had 
to rely on the help of the special repre- 
sentative from the Trust Territories 
and to possess all the detailed informa- 
tion necessary for a fair judgment of 
conditions. The Yugoslav proposal 
meant that, if that work were to be 
properly done, these special represen- 
tatives would have to be at the dis- 
posal of the Council, or the Commit- 
tee on Petitions almost constantly. The 
United Kingdom could not accept 
such an obligation. 

B. C. Ballard, of Australia, thought 
that criticism regarding the Council’s 
examination of petitions was “rather 
exaggerated.” The Council could not 
be blamed for dereliction of duty 
every time it decided that a petition 
did not call for any decision. Some 
petitions, for instance, concerned mat- 
ters within the competence of courts 
in the territories. Mr. Ballard main- 
tained that a detailed study of the 
replies sent to petitioners by the Coun- 
cil did not reveal any unfairness or 
lack of consideration. His delegation 
believed the Yugoslav draft was pre- 
mature and in conflict with the power 
given to the Trusteeship Council by 
Article 90 of the Charter. It could 
not support that draft. Mr. Ballard 
also pointed out that the Administer- 
ing Authorities in their annual reports 
already furnished information § on 
action taken to give effect to the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations on petitions, 
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THE PRIME MINISTER of the New Kingdom of Libya, Mahmoud Montasser Bey, recently visited 

the General Assembly in Paris to discuss the question of Libya’s admission into the United Nations. 

Left to right: Mahmoud Montasser Bey, Secretary-General Trygve Lie, Dr. Keshia Bey, deputy 
Prime Minister of Libya, and Awni Dajani, legal adviser. 
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Other representatives stressed that, 
as petitions constituted one of the 


main features of the Trusteeship 
System, every effort should be made to 
improve the procedure for examining 
them. 

After further discussion and draft- 
ing revisions, the Yugoslav proposal 
was adopted by 39 votes to 5, with 5 
abstentions. 


INFORMATION The next proposal adop- 
ted by the Committee was a Syrian 
draft resolution concerning the dis- 
semination of United Nations informa- 
tion in the Trust Territories. This 
resolution, as amended, considered it 
essential for the peoples of the Trust 
Territories to be informed of the pur- 
poses and operation of the United 
Nations, and of the Trusteeship 
System in particular. It recommended 
that the Administering Authorities 
take steps to disseminate such informa- 
tion among the population and in the 
schools, and report to the Secretary- 





RESOLUTION ON EDUCA. 
TIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


The operative part of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution on educational ad- 
vancement in Trust Territories was as 
follows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


1. INvirES Member States of the Unit- 
ed Nations to make available to qualified 
students from Trust Territories, fellow- 
ships, scholarships and internships, and 
to notify the Trusteeship Council con- 
cerning the availability of such fellow- 
ships, scholarships or internships in pub- 
lic as well as private institutions; 


2. INvirEs the Trusteeship Council to 
request the Secretary-General, having in 
mind the procedures of the expanded 
program of technical assistance and the 
machinery of the Technical Assistance 
Administration, to make such arrange- 
ments as may be necessary to ensure the 
efficient administration of all offers of 
scholarships, fellowships and internships 
for inhabitants of Trust Territories that 
may be made; 

3. Requests the Trusteeship Council 
further to invite the Administering Au- 
thorities concerned to avail themselves 
of such scholarships, fellowships and in- 
ternships in accordance with procedure 
to be devised and to give full publicity 
with regard to such fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and internships in their respective 
Trust Territories; 

4. Invites the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion to give all appropriate assistance in 
the implementation of the present reso- 
lution; 

5. Requests the Trusteeship Council 
to report with regard to these matters to 
the General Assembly at its next regular 
session. 
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General details of such steps. The pro- 
posal was adopted by 48 votes to 0, 
with no abstentions. 

Important measures to speed educa- 
tional advancement in the Trust Terri- 
tories stemmed from an Indian resolu- 
tion. This proposal, adopted by 39-0, 
with 8 abstentions, recognized that the 
speedy educational advancement of 
the indigenous peoples is essential for 
attaining the objectives of the Trustee- 
ship System. The resolution (see box 
on page 108 for text) therefore invited 
Member states to make available to 
qualified students from the territories 
fellowships, scholarships and intern- 
ships, and to notify the Trusteeship 
Council on the availability of such op- 
portunities “in public as well as pri- 
vate institutions.” 


CLOSER LINKS There was considerable 
discussion on a proposal which en- 
visaged closer links between the in- 
digenous inhabitants of the territories 
and the Trusteeship Council. This 
draft, jointly submitted by Cuba, 
Ecuador, Egypt and India, asked that 
the Trusteeship Council examine the 
possibility of “associating the inhabi- 
tants of the Trust Territories more 
closely in its work, and to report the 
results of its examination” to the 
General Assembly’s next _ session. 
Presenting the proposal, Dr. G. Pérez 
Cisneros of Cuba recalled that a few 
weeks earlier the Fourth Committee 
had adopted a resolution inviting the 
Special Committee to study the pos- 
sibility of associating the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories in its work. He 
maintained that a similar policy should 
be followed as regards participation 
by associate members in the work 
of the Trusteeship Council. 

Mr. Pérez Cisneros thought it only 
reasonable that the Council be in- 
formed of the opinion of the peoples 
administered, as well as of the ad- 
ministrators. The procedure would 
have the additional advantage of pre- 
paring the indigenous populations to 
assume their responsibilities at the 
international level, which was the 
basic purpose of the Trusteeship 
System and as such should be safe- 
guarded by the Fourth Committee. 

Moreover, it would not be the first 
time that the principle of the partici- 
pation of associate members had been 
recognized in the United Nations. The 
constitutions of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America and the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East made provision for the 
participation of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories in their work as associate 
members. A similar provision was to 
be found in the constitutions of WHO, 
UNESCO, ITU, WMO and the Interim 
Committee of ITO, as well as in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The Trust Territories and the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories could 
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also be admitted as associate members 
to certain regional bodies such as the 
conferences of the South Pacific and 
the West Indies, subsidiary organs of 
the South Pacific Commission and the 
Caribbean Commission, respectively. 
Opposition to the proposal was ex- 


pressed by the representatives of 
Belgium, the United Kingdom, France 
and Australia. Pierre Ryckmans, of 
Belgium, thought a grave misunder- 
standing existed. Instead of taking a 
step forward, as had been suggested, 
the draft in his view represented an 
innovation without precedent. In all 
the organizations cited by Cuba the 
associate members represented the ter- 
ritories and nothing else. In every case, 
Mr. Ryckmans held, it was the govern- 
ments which designated the repre- 
sentatives to these bodies. The Com- 
mittee should seriously consider the 





ABOLITION OF CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT IN TRUST 
TERRITORIES 


The General Assembly’s resolution on 
this question was as follows: 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RECALLING its resolution 440 (V) of 
December 2, 1950, in which it recom- 
mended that measures should be taken 
immediately to bring about the complete 
abolition of corporal punishment in all 
Trust Territories where it still existed, 

CONSIDERING that the said resolution 
does not establish any distinction between 
the native and territorial judicial authori- 
ties which are empowered, by law or 
by custom, to award such punishment. 


HAVING NOTED the reports submitted 
in pursuance of the said resolution by the 
Administering Authorities concerned, 


1. Notes that measures have been 
taken to reduce the number of offences 
in respect of which the penalty is applied; 

2. Notes the arguments presented by 
the Administering Authorities concerned 
to explain why this penalty has not yet 
completely disappeared; 

3. IS OF THE OPINION nevertheless 
that these considerations should not pre- 
vent the complete abolition of corporal 
punishment in the Trust Territories where 
it still exists; 

4. Urces that corporal punishment 
(by whip, cane or any other means) 
should be completely abolished ‘as a dis- 
ciplinary punishment in all prisons of 
the Trust Territories where it still exists; 


5. RECOMMENDS that Administering 
Authorities should enforce immediately 
the legislation with a view to replacing 
corporal punishment in all cases by meth- 
ods of modern penology; 

6. REPEATS its previous recommenda- 
tions and urges Administering Authori- 
ties concerned to comply with them with- 
out delay. 





consequences of the precedent pro- 
posed. 

Recalling that his delegation had 
supported the draft resolution regard- 
ing the association of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories in the work of 
the Special Committee, Sir Alan Burns 
said the draft under discussion related 
to an entirely different organ — a 
principal organ of the United Nations 
—the responsibilities and functions of 
which, unlike those of the Special 
Committee, were clearly laid down in 
the Charter. The idea behind the pre- 
sent proposal was rather to associate 
in the Trusteeship Council's work 
persons holding opinions which dif- 
fered from those of the Administer- 
ing Authority of the territory con- 
cerned. The indigenous inhabitants 
were, however, already able to express 
their views by means of the right to 
petition and through the visiting mis- 
sions. Furthermore, the draft proposal 
gave rise to considerable practical 
difficulties, the chief of which would 
be the choice of representatives of 
the indigenous populations. For ex- 
ample, it was hard to see how the 
representative of a territory such as 
Tanganyika could be selected, with 
its population of seven million com- 
prising numerous races and tribes, 


“AMBITIOUS” PROPOSAL Sharing these 
views, Mr. Nady, of France, described 
the draft as “extremely ambitious.” It 
suggested introducing the status of 
“associate members” of the Council, a 
step for which neither the Charter nor 
the Trusteeship Agreements provided. 
If the suggestion were accepted, he 
asked, would it then be proposed to 
extend that system to the other main 
organs of the United Nations, perhaps 
even to the Assembly itself? 

Mr. Ballard, of Australia, pointed 
to certain risks entailed in the idea 
of a separate representation for the 
indigenous inhabitants. Such _ inde- 
pendent representation in the Council, 
side by side with that of the Admin- 
istering Authorities, might give rise 
to regrettable competition or disputes, 
he said. That aspect should be con- 
sidered. Australia strongly opposed 
any action which might have the 
effect of weakening the confidence 
placed in the Administering Authori- 
ties by the indigenous peoples. 

Dr. Enrique de Marchena, of the 
Dominican Republic, also expressed 
doubts at to the constitutional ques- 
tions involved. After further debate 
the joint draft resolution, as revised 
by drafting amendments, was adopted 
by 33-4, with 4 abstentions. As adopt- 
ed, the proposal noted that special 
provisions exist in the constitutions of 
some of the specialized agencies and 
regional bodies of the United Nations 
permitting, on the proposal of the 
Administering Member concerned, the 
admission to those organs of Non- 
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Self-Governing and Trust Territories 
as “associate members.” Commending 
this practice, the resolution invited the 
Trusteeship Council to study the pos- 
sibility of associating the people of 
the Trust Territories more closely in 
its work, and to report on its findings 
to the next Assembly session. 

Another proposal, submitted by 
Argentina and Iraq, recommend- 
ing the participation of non-members 
of the Trusteeship Council in its sub- 
sidiary organs, was next adopted by 25 
votes in favor, 14 against, with 11 
abstentions. (This proposal was sub- 
sequently rejected in plenary session 
as it failed to secure the requisite two- 
thirds majority.) As adopted by the 
Committee the joint draft expressed 
the view that non-members of the 
Trusteeship Council could “partici- 
pate constructively” in the work of 
the Council’s subsidiary organs. It 
also proposed, in view of these con- 
siderations, that Italy should be as- 
sociated with the activities of the 
Council’s subsidiary bodies. 


ATTAINMENT OF AIMS A draft resolution 
concerning the attainment by the Trust 
Territories of the objective of self- 
government or independence evoked 
some discussion, The operative part 
of the proposal, submitted by Haiti, 
India, Lebanon, Philippines and 
Yemen, noted that in the case of no 
Trust Territory, except Somaliland, 
had the Administering Authority con- 
cerned given information as to the 
time and manner in which the territory 
is expected to attain the objective of 
self-government or independence, Ac- 
cordingly, the Administering Au- 
thorities of all territories except 
Somaliland were invited in include 
certain information in their annual 
reports. This would include “the mea- 
sures taken or contemplated which 
are intended to lead the Trust Terri- 
tory in the shortest possible time, to 
the objective of self-government or 
independence” and, “the period of 
time in which it is expected that the 
Trust Territory shall attain the 
objective of self-government or inde- 
pendence.” 

Many representatives spoke in 
favor of the proposal which was, as 
it stood, opposed by the representa- 
tives of several administering members. 
José Ingles, of the Philippines, sub- 
mitted that the draft did no more than 
request the Administering Authorities 
to inform the Assembly as to the 
period within which they considered 
that the various territories would at- 
tain the aim of self-government or 
independence. There was, he said, no 
question of fixing a definite time-limit, 
as had been the case in Somaliland, 
(due to achieve its independence with- 
in ten years) nor was there any 
question of instituting a uniform time- 
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limit for all the territories. Several 
other members endorsed these views. 

Sir Alan Burns, in analyzing the 
joint draft, said it seemed to imply a 
note of criticism of all the administer- 
ing powers except Italy. It seemed to 
imply that the Administering Authori- 
ties were blamed for failing to submit 
information on the time and manner 
in which they expected territories 
under their administration to attain 
self-government or independence. He 
pointed out, however, that the Trustee- 
ship Agreements for those territories 
did not impose an obligation on the 
Administering Authorities to work to 
a fixed time table or plan. It was true 
that the Assembly had seen fit, in the 
case of Somaliland under Italian ad- 
ministration, to stipulate that the ter- 
ritory should attain independence 
within ten years, and the Administer- 
ing Authority should naturally con- 
form to the pertinent provisions of 
the Trusteeship Agreement. On the 
other hand, the Assembly had con- 
sidered it unnecessary to include 
similar provisions in the other Trustee- 
ship Agreements, thus admitting that 
the situation in those territories did 
not call for the establishment of any 
precise plans. For that reason his 
Government had not considered, and 
still did not consider, it either neces- 
sary or desirable to lay down precise 
and detailed plans as to the time and 
manner in which the Trust Terri- 
tories under its administration would 





CHAIRMAN of the Fourth Committee: Dr. 
Henriquez Urena, of the Dominican Republic. 


achieve self-government or independ- 
ence. 


Indeed, it would be impossible to 
draw up such plans. One need only 
consider the case of Togoland, where 
there were widely different views on 
the territory’s political future since 
certain elements of the population in 
the north were demanding complete 
integration with the Gold Coast, 
while others sought the unification of 
Togoland under British administra- 
tion with Togoland under French 
administration. 

The United Kingdom proposed the 
deletion of the words “taken or con- 
templated” and an amendment to an- 
other paragraph in the draft. If this 
was acceptable the United Kingdom 
would vote for the proposal. 

For France, Leon Pignon sympath- 
ized with the generous motives behind 
the joint proposal but deplored “its 
somewhat suspicious attitude with 
regard to the Administering Authori- 
ties.” Citing the political progress 
being made in French-administered 
territories, Mr. Pignon said still further 
reforms were being made and there 
was constant progress toward the ob- 
jectives laid down in Article 76 of 
the Charter. France would vote for 
the proposal if the United Kingdom 
amendments were accepted, more 
because of the good intentions behind 
it than because it considered it of 
much practical use. 

After further discussion the Com- 
mittee voted upon the United King- 
dom amendments, both of which 
were rejected. Various drafting 
changes were then incorporated into 
the draft resolution which, after a 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote, was 
adopted as a whole by 38 votes to 
7, with 6 abstentions. 


VISITING MISSIONS The Committee went 
on to endorse proposals concerning the 
organization and methods of function- 
ing of visiting missions, on rural eco- 
nomic development in Trust Terri- 
tories, and on information regarding 
the implementation of Trusteeship 
Council and Assembly resolutions re- 
lating to Trust Territories. Adopted by 
35-7 with 8 abstentions, the resolu- 
tion on visiting missions stemmed 
from a proposal jointly sponsored by 
Brazil, Syria and Lebanon. Under the 
operative part of the proposal the As- 
sembly recommended a further Coun- 
cil review of the organization and 
functioning of the missions with the 
object of: (a) increasing the duration 
of each visit to each territtory; (b) 
reducing the number of territories to 
be visited by a single mission; and, 
(c) achieving these ends without 
diminishing the frequency of visits to 
the Trust Territories. The resolution 
reaffirmed the desirability of each 
mission being constituted so far as 
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possible from representatives who sit 
on the Trusteeship Council but recom- 
mended that, whenever it is necessary 
for practical reasons to appoint other 
representatives, the Council should 
consider non-Members of the Council 
to nominate suitably qualified persons. 

The resolution on rural economic 
development, sponsored by Burma, 
India, Syria and Yemen, noted action 
already taken by the Trusteeship 
Council on the question and, in parti- 
cular, the “complex and _ exacting 
technical nature” of a study being 
made on the subject. The proposal, 
adopted by 41-0, with no abstentions, 
suggested that the Council consider 
inviting appropriate specialized agen- 
cies, such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the _ International 
Labor Organization, as well as other 
experts, to assist it in making a study 
on the rural economic development of 
Trust Territories. 

The proposal concerning informa- 
tion on the implementation of reso- 
lutions relating to Trust Territories, 
an amended version of a Cuban draft, 
recalled the Assembly’s 1950 resolu- 
tion on the same subject. It then ob- 
served that in certain cases effect has 
not yet: been given to all Trusteeship 
Council and Assembly recommenda- 
tions applicable to Trust Territories. 
The hope was therefore expressed 
that those Administering Authorities 
which have not yet given effect to all 
such recommendations and decisions 
will “implement them as speedily as 
possible” and inform the Trusteeship 
Council of steps taken, or envisaged. 
Finally, the resolution asked the Coun- 
cil to include, in its report to the As- 
sembly, such conclusions as it con- 
siders necessary on action taken by 
the Administering Authorities. The 
proposal was adopted by 48-0 with 
one abstention (Belgium). 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT A _ resolution 
presented by Brazil, Dominican Re- 
public, France, Iraq, Philippines, and 
Venezuela concerning the total aboli- 
tions of corporal punishment in all 
Trust Territories was approved by 45 
votes to 0, with 5 abstentions (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, New Zeal- 
and the United Kingdom.) As finally 
adopted (see box on page 109 for full 
text) the proposal urged that corporal 
punishment, by whip, cane or any 
other means, should be completely 
abolished as a disciplinary punishment 
in all prisons of Trust Territories 
“where it still exists.” The resolution 
reiterated previous recommendations 
on the question and urged Administer- 
ing Authorities to comply with them 
“without delay.” 

Two proposals were originally sub- 
mitted on this subject and after con- 
siderable discussion the Committee 
appointed a sub-committee to coordi- 
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nate the texts of the drafts, from 
which the final resolution resulted. In 
the course of debate diverse views 
were advanced on the question of 
corporal punshment. 

Introducing the joint Brazilian- 
French draft, Mrs. Rosalina Lisboa de 
Larragoitti, of Brazil, declared that 
corporal punishment was a_ survival 
of a policy condemned by the con- 
science of mankind. It was shameful 
that in 1951, in the name of the 
civilization of the white race, Africans 
should be treated as “beasts of burden” 
when they were obedient, and as “wild 
beasts” when they rebelled. The 
blindness of those who thus prepared 
the ground and the victims for Com- 
munist propaganda, by generating 
hatred against the Western world was 
frightening, she said. 

Several other representatives strong- 
ly supported the proposal. Mr. Pérez 
Cisneros noted that in a number of 
territories, including Nauru, Western 
Samoa, the Pacific Islands and 
French-administered Togoland and 
the Cameroons, corporal punishment 
no longer existed. In other territories, 
however, the practice continued and 
although some progress had _ been 
made toward abolition, it was not 
sufficient, as could be seen from the 
Trusteeship Council’s report. 

There was no difference in princi- 
ple between the approach of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and that of the sponsors 
of the proposal on this subject, said 
Sir Alan Burns. The only difference 
was that of timing. In the light of its 
practical experience the United King- 
dom considered that such an important 
reform could be introduced only after 
adequate preparation, if it were not 





RAPPORTEUR of the Fourth Committee, Mr. 
Hermod Lannung, of Denmark. 


to produce harmful effects. That prep- 
aration was going ahead in British- 
administered territories and, as a 
result of the educative influence of 
social welfare centres and community 
development projects, it was being 
paralleled by a progressive reduction 
in the number of offences for which 
corporal punishment could be award- 
ed. 


Sir Alan cited the position in 
Tanganyika where the government 
had reluctantly decided that to 


abolish corporal punishment for cat- 
tle thefts would be so far in advance 
of African public opinion as to create 
a lack of confidence in the courts. He 
also pointed to the situation in the 
Gold Coast, as an indication of Afri- 
can views on the subject. An ordinance 
providing for the total abolition of 
corporal punishment had been amend- 
ed by the Legislature there whose 
members were nearly all Africans, 
sO as to retain corporal punishment 
for house-breaking by persons posses- 
sing dangerous weapons. The Legisla- 
ture had felt that, until police pro- 
tection was more effective, the offence 
would best be controlled by fear of 
corporal punishment. 


Mr. Ballard informed the Com- 
mittee that the Australian Govern- 
ment had decided to draft legislation 
providing for the abolition of corporal 
punishment. In any case, he said that 
such punishment had not been car- 
ried out in Australian-administered 
territories since before the Second 
World War. After further debate, the 
proposal, as revised, was adopted, 
45-0, with 5 abstentions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNIONS On the con- 
troversial question of administrative 
unions between Trust and neighboring 
non-self-governing territories, two 
draft proposals were before the Com- 
mittee. A U.S.S.R. draft recommended 
the Administering Authorities, through 
the Trusteeship Council, to set up in 
the Trust Territories legislative and 
administrative organs which were not 
“subordinate to any organs established 
on the basis of unions between the 
Trust Territories and the colonies, and 
to take legislative and other action to 
that end.” A joint Indian-Philippines 
proposal, amongst other matters, re- 
quested the Trusteeship Council to 
complete its investigation into all 
aspects of administrative unions and 
to submit to the next Assembly ses- 
sion a special report containing an 
analysis of each such union to which 
a Trust Territory was a party. 

In debate on the two proposals, a 
number of representatives urged that 
further steps be taken to ensure that 
the separate development and identity 
of Trust Territories should not be re- 
tarded in any way by administrative 
unions with adjacent colonial regions. 
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Reviewing the history of the question, 
G. N. Zarubin said the report of the 
Standing Commitiee on Administrative 
Unions had passed “in silence” over 
the fact that it was administering 
powers’ policy to deprive the Trust 
Territories of their special status and 
to bring about their annexation by 
linking them with colonies, under the 
pretext of establishing administrative 
unions, thus violating the Trusteeship 
Agreement and former Assembly 
resolutions on _ the subject. The 
U.S.S.R. had, he said, already drawn 
attention to this fact at the Assembly’s 
third and fourth sessions. In his dele- 
gation’s view it was now imperative 
that the Assembly should take steps 
to prevent the Administering Authori- 
ties from pursuing their policy of an- 
nexing the Trust Territories. The 
Soviet proposal was consistent with 
the Charter and aimed at promoting 
the overall advancement of the Trust 
Territories, as well as satisfying the 
aspirations of the indigenous peoples. 

In support of the joint draft resolu- 
tion, Mr. Ingles, of the Philippines, 
said that the Standing Committee on 
Administrative Unions did not appear 
to have analyzed the statements of 
the Administering Authorities as ex- 
haustively as might have been ex- 
pected, in order to give due weight to 
the different views expressed by 
various petitioners and by visiting 
missions. The Standing Committee 
should reconsider its conclusions and 
in particular, the situation of the terri- 
tories under French administration 
should again be thoroughly examined. 
There was some doubt whether the 
status of those territories was in ac- 
cordance with the Trusteeship System 
and whether it would in practice be 
possible for them to obtain independ- 
ence or self-government and to with- 
draw from the French Union should 
they desire to do so. 

The Trusteeship Council had not 
yet been able to perform the task 
assigned to it by the Assembly, but 
before the 1952 session of the Assem- 
bly it would have time to carry out a 
comprehensive analysis covering all 
aspects of administrative unions in all 
the Trust Territories where the prob- 
lem existed. 


“DERIVED ADVANTAGES” Some of the 
administering members reviewed ad- 
ministrative unions in which terri- 
tories for which they were responsi- 
ble were involved, contending that cer- 
tain advantages were derived by the 
Trust Territories through such unions. 
Mr. Ryckmans said that the long- 
standing administrative union between 
Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo 
had been of great benefit to the for- 
mer. The Trust Territory enjoyed all 
the services of the Belgian Congo and 
the problem of over-population had 
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been partly solved by settlement on 
land provided by the Belgian Congo. 

Referring to the relations between 
British-administered Togoland and the 
Cameroons with the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria respectively, W. A. C. Mathie- 
son said it had long been clear that 
the only practical way of promoting 
the Charter’s objectives in those two 
small Trust Territories was by ad- 
ministering them as integral parts of 
the larger neighboring _ territories. 
They derived advantages from this 
association which could not otherwise 
ensue. 

Tanganyika’s administrative union 
with Kenya and Uganda was, said Mr. 
Mathieson, rather different. He re- 
called that the report of the first visit- 
ing mission to Tanganyika had stated 
that these inter-territorial arrange- 
ments were an advantage to the Trust 





ASSEMBLY 
RESOLUTION ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE UNIONS 


The operative part of the General 
Assembly’s resolution on administrative 
unions affecting Trust Territories was as 
follows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

1. Nores that the Trusteeship Council 
has not as yet been able to examine fully 
all the aspects of administrative unions; 

2. Nores further that some of the 
recommendations of the Council have not 
yet been fully implemented; 

3. REeQuEsTs the Trusteeship Council, 
in order to enable the General Assembly 
to arrive at conclusions concerning ex- 
isting administrative unions affecting 
Trust Territories, to submit to the sev- 
enth session of the General Assembly a 
special report containing a complete an- 
alysis of each of the administrative unions 
to which a Trust Territory is a party, 
with special reference to: 

(a) The considerations enumerated in 
paragraph 1 of the resolution 326 
(IV) of the General Assembly; 
The compatability of the arrange- 
ments already made with the pro- 
visions of the Charter of ‘the Unit- 
ed Nations and the Trusteeship 
Agreements. 


(b) 


4. ESTABLISHES a Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Unions, which shall meet 
three weeks before the next session of the 
General Assembly, composed of Belgium, 
Brazil, India and the United States of 
America, to make a preliminary exami- 
nation of the special reports prepared by 
the Trusteeship Council and to present 
its observations thereon to the seventh 
session of the General Assembly. 





Territory and should be commended, 
provided they were confined to the 
existing limits. The United Kingdom 


intended to obey that injunction. 
Therefore, the Soviet proposal could 
not apply to Tanganyika. 

Mr. Ballard said that Australia’s 
views on this question had already been 
explained at considerable length in 
the Trusteeship Council. The adminis- 
trative union between Papua and New 
Guinea was in full accord with the 
Trusteeship Agreement for the latter 
territory. Moreover, when that agree- 
ment was framed the Assembly had, 
he said, been aware of Australia’s 
intention. 

After further discussion the U.S.S.R. 
proposal was voted upon and rejected 
by 12 votes to 11, with 24 abstentions. 
The joint draft resolution, as amended, 
was then adopted by 29 votes to 10, 
with 8 abstentions. (see box at left 
for text of resolution) 

When the administrative unions 
question was considered in plenary 
meeting the U.S.S.R. re-introduced its 
proposal, which was again rejected by 
16-13 with 26 abstentions. In plenary 
session, the representative of France 
then proposed that in the Fourth Com- 
mittee’s resolution an administrative 
unions the following should be deleted 
from operative paragraph no. 1: 
“ . . . and, in particular, questions 
arising out of the membership of the 
Cameroons and Togoland under 
French administration in the French 
Union.” This proposal was accepted 
without objection and the Assembly 
then adopted the Committee’s resolu- 
tion as a whole by 36 votes in favor, 
to 8 against, with 11 abstentions. 

The final resolution adopted by the 
Fourth Committee on January 15, by 
unanimous vote, related to the report 
of the Trusteeship Council. The resolu- 
tion expressed the Assembly's confi- 
dence that the Council, “in a spirit of 
genuine understanding and co-opera- 
tion, will continue to contribute—and 
with increased effectiveness — to 
achieving the high objectives of the 
International Trusteeship System.” 
The Council was also asked to con- 
sider at future sessions the comments 
and suggestions made during discus- 
sion at the sixth Assembly session, 
including the “valuable discussions in 
the Fourth Committee on various 
specific Trusteeship problems, with a 
view to arriving at a speedy solution 
of those problems.” 

At an earlier stage in its proceed- 
ings the Fourth Committee had adopt- 
ed a comprehensive resolution on the 
Ewe and Togoland Unification prob- 
lem (see the BULLETIN, vol. XII no. 
zs 

This completed the Fourth (Trus- 
teeship) Committee’s agenda for the 
current session, the Committee being 
the first to finish its schedule. 
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NO PROGRESS REPORTED IN 
KOREAN CEASE-FIRE TALKS 


HE Pan Mun Jom cease-fire talks 

continue to be deadlocked over 
the issue of airfield construction dur- 
ing an armistice period in Korea, ac- 
cording to a Unified Command com- 
munique issued on January 23. The 
communique stated that “In the con- 
tinued absence of a statement of in- 
tent from the Communists regarding 
their intention to restrict an increase 
of their air capability during the armi- 
Stice, it can only be assumed by the 
Unified Command that the Commu- 
nists mean to prolong the Korean war 
and create an unacceptable threat to 
the security of the Unified Command 
ground forces during the armistice. 

“As has been their tactics through- 
out the negotiations on restriction on 
military airfields, the Communists 
again refused to discuss the specific 
problems confronting the negotiators 
and took refuge in evasive generality 
expressed by them as interference by 
the Unified Command in ‘our inter- 
nal affairs.’ 

“Neither was any progress made in 
the discussion on item four (Prisoners- 
of-War). The crux of the problem 
continues to be the free choice by the 
prisoners to accept or refuse repatria- 
tion, as opposed to the unconditional 
and if necessary forced return of all 
of them. 

“Efforts of the Unified Command to 
localize the negotiations to specific 
points were without success.” 

A similar lack of progress was re- 
ported from earlier meetings at Pan 
Mun Jom. On January 21 the two 
military sub-committees remained 
deadlocked over the dual issues of air- 
field construction during a truce and 
repatriation of war prisoners On a 
“voluntary” basis. 

During a ten-minute meeting that 
day on the airfield question, Chinese 
General Hsieh Fang declared that his 
side would reject “forever” any pro- 
posal demanding restrictions on con- 
struction. In the war prisoner sub- 
committee on the same day, North 
Korean Major-General Lee Sang Cho 
said that his delegation would “never 
yield” in their insistence on an uncon- 
ditional blanket repatriation of pris- 
oners, 


CAMP SAFETY PLAN On only one point 
concerning prisoners was any degree 
of accord reached. This was an agree- 
ment “in principle” on the establish- 
ment of a joint military staff commit- 
tee to work out safeguards for pris- 
oners-of-war camps during the fight- 
ing. 

The proposal was first made by the 
United Nations Command after the 
Chinese and North Koreans had ac- 
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cused a United Nations forces plane 
of attacking a camp near Kandong in 
which 10 prisoners were allegedly 
killed and 60 wounded. The United 
Nations Command admitted its planes 
were “in the general area” of Kan- 
dong on the night in question, but ac- 
cused the enemy of violating the pro- 
visions of the Geneva Convention re- 
garding identification of prisoner-of- 
war camps. 

In the latest of a series of neutrality 
violation charges, the Chinese-North 
Koreans accused United Nations air- 
craft of strafing a convoy carrying sup- 
plies to their truce delegation. They 
said the attack took place on the road 
between Pan Mun Jom and Pyong- 
yang, the North Korean capital. 

In reply, the United Nations Com- 
mand admitted an attack might have 
occurred unintentionally, At the same 
time, however, it accused the enemy 
of violating the neutrality agreement 
which guaranteed freedom from at- 
tack to a single northbound and one 
southbound convoy daily. 

A Unified Command investigating 
officer acknowledged that four planes 
bombed and strafed a bridge and anti- 
aircraft positions at the place where 
the attack allegedly took place. He de- 
clared, however, that if a truce con- 
voy was in the area it was apparently 
violating the agreement. 


REPLY TO RED CROSS In another develop- 
ment on January 21 two representa- 
tives of the International Red Cross, 
Dr. Otto Lehner and Albert de Coca- 
trix, received a reply to a note they 
gave General Lee a week earlier for 
transmission to Kim II Sung, Premier 
of North Korea, The letter was from 
the President of the International Red 
Cross, Dr. Paul Ruegger. The con- 
tents of the reply, which was from Lt. 
General Nam II, senior delegate of the 
Chinese-North Korean forces to the 
truce talks, were not disclosed. The 
two Red Cross representatives arrived 
at Pan Mun Jom on January 16 and 
expressed hopes of being allowed to 
travel to North Korea to deliver a let- 
ter personally to Kim II Sung. In a 
statement Dr. Lehner said the Inter- 
national Red Cross was pursuing its 
policy of contacting both sides in any 
conflict. A Unified Command spokes- 
man announced that his side had no 
knowledge of the Red Cross delega- 
tion’s visit, adding: “They are neutrals 
acting entirely on their own.” 


AIR RAID CHARGES A series of allega- 
tions charging that Unified Command 
planes had raided a prisoner-of-war 
camp near Kandong on January 14, 
killing ten prisoners were submitted by 





the Chinese-North Koreans at the 
truce meetings on January 15. Major- 
General Lee Sang Cho charged that 
three bombs were dropped on the 
camp where the main hospital was hit. 
In addition to at least ten killed, the 
Communists said over sixty were 
wounded. 

The following day a statement is- 
sued at General Ridgway’s headquar- 
ters submitted that the Communists 
had violated every provision in the 
Geneva Convention on protection of 
prisoner-of-war camps from danger of 
air attack. The statement made these 
points: 

1. “The Chinese and North Ko- 
reans have never disclosed the exact 
location of any of their 11 war pris- 
oner camps. 

2. “The camps are not marked, as 
required in the Convention, and the 
Unified Command has thus not been 
able to identify them in spite of re- 
peated aerial photographic reconnais- 
sance missions. 

3. “Kandong is on a main highway 
running across Korea from the North 
Korean capital, Pyongyang, to the 
port of Wonsan. Many trucks travel 
on this highway providing a lucrative 
military target. The Convention re- 
quires that prisoners shall be kept out 
of combat zones and away from mili- 
tary targets. It is clear the Communists 
have violated and are continuing to 
violate every provision of Article 23 
of the Geneva Convention.” 

In making these points the Unified 
Command statement conceded that 
United Nations planes had been in the 
general area of Kandong on the night 
of January 14, adding: “It is impos- 
sible without further information from 
the Communist delegation on the ex- 
art location of the P.O.W. camp to 
verify, or deny the alleged occurence.” 

Later, on January 23, the Unified 
Command admitted an _ inadvertent 
bombing of the Kaesong security zone 
and conceded that evidence indicated 
that Unified Command planes had 
struck a Chinese-North Korean con- 
voy. The latter was apparently struck 
when Unified Command planes at- 
tacked a bridge position on the Kae- 
song-Pyongyang highway. 
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FORTY-SIX COUNTRIES AID 
UNITED NATIONS ACTION IN KOREA 


ORTY-TWO Member states and 

four non-Member countries have 
so far offered assistance in the collec- 
tive United Nations action in Korea, 
according to a summary of military 
and relief assistance for Korea issued 
at the General Assembly in Paris on 
January 22. Of these countries twen- 
ty-seven have offered military aid, and 
thirty-eight assistance for emergency 
relief. 

The summary, which was accom- 
panied by a statement from Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie, showed the status 
of assistance as of January 15, 1952. 
Under the Security Council’s resolu- 
tion of July 7, 1950, offers of assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea are 
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made available to the Unified Com- 
mand, acting on behalf of the United 
Nations. The summary revealed that 
of the twenty-seven countries offering 
military assistance, seventeen at 
present have ground, air or naval units 
fizhting with United Nations forces in 
Korea. Eight countries have air and 
sea transports in action, and seven 
have placed hospital and medical field 
units at the disposal of the Unified 
Command. The latter, says the sum- 
mary, have deferred acceptance of five 
offers of military aid. 

HISTORIC ACTION Describing the Unit- 


ed Nations action as “the first of its 
kind in the history of international 


UNITED NATIONS forces in Korea’s rugged terrain often receive supplies by air. Here, a 105 mm. 
howitzer has just been released from its berth in a ‘‘flying boxcar.” Three parachutes will lower — 
the 5,000-pound gun gently to earth. 
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organizations,” Mr. Lie in his state- 
ment declared: 

“The world will never forget the 
bravery, sacrifice and suffering of the 
people of Korea. Nor will the world 
ever forget the great part played by the 
United States, which has borne the 
main burden and sustained by far the 
heaviest casualties among Member 
states in this historic action. Many 
other Member states have sent their 
men to fight for peace in a truly in- 
ternational army and hve given gen- 
erous assistance to the people of Ko- 
rea. The common effort in Korea has 
also been of decisive importance in 
helping to lay the foundations for col- 
lective security under the United Na- 
tions against armed aggression in the 
future. 

“Let us hope that fighting and 
bloodshed may be brought to an end 
by continued, persistent and wise ef- 
forts in armistice negotiations. Equal- 
ly, let us hope that the example of the 
United Nations action in Korea will 
prevent any more ‘Koreas.’ ” 


CONTRIBUTING STATES ‘The forty-two 
Member nations and four non-Member 
states listed in the summary as offer- 
ing aid in Korea are as follows: Ar- 
gentina, Australia. Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethi- 
opia, France, Greece, Iceland, India, 
Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Sweden, 
Thailand, Turkey, South Africa, Unit- 
ed Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 

Non-Member countries: 
Cambodia, Italy, Japan. 


Austria, 





TECHNICAL AID EXPERT 
ON MISSION TO LIBYA 


Dr. Adeline Babbitt, an American 
educator who has worked in the 
United States, Hawaii and Burma, will 
begin training teachers needed by the 
schools of Libya, the newest nation in 
the world, officials of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization have announced. 

Dr. Babbitt is leaving for Libya in 
February on a one-year mission under 
UNESCO’S program of technical assist- 
ance for economic development. She 
will help Libyan educators in a cen- 
ter where women elementary-school 
teachers are being trained. The center 
is also writing and producing the text- 
books which will be needed in their 
classes. 
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GREAT PROBLEMS FACE 
KOREA RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY 


HE magnitude of the task con- 
fronting the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA), as 
well as some of its frst accomplish- 
ments, has beea outlined by several of 
the Agency’s expert consu.tants in 
United Nations radio broadcasts re- 
corded at Pusan 
These recorded interviews empha- 
size the desperate economic plight of 
the Republic of Korea. There is dis- 
astrous financial inflation; many tex- 
tile mills and other industrial plants 
are in ruins; the fishing industry strug- 
gles with worn-out equipment and 
little of that; the land itself is deeply 
eroded; forests are cut and denuded; 
hillsides are gradually crumbling into 
the sea and the hydrological cycle is 
being disrupted, Farmers cannot pro- 
duce adequate crops for lack of ani- 
mal power, fertilizer, and other basic 
needs; shortage of fuel, destruction of 
power lines and plants have further 
crippled the always small power sup- 
ply. Eighty per cent of the school 


buildings are a shambles, without 
equipment or textbooks; the once- 
thriving: consumer goods __ industry, 


which used raw materials from Man- 
churia and North Korea, has virtually 
disappeared. The country was already 
lacking in economic leadership and 
technical training after 40 years of 
suppression by the Japanese, who re- 
served the responsible positions for 


themselves and used the Koreans in 
work requiring little or no training. 


CIVIL ASSISTANCE COMMAND This is the 
situation confronting the reconstruc- 
tion agency set up by the United Na- 
tions. While fighting continues, 
UNKRA has assigned many members 
of its staff to the United Nations Civil 
Assistance Command (UNCAC), which 
is under the United Nations’ military 
Command and is charged with civil 
assistance during the present emer- 
gency. One of its outstanding achieve- 
ments has been the prevention of epi- 
demic disease among the overcrowded 
and unsettled population. UNKRA con- 
tinues to lay long-range plans and take 
practical immediate steps. The Agency 
is forming comprehensive programs 
and projects to bring new life to the 
country and its people. A staff of 
technical experts, in co-operation with 
UNCAC staff, is sharing its knowledge 
with the Republic of Korea Govern- 
ment through its ministries and their 
agencies. Industrialists, economists and 
educators likewise seek the advice of 
the UNKRA staff. Under their guidance 
some improvement is visible but it is 
only a bare beginning. Industry must 
be revived, and people trained to 
operate it. 

WORK OF CONSULTANTS Advice is con- 
stantly requested and given on pro- 
duction, financial and power problems 


COMMONWEALTH DIVISION LEADERS MEET IN KOREA 





HEAVY RAINS had reduced Korean roads to quagmires when Lieut. General W. Bridgeford (right) 


visited the British Commonwealth Division Headquarters. 


He is met by Divisional Commander 


Major-General J, Cassels, wearing a long muffler to keep the chill out. The Commonwealth Divi- 
sion includes units from Australia, Canada, New Zealand and Britain. 
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in the textile industry. The textile 
consultant of UNKRA, working through 
UNCAGC, assists in getting clearance for 
Operation, raw material and supplies 
for the badly damaged mills. The 
Korean Textile Bureau co-operates 
fully and follows the advice given. 

A particularly heavy blow to Korea 
was the destruction of 50 per cent of 
the nation’s livestock. There is no 
mechanized farm power and draft cat- 
tle are essential to cultivate the land. 
Usually, only those animals that are 
too old for work are used for food. If 
a farmer raises a pig, he probably will 
not have a cow, for he will not have 
enough food for both. In such circum- 
stances the loss of livestock amounts 
to tragedy, and the importance of 
recent achievements of the veterinarian 
consultant assigned to UNCAC becomes 
clear. When ten per cent of the swine 
population of a town near Pusan had 
died within a short time, the consult- 
ant, together with Korean veterinaries, 
made an emergency trip to the town, 
performed examinations and autopsies, 
and was able to discover the trouble. 
Instructions for diagnosis and _ treat- 
ment of the disease and provision of 
appropriate drugs enabled the farmers 
to halt the epidemic. 

Pressing needs in physical rehabili- 
tation of injured, in vocational educa- 
tion and, particularly, in soil reclama- 
tion and agricultural techniques are 
being studied in co-operation with 
Korean authorities. The UNKRA con- 
sultants have unanimously praised the 
willingness and courage shown by the 
Korean people in their continuing 
struggle to restore their country. 





NORWAY ADHERES TO 
CONVENTION ON TRAFFIC 
IN -PERSONS 


Norway has deposited an instrument 
of adherence to the Convention for 
the Suppression of the Traffic in 
Persons and of the Exploitation of 
the Prostitution of Others. The Con- 
vention was adopted by the General 
Assembly on December 2, 1949 and 
was opened for signature on March 
10, 1950. It came into force on July 
25, 1951. 

The present treaty consolidates an 
international agreement of 1904 and 
international conventions of 1910, 
1920 and 1933 dealing with traffic in 
women and children, and embodies 
the substance of a 1937 draft pre- 
pared by the League of Nations. 
Parties to the Convention agree to 
punish violators and take measures 
to prevent international traffic in 
persons. In addition, the Convention 
obliges parties to take measures “for 
the rehabilitation and social adjust- 
ment” of victims of prostitution. 
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undertaken by the World ith 
United Nations International Chign’s 
bring doctors from all parts of the wd 
developments an international chign’s 
Paris under the auspices of the Figh ¢ 
with WHO and UNICEF. Here, @tors 
and public health specialists fromyer 


courses in the latest treagnts 


Left: French instructors teach nurses on fellow- 

ship programs in the latest methods of re- 

adaptation for children suffering from vascular 
ailments. 


: 


Below: special bath-tubs for hydro-therapic treatment of ile pa 
at the Henri Poincaré Hospital, Paris, in co-offtion w 





ld’s Sick Children 


' 
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d’s pe children is one of the vital tasks 
ld ifn Organization (WHO) and the 
Chign’s Emergency Fund. In order to 
he vid up-to-date in the latest therapeutic 
chign’s centre has been established in 
e Figh Government and in co-operation 
re, @ors, nurses, social welfare workers 
frromyer fifty countries attend advanced 


reagnts for children’s diseases. 


Medical students from many different countries 

attend lectures on social pediatry at the chil- 

dren’s centre (upper right). They also get in- 

formation on the latest techniques in serum 

fabrication (lower right). 
a 

Back home in Finland after a refresher course at the Paris centre 
this Finnish doctor (below) puts his newly acq-ired knowledge to 


of iMfle paralysis, contributed by WHO, are used 
practical use, 


co-ofition with the children’s centre. 





ASSEMBLY ACTION TO SPEED 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A six-week examination in the Sec- 

ond (Economic and Financial) 
Committee of major problems in the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries culminated in the 
adoption by the General Assembly of 
ten resolutions on January 12 aimed 
at meeting these problems. The texts 
of these resolutions, nine of which 
were approved without debate, were 
the same as those submitted by the 
Committee. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE Three concerned 
technical assistance. One, adopted 
uanimously, was to place the United 
Nations program of training in public 
administration on a continuing basis. 
It also noted with approval that the 
1952 budgetary provisions not only for 
this program ($145,000) but also for 
the regular United Nations program of 
technical assistance for economic de- 
velopment ($479,000), and the advis- 
ory social welfare services program 
($768,500) involved the same amounts 
as those appropriated for the 1951 
programs. Additional technical assist- 
ance activities in these three fields, the 
Assembly also recommended, should 
be eligible for financing under the ex- 
panded technical assistance program 
where they cannot be financed from 
the United Nations budget. (For de- 
tails, see BULLETIN, vol. XI, no. 12, 
page 497.) 

EXPANDED PROGRAM A second resolu- 
tion, adopted by 51 votes to 0, with 5 
abstentions, noted progress in the 
operation of the expanded technical 
assistance program, and made pro- 
vision for its future financing. As 
before, the funds for 1952 are to come 
from voluntary contributions by gov- 
ernments. The Assembly urged them 
to contribute funds at least equal to 
those pledged ($20,000,000) for the 
first period of the program (July 1950 
—December 31, 1951). These con- 
tributions are to be negotiated through 
the new Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds. Subject to 
any other Assembly resolution on the 
pledging of extra-budgetary funds, the 
Secretary-General will convene a con- 
ference to ascertain approximately the 
total amount of contributions that will 
be available for the second period of 
the expanded program. All Members 
of the United Nations and of the spe- 
cialized agencies participating in the 
program will be invited to the confer- 
ence. 

Financial arrangements, as worked 
out by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil for the administration of the funds 
contributed, were also approved. (See 
BULLETIN, vol. XI, no. 7.) 
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The Assembly further recommended 
that governments continue their ef- 
forts for co-ordinating technical as- 
sistance, and looked forward to in- 
creased collaboration between agencies 
giving technical assistance and those 
giving financial assistance so as to 
obtain maximum co-ordination be- 
tween these two types of aid. 

The Economic and Social Council’s 
action on the expanded program was 
noted with satisfaction (including its 
approval of participation by the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union 
and the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization in the program). 

In addition, the Assembly welcomed 
the Technical Assistance Committee’s 
recommendations for (a) a more gen- 
erous provision of supplies and equip- 
ment in the rendering of technical as- 
sistance, and (b) greater emphasis on 
the establishment of training and 
demonstration projects and pilot plants. 
(For details of resolution, see BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XII, no. 1, page 17.) 


GROUP TRAINING Also adopted by 51 
votes to 0, with 5 abstentions, was a 
resolution on group training. This 
recommended that organizations taking 
part in the expanded program give 
sympathetic consideration to requests 
from under-developed countries for 
placing teams of workers, foremen 
and technicians for training in ap- 
propriate enterprises abroad. (For de- 
tails, see BULLETIN, vol. XII, no. 1, 
page 17.) 

FINANCING The financing of economic 
development was dealt with in three 
more resolutions, details of which are 
given in vol. XII, no. 2, of the BUL- 
LETIN, pages 74-75. 

The first, on the practicability and 
timeliness of which there was some 
discussion in plenary (see page 126), 
asked the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to submit a detailed plan for estab- 
lishing, as soon as circumstances per- 
mit, a special fund for grants-in-aid 
and low-interest, long-term loans to 
help under-developed countries, at their 
request, accelerate their economic de- 
velopment and finance basic non-self- 
liquidating development projects. The 
plan is to be submitted to the next 
regular Assembly session. The Coun- 
cil was further asked for a series of 
recommendations at the same time on 
the composition and administration of 
the fund and the collection of con- 
tributions. The resolution to this effect 
was approved on a roll-call vote by 
30 votes to 16, with 11 abstentions. 


FURTHER STUDIES Approving the Coun- 
cil’s most recent action on the financ- 
ing of economic development (see 


BULLETIN, vol. XI, no. 6), the Assem- 
bly, by a second resolution, asked the 
Council: (i) to continue its studies 
on the problem of financing; (ii) to 
study practical ways and means and 
comprehensive programs for develop- 
ing under-developed countries; (ili) to 
pay particular attention to the prob- 
lems presented, within the framework 
of existing institutions, by the financ- 
ing of non-self-liquidating projects and 
the establishment of a regular flow of 
international public capital; (iv) to 
consider additional methods of in- 
creasing the international flow of pub- 
lic funds to under-developed countries. 


The vote on this resolution was 45 
for, 0 against, with 8 abstentions. 


INVITATION TO BANK The third resolu- 
tion on financing envisaged co-opera- 
tion between the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
and national agricultural and indus- 
trial credit institutions of under-de- 
veloped countries which are members 
of the Bank and which have low an- 
nual per capita income levels. This was 
with a view to increasing credits for 
expanding and improving the present 
production of these countries “in the 
measure and with the speed desirable.” 

The Assembly accordingly invited 
the Bank, within the framework of its 
Articles of Agreement, to continue to 
expand its lending operations, keeping 
in mind the special situation of such 
under-developed countries. 

In particular, the Bank was invited: 
(i) to give full consideration to con- 
tinuous and effective co-operation with 
national agricultural and industrial in- 
stitutions of under-developed countries 
which are members of the Bank, in 
order to increase their effective re- 
sources by means of loans; (ii) to pro- 
vide such institutions with the techni- 
cal advice required to establish sound 
standards and methods of scrutiny and 
control of loans to agricultural and 
industrial producers, so as to ensure 
the viability of such loans; (iii) to 
consider the possibility of increased 
financing of basic agricultural develop- 
ment projects so as to ensure greater 
productivity and utilization of land 
resources; (iv) to consider the pos- 
sibility of increased financing of manu- 
facturing industries so as to enable 
the under-developed countries con- 
cerned to make further use of their 
mineral and other resources, thereby 
aiding them to achieve more rapid 
progress in industrialization; (v) to 
keep the Economic and Social Council 
periodically informed of its progress 
in these fields of development. 


The Assembly further recommended 
that all governments respond to the 
fullest extent possible to a previous 
Council recommendation that more of 
the developed countries take action, in 
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the light of the balance-of-payments 
position, to allow the Bank to use 
more of the 18 per cent of their sub- 
scriptions pledged in domestic cur- 
rencies for its loan transactions. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION Recognizing the need 
for a continuing, comprehensive and 
methodical study of every aspect of 
economic development in achieving a 
better direction of effort and re- 
sources for the economic advancement 
of under-developed countries, the As- 
sembly, in another resolution (adopted 
by 52 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions), 
made two requests of the Economic 
and Social Council: 

First, it should promote studies of 
a program for the rapid industrializa- 
tion of under-developed countries. 
These should include studies on the 
economic, social, fiscal, technical and 
organizational problems involved, and 
on the roles which both industrially 
advanced and under-developed coun- 
tries have to play in such a program. 
Second, it should, as soon as practic- 
able, submit concrete provosals to the 
Assembly for measures that may aid 
such countries in connection with 
these problems. (For details, see BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XII, no. 2, page 75.) 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS The creation 
of conditions whereby under-developed 
countries can more readily acquire 
machinery, equipment and industrial 
raw materials in return for the goods 
and services they export was dealt with 
in a further resolution which was 
unanimously adopted. Among its rec- 
ommendations was one that Members 
of the United Nations consider the 
possibility of commercial agreeents for 
the purpose. (See next column). 


INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY To ensure 
more rapid world economic progress, 
yet another resolution pointed out, 
closer international co-operation is 
needed to facilitate the best use of the 
world’s manpower resources, natural 
resources and productive equipment. 
The Assembly accordingly asked the 
Economic and Social Council to study 
the varying ways in which the produc- 
tivity of people everywhere can be in- 
creased by the application of existing 
scientific and technical knowledge. The 
Council was also asked to recommend, 
as soon as practicable, methods of 
making the results of these studies 
available to under-developed countries 
at their request. 

The vote on this was 44-0, with 10 
abstentions. (For details, see BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XII, no. 2, page 76.) 


LAND REFORMS Land reform was the 
subject of the Assembly’s tenth resolu- 
tion on economic development matters. 
It was adopted by 56 votes to 0. The 
Assembly thereby urged all govern- 
ments to carry out the land reform 
recommendations of the Economic and 
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INTEGRATED DEVELOPMENT 
AND COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS 


AYS of dealing with obstacles 

to the economic development of 
under-developed countries, arising 
from current world economic trends, 
are recommended in a_ resolution 
unanimously adopted by the General 
Assembly on January 12. The Assem- 
bly acted on the recommendation of 
its Second (Economic and Finan- 
cial) Committee, where the resolution 
was also approved unanimously. 

The current sharp increase in the 
demand for raw materials, the pre- 
amble points out, has resulted in in- 
creases in the prices of a number of 
raw materials and in fluctuations in 
the prices of others. In many cases, it 
has been accompanied by increased 
prices and a reduction in the avail- 
ability of important types of machin- 
ery, equipment, consumer goods and 
industrial raw materials needed for 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries. It has also cre- 
ated inflationary pressures and re- 
sulted in prices being regulated at dif- 
ferent relative levels for different prod- 
ucts. This has caused or increased eco- 
nomic difficulties in many under-de- 
veloped countries. Continued domestic 
and external inflationary pressures, if 
unchecked, are likely, the Assembly 
recognized, to have an unfavorable 
effect on the rate and pattern of eco- 
nomic development. 

One way of obtaining the means 
to carry out economic development 
plans in under-developed countries is 
to create conditions under which these 
countries can more readily acquire 
machinery, equipment and industrial 
raw materials for the goods and serv- 
ices which they export. 

The Assembly accordingly recom- 
mended a number of measures which 
United Nations Members should take, 
within the framework of their general 
economic policy, as follows. 


COUNCIL'S RECOMMENDATIONS First, they 
should make every possible effort, as 
recommended by the Economic and 
Social Council at its twelfth session 
(see BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 8): 


@ To take special measures, during 
the period of general shortages of 
goods, to achieve adequate production 
and equitable international distribution 


of capital goods, essential consumers’ 
goods and raw materials “especially 
needed for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, the pres- 
ervation of standards of living and the 
furthering of economic development.” 


@ To take direct and indirect meas- 
ures, during the period of general 
inflation, to regulate, at equitable 
levels and relationships, the prices of 
essential goods moving in international 
trade, including capital goods, essen- 
tial consumers’ goods and raw ma- 
terials. 


¢ To maintain these measures for 
equitable regulation of distribution 
and prices as long as strong inflation- 
ary pressures persist. 

© To do everything possible to fore- 
stall inflationary pressures, thus pre- 
venting speculative profits and main- 
taining the purchasing power of the 
poorer sections of the population, 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS Second, Mem- 
bers of the United Nations should 
consider the possibility of facilitating 
through commercial agreements: (a) 
the flow of machinery, equipment and 
industrial raw materials needed by 
under-developed countries; (b) the de- 
velopment of natural resources to help 
meet both the domestic needs of un- 
der-developed countries and the needs 
of international trade. 

Such commercial agreements, how- 
ever, shall not contain economic or 
political conditions which violate the 
sovereign rights of under-developed 
countries including the right to deter- 
mine their own economic development 
plans. 

The Economic and Social Council 
and its regional economic commissions, 
the Assembly asked, should encourage 
governments to act on these recom- 
mendations and to facilitate such ac- 
tion by any steps which the Council 
deems appropriate. And the Secretary- 
General was asked to continue studies 
that would enable governments, the 
Council and the regional economic 
commissions to give effect to the As- 
sembly’s recommendations. 

Finally, the Assembly asked all 
United Nations members to report to 
the next Council session on action 
taken. 





Social Council (see BULLETIN, vol. XI, 
no. 7), insofar as they are appropriate 
to the particular technical and finan- 
cial circumstances of their countries. 
It also urged them to undertake prac- 
tical steps for implementing various 
land reforms designed to raise produc- 
tivity, to reduce or liquidate indebt- 
edness, and improve the labor condi- 
tions and living standards of agri- 


cultural workers. 

The Assembly further urged Mem- 
ber governments to consider making 
funds available for agrarian reforms. 
And it invited international loan in- 
stitutions to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to applications for loans to 
help under-developed countries carry 
out agrarian reform projects. (For 
details, see page 123.) 
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LAND REFORM MEASURES 
TO AID DEVELOPMENT 


ONVINCED that the agrarian 

structure in many countries, and 
particularly land tenure systems, not 
only prevent improvements in the eco- 
nomic and social status of those who 
work the land but also impede eco- 
nomic development and cause political 
instability, the General Assembly, on 
January 12, urged all governments to 
take action on land reform measures 
as appropriate to their technical and 
financial circumstances. 

The resolution to this effect was 
adopted without debate by 56 votes 
to 0, on the recommendation of the 
Second (Economic and _ Financial) 
Committee where it was approved by 
43 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions. The 
final text (see page 123) was the out- 
come of a four-day Committee debate, 
ending January 10, on two proposals. 
One was submitted by the United 
States, with Brazil, Israel, Pakistan 
and Thailand as co-sponsors and as 
revised by Egypt and Mexico. The 
other proposal was presented by 
Poland. 

Existing land tenure and farming 
systems, stated Dr. Channing Tobias, 
of the United States, in opening the 
Committee discussions, are far from 
ensuring world economic stability, 
which depends largely on satisfying 
the needs of the three-quarters of the 
world’s population who earn their liv- 
ing on the land. 


REQUIREMENTS In most cases, the 
breaking up of large estates is a neces- 
sary stage in land reform, which also 
calls for: an adequate system of agri- 
cultural credit; a system for the sale 
of agricultural products at prices suffi- 
cient for the producers; a system of 
taxation which deals fairly with agri- 
culture; arrangements for placing mod- 
ern techniques at the disposal of farm- 
ers; and the improvement of rural 
housing. 

The United States has made much 
progress with land reform, but does 
not claim to have solved all the prob- 
lems of land tenure, particularly those 
relating to the distribution of land and 
migrant agricultural labor. It is, how- 
ever, working toward a solution of 
those problems. 

Admittedly, the methods adopted in 
the United States could not be auto- 
matically applied in other countries. 
But, in any case, his Government 
would place them at the disposal of 
governments which wished to study 
them. 

The resolution on land reform 
adopted by the Economic and Social 
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Council at its last session (see BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XI, no. 7) could: be of 
great use, for it drew the attention of 
governments to various measures of 
application adapted to different situ- 
ations. 


BASIS FOR ACTION Everything was 
ready for practical action, which, Dr. 
Tobias stressed, would always have to 
be based on the following principles: 
Land reform must result from the 
efforts of the governments and peoples 
themselves. It cannot be introduced 
from outside. To be effective, the 
assistance of international organiza- 
tions must be accompanied by the full 
co-operation of governments. The ne- 
cessary technical assistance must be 
requested only by the governments 
themselves, and it should be linked 
with rural development programs. 
There is no ready-made formula ap- 
plicable to all countries. Each country 
must solve its problems by its own 
methods. Lastly, it is important to 
begin land reform immediately. The 
problem is too urgent to wait for 
ideal solutions. 

The United States was prepared to 
assist other governments, within the 
framework of the United Nations or 
by means of bilateral agreements, in 
accomplishing the immense task of 
land reform. 


FIVE-POWER PROPOSAL ‘Together with 
Brazil, Israel, Pakistan and Thailand, 
the United States proposed that the 
General Assembly: 


© Note with approval a statement in 
a secretariat report on the favorable 
results in the social sphere obtained 
by countries which have granted land 
and water rights to farmers lacking 
them. 


@ Approve the Economic and Social 
Council’s recommendations on land 
reforms. 


© Urge all governments to carry out 
these recommendations, in so far as 
they are appropriate to the particular 
technical and financial circumstances 
of their countries, and to co-operate 
with the Secretary-General and special- 
ized agencies concerned in preparing 
reports requested by the Council. 


The Assembly, they further pro- 
posed, should urge the Secretary- 
General, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Labor 
Organization and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization to accord high priority 


to the recommendations addressed to 
them by the Council, which provided 
that they keep the subject of land 
reform under review and give it spe- 
cial place in their technical assistance 
programs. 

The proposal would also have the 
Assembly discuss land reform at its 
next regular session to which the 
Secretary-General would be asked to 
report on action taken and progress 
achieved. 


PRINCIPLES The following principles of 
land reform were also laid down in 
the preamble: 

In view of the great diversity of 
under-developed territories, no one 
standard measure or group of meas- 
ures can be considered as best suited 
to conditions in all these territories. 

When possible, reforms of land ten- 
ure systems should be undertaken 
within a general land reform program 
for an effective improvement in the 
living conditions of agricultural work- 
ers. 

The form which an equitable and 
useful redistribution of land owner- 
ship should take largely depends, in 
many countries, on the relationship 
between population density, the supply 
of land and of other resources. 


AMENDMENTS INCORPORATED The pro- 
posal was a revised version of an 
earlier draft of which, however, Israel 
was not a co-sponsor. It incorporated 
amendments by Egypt, Israel, and 
Mexico. Egypt proposed the inclusion 
of the principles to be observed, and 
the provision that the Council’s recom- 
mendations be carried out in so far as 
they are appropriate to the particular 
“technical and financial” circum- 
stances of each country. Israel pro- 
posed a reference in the preamble to 
agrarian structures causing “political 
instability,” and Mexico the reference 
to the granting of land and water 
rights. 


POLISH PROPOSAL By the Polish pro- 
posal, the Assembly would recommend 
that Member governments take the 
following steps: 


@ Undertake as soon as possible prac- 
tical land reform measures which 
would safeguard the interests of land- 
less, small and medium farmers, who 
constituted the overwhelming major- 
ity of the rural population. 


® Create conditions for the sustained 
development of farms operated by 
such farmers, providing them with 
large-scale aid in the form of agricul- 
tural equipment, draught animals, fer- 
tilizers, seed, and low-interest credits, 
and by developing co-operatives for 
the production and disposal of agricul- 
tural products. 
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® Return agricultural lands appro- 
priated for the use of foreign com- 
panies to the local population so that 
they may be rationally used for over- 
all and stable agricultural development 
in accordance with national needs, and 
for raising living standards. 


e Adopt measures to liquidate the 
indebtedness of agricultural workers, 
tenants and small and medium farm- 
ers. 


© Support existing farmers’ associa- 
tions and aid in organizing new ones, 
such organizations to include tenants, 
landless, small and medium farmers 
who should play an active role in 
carrying out land reform measures. 


© Adopt appropriate wage and social 
insurance legislation to improve labor 
conditions and living standards of 
agricultural workers. 


OBSTACLE TO DEVELOPMENT Speaking to 
this proposal, Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of 
Poland, pointed out that because of 
the very low agricultural output levels 
resulting from out-of-date agrarian 
structures, the economies of under- 
developed countries are deprived of a 
large part of the resources that might 
be applied to economic development. 
Due to. the consequent poor living 
standards, the purchasing power of the 
greater part of their population is not 
enough to make new industries possi- 
ble. This state of affairs is aggravated 
by colonial exploitation. 


SMALL SIZE OF FARMS Further, in most 
under-developed countries, as shown 
in a Secretariat report on defects in 
agrarian structure, many farms are too 
small to enable the farmers to earn a 
living. They cannot therefore con- 
template improving their farming 
methods. This explains why the aver- 
age per capita yield is less than a 
quarter of a ton a year in Asia and 
one-eighth of a ton in Africa, as 
compared with 2.5 tons in North 
America. 

A crucial feature of the problem is 
the very unequal distribution of land, 
which also explains why agricultural 
production in the under-developed 
countries cannot increase proportion- 
ately with the population. The result 
is a highly unsatisfactory food posi- 
tion, as in the case of some Latin 
American countries, the Middle East, 
the Far East, and in colonial and 
Trust Territories. 


COUNCIL'S RESOLUTION The resolution 
on land reform adopted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its last 
session, Mr. Katz-Suchy continued, 
marks an important step forward in 
meeting the problem. But it omits 
some aspects of the problem entirely, 
and its recommendations on other 
aspects are inadequate. Poland’s pro- 
posal is intended to remedy these de- 
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fects, and recommends land reform 
measures whereby under-developed 
countries can abolish the outmoded 
aspects of their agrarian structure 
which impedes the development of 
their productive strength. 

The fact, however, that the United 
Nations has recognized the need for 
a solution to problems of under-de- 
veloped countries—one of the main 
prerequisites of economic development 
—is not in itself enough to satisfy 
the populations of such countries. For 
they consider that their position is the 
result of prolonged exploitation by 
foreign imperialism. They will only 
be content, Mr. Katz-Suchy conclud- 
ed, when they have finally won their 
fight for freedom. 

Among the questions dealt with in 
the rest of the debate were those of 
(a) the nature and principles of land 
reform to be followed, (b) financial 
assistance to enable under-developed 
countries to carry out effective re- 
forms, and (c) merging the provisions 
of the two draft resolutions so that 
unanimity could be reached on a 
single text. Many representatives also 
described the agrarian structures of 
their countries and the ways in which 
these were being improved. 





VARYING MEASURES One _ principle 
stressed—by Brazil, the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Chile, Egypt, France, the 





United States, the U.S.S.R. and others 
—was that land reform measures 
must vary from country to country 
with their varying agrarian problems. 
Because land reform recommendations 
fall essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of countries, the U.S.S.R. 


representative also stressed, no uni- 
form measures can be imposed on 
them from outside. Nor must their 
independence be in any way endan- 
gered by any measures which may 
be taken. 

In addition to changes in land dis- 
tribution and tenure, many speakers 
such as the representatives of Egypt, 
Greece, Mexico and the United King- 
dom also pointed out, land reform 
often requires a number of other 
measures. Among these are: the pro- 
motion of co-operatives, agricultural 
credit systems, rural education, voca- 
tional training; technical assistance; 
the diversification of agriculture; and 
increasing supplies of agricultural ma- 
chinery and equipment, fertilizers and 
seed. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES While there can 
be no standard solution of the land 
reform question because of the differ- 
ent agricultural systems prevailing in 
different countries, thought André Du- 
lin, of France, the Economic and Social 
Council should nevertheless establish 
general principles on which agreement 
could and should be reached. Mr. 
Dulin described the French system of 
land tenure, which is mainly one of 
medium-sized holdings operated by a 
landowner and his family, to show 
that technical, economic and social 
progress can be fully achieved under 
such a system which is sustained by 
co-operation and agricultural credit. 
He made the following points: 

e In the endeavors to achieve tech- 
nical progress, the fertility of the soil 
must be preserved and even increased. 





COMMITTEE DEBATE ON LAND REFORM: Among the representatives taking part in the Second 

Committee’s discussions on land reform were Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland (left) and Hernan Santa 

Cruz, of Chile (right). Seen in the background are K, Khosrovani (Iran) and A. A. Maramis 
(Indonesia). 
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@ Intensive professional training, em- 
phasizing possibilities of mechaniza- 
tion while maintaining the traditional 
character of smaliholdings, is indis- 
pensable in solving the extremely com- 
plex problem of modernizing agri- 
cultural methods. Improved adminis- 
trative organization will make it pos- 
sible to increase the number of agri- 
cultural schools and to arrange for 
subsequent training by specialized 
courses and lectures given by appro- 
priately trained itinerant instructors. 
Pilot farming projects should also be 
developed. 


e French experience disproves the 
view that the system of family hold- 
ings cannot withstand the competition 
offered by large estates. The family 
holding, being not too small and not 
too big, is flexible and _ resisted 
emergencies and crises; since it in- 
volves multiple crop production, it is 
less dependent than the large estate 
on market fluctuations. 

The profit capacity of small and 
medium holdings, Mr. Dulin con- 
tinued, depends on their productivity. 
This in turn depends not only on out- 
put per worker, but also on maintain- 
ing the fertility of the soil and improv- 
ing the quality of the product. The 
family holding, as has been proved 
in many countries, can be the best 
system of obtaining high general 
productivity. 

Technical and economic progress is 
bound up with social progress. In this, 
adequate education of the family plays 
an essential part. Rural education and 
training should be developed to sup- 
plement the efforts of local profes- 
sional and family organizations en- 
gaged in agricultural training. Special 
training for young girls in farming 
communities is of fundamental im- 
portance. 


LAND OWNERSHIP As for land owner- 
ship, farmers should own the land 
they cultivate, particularly in mod- 
erately rich or moderately poor areas. 
When high output is impossible and 
the capacity for profit low, farmers 
will extract the utmost from their 
land if they own it themselves. In 
other cases, however, as in rich farm- 
ing or Cattle-breeding areas with low 
birth rates, it seems advisable for the 
farming family to hire rather than to 
own the land. In such instances, pro- 
duction is sufficiently high to enable 
the farmer to use his capital for 
equipment or for improving crops of 
livestock, while capital from other 
sources can be usefully invested in 
land development and building. 
There is no reason, Mr. Dulin 
added, for giving privileged treatment 
to private ownership, even though in 
many cases it is the best system, Di- 
vision of land into too many small 
allotments is one of the most serious 
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disadvantages of the tenant farmer 
system. The remedy is to redistribute 
the land; the number of holdings will 
decrease as their area increases and 
the entire land structure of a given 
territory will be improved, in particu- 
lar by the construction of roads. 
French legislation, for instance, makes 
such land redistribution possible while 
guaranteeing the position of the land- 
owners, since it maintains the principle 
of private ownership. 


CO-OPERATION As for co-operation in 
agriculture, French experience shows 
that only with the help of co-operat- 
ives is technical progress possible. And 
co-operatives should be set up by farm- 
ers freely and voluntarily rather than 
by compulsion. Further, the co-oper- 
ative system, which is necessary to 
sustain a sound agricultural popula- 
tion, must respect the freedom of the 
farmer to work the land. 

Financial assistance, too, is neces- 
sary to ensure the full development 
of agricultural co-operatives through 
agricultural mutual credit agencies, as 
in the case of France. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE Considerable 
technical assistance is also necessary 
in the following fields: organizing co- 
operatives, introducing a satisfactory 
system of agricultural credit, facilitat- 
ing the necessary investments, ensur- 
ing higher returns to farmers and 
developing the teaching of agricultural 
methods. Such technical assistance 
should be incorporated in a general 
plan of economic and social develop- 
ment, of which land reform is one 
aspect. 


PREREQUISITE Unless preceded by land 
reform, said Jean Lesage, of Canada, 
no action to develop the economies 
of under-developed countries can suc- 
ceed. On land reform depends agri- 
cultural development. While the chief 
responsibility for carrying out such 
reform must be borne by the under- 
developed countries themselves, this 
does not, of course, relieve interna- 
tional organizations of the duty of 
aiding these countries to implement 
land reform by means of technical as- 
sistance or in other ways. The resolu- 
tion of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil gives full recognition to both these 
principles. 

The existence of a fair, modern 
system of land ownership, he was also 
convinced, is in all cases an essential 
condition of all economic progress. 


ONLY ONE BASIC PROBLEM Far from 
being merely a prerequisite of econo- 
mic development, countered Hernan 
Santa Cruz, of Chile, land reform is 
but one of the basic problems which 
has to be solved simultaneously with 
the other economic development prob- 
lems by national and _ international 
measures. 


There is a very close inter-connec- 
tion between the problems of agrarian 


structure and the other problems 
which determine the backward state 
of an economy, such as: the absence 
of an adequate social security system, 
health service or educational system; 
low productivity; and difficulties in the 
marketing of agricultural goods. 

Defects in the agrarian structure of 
under-developed countries, he also 
pointed out, are generally due to the 
backward state of their economies. 
Land reform thus cannot be limited 
merely to land _ re-distribution. It 
should aim at a method of working 
the land which will be both socially 
equitable and economically rational. 
It is, however, for the countries them- 
selves concerned to study the methods 
of land reform to be followed and 
implemented as an integral part of 
their economic development programs. 

The solution of agrarian problems, 
further, must vary from country to 
country, in the light of the historical, 
social and economic conditions pecul- 
iar to each country. Financial aid 
from abroad is also necessary to help 
under-developed countries tacking the 
necessary resources, to achieve the 
aims of land reform, which are to en- 
sure social justice, raise living stand- 
ards, and bring about a rational work- 
ing of the land. 


LAND REDISTRIBUTION ‘The role of the 
state in land redistribution was the 
subject of some comment by Mario 
Ramon Beteta, of Mexico, and Carlos 
M. Mattos, of Uruguay. 

The state, stressed Mr. Beteta, 
should grant land to landless individu- 
als and communities without requiring 
immediate payment in return. The 
redistribution should be limited only 
by the amount of land available. Un- 
economic division of existing farms, 
however, should be avoided. 

Mr. Beteta also discussed the rec- 
ommendation in the Council’s resolu- 
tion that security of tenure be assured 
to land cultivators, both as an in- 
centive to improve productivity and to 
give them an opportunity to retain an 
equitable share of their production. 
Such protection, he thought, should 
not be extended to already reformed 
systems of ownership which have given 
rise to flagrant inequality and injustice 
in many countries, and so have helped 
to keep the rural population in a 
state of slavery. 

Each country concerned, Mr. Mat- 
tos maintained, must divide up its land 
to the fullest extent necessary if the 
agrarian structure problem is to be 
solved. The state must acquire the 
land needed either by purchase or 
expropriation at a fair price and allow 
it to be acquired by those who cul- 
tivated it. Land thus sold must not be 
speculated in. Nor should it serve as 
security for debts contracted by its 
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owners. The state alone must have the 
right to buy the land back again 
should the occasion arise. Farms must 
be sold to farmers on a long-term low- 
interest basis, at prices which do not 
exceed their real value, and they must 
be exempt from all taxation for at 
least ten years. Further, the farmers 
taking over such land must be granted 
big loans to buy the machinery and 
equipment that is necessary, and to 
finance the first harvest. 


NOT THE ONLY PROBLEMS Redistribution 
of land and compensation are only 
two of the major steps toward land 
reform, said P. A. Narielwala, citing 
the lessons of India’s experience. They 
do not solve the following related 
problems: 

(i) The settlement and liquidation of 
inequitable debts which weigh heavily 
on the peasants and which they often 


incur in times of economic distress, or 
in observance of ancient customs and 
ceremonies performed at each birth, mar- 
riage and death. 

(ii) The reform of the land manage- 
ment system and methods of agriculture, 
including the prohibition of sub-letting. 

(iii) Changes in tenancy laws to en- 
sure to the farmers security of tenure, 
fair fixing of rents and equitable sharing 
of crops according to size of farm, types 
of crops and improvement expected in 
the holding, and to prohibit all other 
unjust and illegal levies. 

(iv) The consolidation of holdings in 
order to reduce the number of small 
uneconomic land leases. 

(v) The organization of co-operative 
farming (to accompany consolidation of 
holdings), which would considerably im- 
prove agricultural production. 

(vi) Establishing co-operative credit, 


produce and distribution societies, in- 
cluding industrial co-operatives. 

(vii) Supplying improved varieties of 
seeds at reasonable or subsidized prices, 
extending the use of organic and inor- 
ganic manures, introducing better types 
of agricultural equipment, reconstructing 
water tanks and channels, providing 
embankments and drainage facilities, 
sinking wells, and controlling pests, and 
plant and animal diseases. 

(viii) Action to plan and _ regulate 
crops and to maintain proper standards 
of cultivation. 

(ix) Bringing fallow and uncultivated 
lands into cultivation in order slightly 
to reduce the pressure on land resulting 
from the increase in population. 


The execution of such programs, 
Mr. Narielwala observed, depends to 
a certain extent on the internal re- 
sources of the under-developed coun- 


| TEXT OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION ON LAND REFORM | 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

HAVING NOTED the report of the Sec- 
retary-General on “Defects in Agrarian 
Structure as Obstacles to Economic De- 
velopment,” prepared pursuant to Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 401 (V) of 
November 20, 1950. 

CONVINCED that in many countries the 
agrarian structure and, in particular, the 
systems of land tenure prevent improve- 
ment in the economic and social status 
of those who work the land, impede eco- 
nomic development, and cause political 
instability, 

RECOGNIZING, that, in view of the great 
diversity of conditions in under-developed 
territories in various parts of the world, 
no one standard measure or group of 
measures can be considered as best suited 
to the conditions of all such territories, 

RECOGNIZING that, when possible, re- 
forms of systems of land tenure should 
be undertaken within a general program 
of land reform in order effectively to im- 
prove the living conditions of agricultu- 
ral workers, 

BELIEVING that rapid improvements in 
existing agrarian structures and_ land- 
tenure systems in many under-developed 
countries require large-scale financial out- 
lays, 

CONVINCED that the form which an 
equitable and useful re-distribution of the 
ownership of land should take depends 
to a large extent and in many countries 
on the relationship between density of 
population, the supply of land and of 
other resources, 

1. Nortes with approval the statement 
in the aforementioned report of the Sec- 
retary-General concerning the favorable 
results in the social sphere obtained by 
countries which granted land and water 
rights to farmers lacking them; 

2. Approves the recommendations of 
the Economic and Social Council with 
regard to this problem, as set forth in 
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Council resolution 370 (XIII) of Sep- 
tember 7, 1951; 

3. UrGeEs all governments, so far as 
the recommendations of the above reso- 
lution are appropriate to the particular 
technical and financial circumstances of 
their countries, to carry out these recom- 
mendations and to undertake practical 
steps for implementing land reforms 
which would: 

(a) Assist in increasing agricultural 
production, in eliminating food shortages, 
in raising the welfare of the populations 
of the under-developed countries, and 
which would safeguard the interest of 
small and medium-sized farmers and 
landless agricultural workers who consti- 
tute the majority of the rural population 
of the under-developed countries; 

(b) Include measures which will en- 
able farmers to secure agricultural equip- 
ment, draught animals, seeds, fertilizers 
and low-interest agricultural credit and 
assist them in developing various types 
of co-operatives for the production and 
disposal of agricultural products; 

(c) Include the adoption of measures 
to enable agricultural workers, tenants 
and small and medium-sized farmers to 
reduce or liquidate indebtedness which 
may have arisen from unduly high rents, 
unfavorable conditions of land tenure, 
and usurious rates of interest and unduly 
high prices paid in the purchase of seeds, 
agricultural equipment, draught animals 
and other facilities; 

(d) Include the adoption of appropri- 
ate wage and other social legislation for 
improving the conditions of labor and 
for raising the living standards of agri- 
cultural workers; 

(e) Support the already existing agri- 
cultural associations and assist where ap- 
propriate, in organizing new associations 
of landless agricultural workers, tenants 
and small and medium-sized farmers 
whose principal interest is in, and who 


have an active part to play in the carry- 
ing out of all measures provided for un- 
der the land reforms; 

4. FURTHER URGES all governments to 
co-operate with the Secretary-General 
and the specialized agencies concerned 
in the preparation of the reports request- 
ed by the Council in paragraph 8 of the 
above resolution; 

5. UrGeEs the governments of Member 
States, in working out their fiscal policies, 
to give active consideration to making 
funds available for projects of agrarian 
reform and invites the institutions provid- 
ing international loans to give sympathet- 
ic consideration to loan applications from 
under-developed countries for develop- 
ment projects which are designed to im- 
plement their programs of agrarian re- 
form including projects designed to bring 
new lands under agricultural cultivation, 
and invite these institutions consistent 
with their maintenance as self-supporting 
entities, to consider making any such 
loans on terms of interest and amortiza- 
tion designed to place the smallest feas- 
ible burden on the borrowing countries; 

6. UrcGes the Secretary-General, the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, the 
International Labor Organization and the 
United Nations Educational, Cultural and 
Scientific Organization, as recommended 
by the Economic and Social Council, to 
accord high priority to the recommenda- 
tions in paragraph 5 and 6 of Council 
resolution 370 (XIII); and to be pre- 
pared, upon the request of governments, 
to make specific studies and recommen- 
dations for the economic and social bet- 
terment of the agricultural population of 
their countries; 

7. Decives to place the subject of 
land reform on the agenda of its seventh 
regular session and requests the Secretary- 
General to report to that session with 
regard to action taken and progress 
achieved. 
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tries, and also on financial assistance 
afforded by international institutions. 
Even without such aid, India will con- 
tinue with its plans as far as its own 
financial resources allow, although to 
do so may increase its difficulties in 
maintaining internal peace and sta- 
bility. 

INCREASING MOMENTUM At the current 
stage of international effort to solve 
the land reform problem, thought 
Altaf Husain, of Pakistan, it will be 
neither prudent nor practical to go 
further than adopting the five-power 
proposal. By doing so, however, the 
United Nations will not have done its 
full and final duty in the field of land 
reform. Nonetheless, by endorsing the 
Economic and Social Council’s prac- 
tical recommendations, and by urging 
all governments to carry them out in 
so far as they are appropriate in the 
particular technical and financial cir- 
cumstances of each country, the Gen- 
eral Assembly will set in motion a 
process which will gather increasing 
momentum. 

It is essential, however, that the 
United Nations should not be thwarted 
by reactionary forces which oppose 
progressive measures, however well 
entrenched they may be at the mo- 
ment. It is idle to expect that hundreds 
of millions of people, particularly in 
Asia and Africa, will continue to re- 
main impervious to the forces which 
created social and political instability, 
unless the major problem of the rela- 
tionship of the cultivator to the land 
which he tills is placed on a sound 
and honest basis with all reasonable 
speed. 

Although the time may not have 
come to pursue the matter actively, 
Mr. Husain also suggested, the United 
Nations should in due course consider 
establishing a special body to deal with 
the complex problem of land reform 
and other related questions which 
affect nearly 1300 million people living 
in under-developed areas of the world. 


FOREIGN MONOPOLIES Support for the 
measures advocated by the Polish 
proposal came from the representa- 
tives of the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czech- 
oslovakia, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
the U.S.S.R. 

One of the chief obstacles to any 
improvement in the living standards 
of agricultural workers in the under- 
developed countries, said Jiri Nosek, 
of Czechoslovakia, is the production 
policy of foreign monopolies. These 
have imposed a system of “monocul- 
ture,” thus hampering the development 
of agricultural production necessary 
to raise living standards. In Latin 
America, which is primarily an agri- 
cultural area, control of the processing 
and sale of agricultural products, for 
example, has enabled United States 
monopolies to buy agricultural pro- 
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ducts cheaply, thus ruining the small 
farmers. Dominating the organization 
of credit in Latin America, they direct 
the production of the region toward 
the crops which yield the highest 
profits. It is their influence which 
explains why some Latin American 
countries are restricting themselves to 
the cultivation of one or of two prod- 
ucts, for example, Brazil to coffee and 
cotton, and Cuba to sugar. 


CONCENTRATION OF OWNERSHIP Another 
major obstacle is the concentration of 
land in the hands of a small number 
of large landowners. The policy of the 
latter is motivated solely by a desire 
for the largest possible profits regard- 
less of the wretched plight of agricul- 
tural workers or of the privations, and 
even famine, in which it frequently 
results. It is thus similar to the policy 
of the foreign monopolies. 

The concentration of land-owner- 
ship in the hands of a few is also 
found in the large capitalist countries, 
particularly in the United States, 
where the proportion of the land rep- 
resented by large estates is increasing 
at the expense of small farms. This 
has resulted in increasing the number 
of migrant workers in American agri- 
culture, who have had to be content 
with very low wages and entirely in- 
adequate housing. Other obstacles to 
the development of agricultural pro- 
duction are the primitive nature of 
such production; the shortage of 
draught animals, tools, seeds and fer- 
tilizers; and the indebtedness of small 
farmers and agricultural workers, 
which not only hampers the improve- 
ment of production but deprives thou- 
sands of small farmers of their 
holdings. 


UNITED STATES REPLY The Czechoslovak 
representative, replied Isador Lubin, 
of the United States, had not appar- 
ently understood the concept of the 
“family-size” farm in the United States. 

This was one of the size necessary 
to maintain a family at a fair standard 
of living, and was operated by the 
family with the help of at most one 
or two “hired men.” Obviously, such 
farms varied greatly in acreage, de- 
pending on the crop cultivated, cli- 
mate, water available, technical knowl- 
edge and social institutions. It was 
utterly impossible to compare the 
statistics for stock-raising farms with 
those for truck farms. 

Mr. Lubin admitted that there was 
a gradual trend in the United States 
toward a smaller number of larger 
farms, but, he stressed, there was also 
a concurrent increase in the proportion 
of farms operated by their owners, 
and rapid decline in the number of 
hired workers. The reasons for that 
trend were that improvements in ma- 
chinery and techniques had enabled 


the farmer to farm more land effi- 
ciently, and that farm workers had 
tended to go into industry. The United 
States, still faced with many problems, 
constantly -worked to solve them. 


FINANCIAL AID Also discussed was the 
question of financial assistance to help 
under-developed countries carry out 
land reforms. 

Public funds, Mr. Santa Cruz 
pointed out, are obviously required to 
finance the purchase of land, utilize 
badly-farmed land, diversify agricul- 
tural production, establish rural indus- 
tries, and set up a suitable training and 
agricultural research system, The 
under-developed countries, however, 
have little capital for this. There is a 
danger, therefore, that the Economic 
and ‘Social Council resolution on land 
reform will remain a dead letter 
(as the Egyptian representative also 
warned), unless the more highly de- 
veloped countries can ensure a steady 
and adequate flow of capital to the 
under-developed countries. 

While it is for the latter to improve 
their agrarian structure, and while 
they can obtain part of the necessary 
financial resources by improving their 
fiscal system, they do, nonetheless, re- 
quire financial assistance from abroad. 
There should be no hesitation, Mr. 
Santa Cruz stated, to grant land re- 
form programs priority in the field of 
international financing. 

As the need for financial assistance 
in land reform is often overlooked, 
thought Mr. Narielwala, a study by 
the Secretary-General of the many 
financial implications of comprehen- 
sive land reform would be valuable. 
Under-developed countries need finan- 
cial aid not only to compensate land- 
owners but also to develop new areas. 

The technical assistance hinted at 
rather vaguely in the Council’s pro- 
posals on land reform, said Altaf 
Husain, of Pakistan, who agreed with 
the Thai and other representatives on 
the need for international financial 
aid, would not help under-developed 
countries to secure such material re- 
sources as modern agricultural equip- 
ment. The Assembly, therefore, will 
soon have to give further consideration 
to the matter of finances if the 
decisions to be taken at its current 
session are not to remain a pious wish. 
The United States willingness, as ex- 
pressed by Dr. Tobias, to help in 
carrying on the great work of land 
reform, both bilaterally and through 
the United Nations, is therefore to be 
welcomed. 


TAXATION W. D. Ormsby-Gore (Unit- 
ed Kingdom) wondered whether in the 
case of some of the under-developed 
countries, a heavier burden of taxation 
on the wealthier classes might not 
prove a substantial source of capital. 
The international capital which might 
be available would thus be utilized 
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more effectively for the benefit of the 
poorer parts of the population. - 

While governments will only be 
able to implement land reform to the 
extent that their financial resources 
permit, thought Dr. Hermes Lima 
(Brazil), the economic and _ social 
measures which they themselves take 
will be a far more important factor 
in providing those resources than in- 
ternational financing. 


ACTION BY ASSEMBLY The Committee 
finally agreed that the General Assem- 
bly should take action on the financing 
question to the following effect: 


© It should urge Member govern- 
ments, in working out their fiscal pol- 
icies, to give active consideration to 
making funds available for agrarian 
reform projects. 

® It should invite international loan 
institutions: (i) to give sympathetic 
consideration to applications from 
under-developed countries for loans to 
implement agrarian reform projects 
(including those to bring new lands 
under cultivation); (ii) to consider, 
consistent with their maintenance as 
self-supporting entities, making any 
such loans on interest and amortization 
terms which would place the smallest 
feasible. burden on borrowing coun- 
tries. 


This step was taken on a proposal 
by Chile and India, as amended by 
the United Kingdom, which was in- 
corporated into the final Assembly 
resolution. 


MERGER OF TWO PROPOSALS The ques- 
tion of merging the Polish proposal 
and that submitted jointly by Brazil, 
Israel, Pakistan, Thailand, and the 
United States, was also examined by 
the Committee. 

In the interests of unanimity, G. D. 
Stadnik, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
urged that a single text be proposed 
by the authors and sponsors of the 
various draft resolutions and amend- 
ments before the Committee. Mr. 
Nosek proposed an amendment where- 
by the measures recommended in the 
Polish draft would be incorporated 
into the five-power draft. Support for 
these proposals came from the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. 

Xenophon Zolotas, of Greece, how- 
ever, preferred the five-power proposal 
and warned that the Polish recommen- 
dation on wage and social insurance 
legislation might prove dangerous in 
under-developed countries, as it would 
impose burdensome expenditures and 
bureaucratic machinery on the inhabi- 
tants of rural areas. 

The Indian representative, too, op- 
posed this particular recommendation 
by Poland, and also that on returning 
agricultural lands appropriated for the 
use of foreign companies to local 
populations. He did, however, favor 
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incorporating the other Polish recom- 
mendations into the five-power draft. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore, on the other 
hand, thought that the Polish proposal 
was too dogmatic, although it did 
contain many sound ideas. He opposed 
merging the two drafts. So did the 
United States delegation, which be- 
lieved that governments should make 
credit facilities available in order to 
enable their subjects to help them- 
selves. It could not, said Mr, Lubin, 
support any resolution which in- 
structed governments to give machin- 
ery, fertilizers and seeds to their 
citizens. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy did not think that 
this was a correct interpretation of the 
Polish proposal, which left it for each 
government, in accordance with the 
concept of national sovereignty, to 
decide how the provisions of the pro- 
posal should be carried out. Nor was 
the proposal dogmatic or one-sided. 
On the contrary, it was a general 
proposal, to be applied according to 
the specific requirements of each un- 
der-developed country. It had been 
based on the actual situation in under- 
developed countries emerging from the 
facts and figures supplied by the re- 
gional economic commissions, FAO, 
and the Secretary-General’s report on 
defects in agrarian structure. Poland 
desired to collaborate in producing a 
resolution which could be unanimously 
accepted. 


REVISED TEXT An informal working 
party finally produced a revised text 
of the five-power draft. Apart from 
containing the provisions of this draft, 
as previously amended, the new text 
would also have the Assembly urge all 
governments to take practical steps to 
implement reforms on the lines of those 
suggested by Poland, except, however, 
for that on the return of land appro- 
priated for the use of foreign com- 
panies. The sponsors of the new text 
were: Brazil, Chile, France, India, 
Israel, Pakistan, Thailand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The 
Czechoslovakian amendment was with- 
drawn. 

After some oral amendments by 
Cuba, India and the United Kingdom, 
the Committee adopted this nine-power 
proposal by 43 votes to 0, with 5 
abstentions (for text, see page 123). 

The Polish draft was then put to a 
paragraph vote, when the Committee 
rejected the paragraph on returning 
to local populations agricultural land 
appropriated for use by foreign com- 
panies, by 22 votes to 7, with 18 
abstentions. That on the adoption of 
measures to liquidate indebtedness of 
agricultural workers, tenant and small 
and medium farmers was rejected by 
24 votes to 7, with 17 abstentions. 
The remaining paragraphs were voted 
down by 24 votes to 9, with 15 
abstentions. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 
DISCUSSED IN REPORT 


A report has recently been pub- 
lished by the contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) which examines the 
methods of restricting imports now in 
use by 24 of the contracting parties. 
Although governments which become 
contracting parties assume a general 
obligation not to use quantitative im- 
port restrictions, Article XII of the 
Agreement permits a contracting party 
under specified conditions to apply 
such restrictions to safeguard its ex- 
ternal financial position and balance 
of payments. 

The report, “The Use of Quanti- 
tative Import Restrictions to Safe- 
guard Balances of Payments,” shows 
the progress made in recent years in 
payments relationships between the 
United States and the rest of the 
world and points out a_ substantial 
relaxation of import restrictions since 
the middle of 1950 by a number of 
members of the sterling group. Al- 
though, as 1951 progressed, the bal- 
ance-of-payments situation grew less 
favorable, the report states that there 
was a tendency to be more lenient in 
the application of restrictions on pur- 
chases from the dollar area during the 
early part of the year. The report con- 
siders the liberalization program of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation to be the most important 
new development in trade policy in 
Western Europe. 

The incidental protective effect 
which import restrictions imposed to 
safeguard balance of payments has 
had for domestic producers competing 
with imported products is also dis- 
cussed. Such restrictions tend to limit 
competition, says the report, and to 
raise prices. The longer they remain 
in force, the greater the likelihood that 
the changes they cause in price and 
production structures in both the im- 
porting and exporting countries will 
harden and crystallize. Several govern- 
ments have impressed on their produc- 
ers that this protection is temporary. 

An important part of the trade of 
most countries remains subject to gov- 
ernmental restriction imposed for bal- 
ance-of-payments reasons, although by 
the middle of 1950 many of the 
countries which had been in difficulty 
in 1947 had increased their imports 
and were progressing toward the re- 
moval of restrictions. New factors 
arising from the international situation 
have affected different countries in 
varying degrees, but the review states 
that in general the improvement in 
balances of payments and reserve posi- 
tions has continued in 1951. 

Concluding, the report points out 
that it is the responsibility of each 
contracting party to continue to seek 
the further relaxation of restrictions. 
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DEBATE AND DECISION 
SPECIAL DEVELOPMENT 


he it practicable at this stage to have 
the Economic and Social Council 
draw up a detailed plan for a special 
fund for making grants-in-aid and 
long-term, low-interest loans to help 
speed the economic development of 
under-developed countries and _ to 
finance non-self-liquidating projects 
basic for such development? 

There was much disagreement over 
this question between representatives 
of developed countries and those of 
under-developed countries in the Gen- 
eral Assembly on January 12. The 
disagreement arose during debate on 
a draft resolution on such a fund 
submitted by the Second (Economic 
and Financial) Committee. (See BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XII, no. 2, page 74.) 
Those who thought the proposal im- 
practicable and untimely were Michael 
Mansfield (United States), Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb (United Kingdom), George 
Boris (France), Jean Lesage (Cana- 
da), and W. D. Forsyth (Australia). 
The contrary view was taken by Her- 
nan Santa Cruz (Chile), P. A. Nariel- 
wala (India), Ramon Arnaldo (Phil- 
ippines), and Leo Mates ( Yugoslavia). 


UNITED STATES WARNING-~ Rather than 
being in the interests of international 
understanding and co-operation, the 
resolution, warned Mr. Mansfield, 
might actually harm and delay the 
ends which all Members sought. 

There were only two possible ap- 
proaches to the problem of raising a 
new international fund for economic 
development—by the voluntary con- 
tributions of United Nations Members 
or by the United Nations voting to 
assess each Member on a pro rata 
basis. 

As for the first method, the United 
States was not prepared to commit 
itself to contribute to the proposed 
fund at a time when United Nations 
Members were forced to devote large 
amounts of their resources to fighting 
aggression and to their defence re- 
quirements. Discussion in the Second 
Committee, further, had shown that 
no other country, which might ordin- 
arily be expected to make significant 
contributions to such a fund, was in a 
position to do so. 


ASSESSMENTS UNREALISTIC As for the 
pro rata assessment approach, secur- 
ing a large enough fund would mean 
that United Nations Members would 
have to commit themselves collectively 
to appropriate each year a relatively 
large sum. But was this a realistic 
expectation, was it practical, in view 
of: (a) the difficulties that many 
countries have had in paying their 
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ON PLANNING 
FUND 


pledges to the technical assistance pro- 
gram; (b) the inability of many coun- 
tries to permit any extensive use by 
the International Bank for lending 
purposes of that part of their contri- 
bution to the Bank which had been 
made in national currency; and (c) 
the very real difficulties encountered 
in obtaining voluntary contributions 
for United Nations activities? 

Unless Member countries were able 
to contribute to the contemplated 
fund, the United Nations could not 
possibly give life to the blueprints and 
the principles of action which the 
Economic and Social Council was 
called upon to elaborate. Without such 
contributions, the fund would remain 
merely a piece of paper. 


RAISING FALSE HOPES No matter what 
words were used in the resolution, 
no matter how many times it reiterated 
that the fund would not come into 
operation until “circumstances permit,” 
its adoption would inevitably lead the 
peoples of the under-developed areas 
to expect that grants would shortly be 
available. What would their reaction 
be when they saw that no assistance 
is in fact forthcoming from this prom- 
ised fund, when they came to under- 
stand that the United Nations had 
given birth to only a paper plan? 
They would certainly then have the 
right to ask why the United Nations 
failed to fulfil the expectations it had 
created. 

“Will this redound to the credit and 
to the effectiveness of the United 
Nations?” 


PROOF OF DESIRE TO HELP The convic- 
tion of the United States Government 
that this resolution was ill-timed and 
ill-advised, Mr. Mansfield stressed, 
did not, however, reflect any change 
in its attitude toward its international 
responsibilities and the laudable ob- 
jectives sought by this resolution. 
The record of the American people 
in this field furnished unquestionable 
evidence of their concern with the 
economic and social development of 
the under-developed countries. “It is 
proof of our interest in the welfare of 
others and of our serious determina- 
tion to help them to improve their 
standards of living.” The American 
people had made it clear that they 
would continue to do everything they 
could to help in the economic and 
social advancement of the peoples of 
the under-developed areas. Their 
objectives were to serve peace and to 
create better lives for all the people 
in the world. And their attitude was 
best summed up in the recent state- 


ment of the President of the United 
States that “the only kind of war we 
seek is the war against want and 
human misery.” 

The high standard of effectiveness 
which had so far characterized the 
Assembly’s actions, Mr. Mansfield con- 
cluded, should not be lowered by 
adopting a resolution which could not 
bring about the desired results. “We 
must not deliberately debase the cur- 
rency of the United Nations.” 


FURTHER ARGUMENTS AGAINST Mr. For- 
syth, Mr. Lesage, Mr. Boris, and Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb agreed that it would be 
impractical to embark on creating a 
fund to which no major potential con- 
tributor was in a position to make 
any commitment. Among their other 
arguments were the following: (1) 
The resolution would give rise to 
hopes and expectations which could 
not be realized and disappointment 
would follow. (ii) Its adoption might 
actually retard and harm the further- 
ing both of economic development and 
of international co-operation between 
the more and less developed countries. 
(iii) The more developed countries 
had already contributed much toward 
raising living standards and toward 
promoting the economic development 
and national independence of under- 
developed countries. 


VOTE IN COMMITTEE The fact that the 
Second Committee had approved the 
resolution only by 28 votes to 20, 
with 9 abstentions, maintained Mr. 
Forsyth, meant that it had been adopt- 
ed on the favorable vote of less than 
a majority of United Nations Mem- 
bers. The 20 countries voting against 
the resolution contributed about 78 
per cent of the United Nations budget. 
They had also contributed or pledged 
about 90 per cent of the amount pro- 
vided for the first period of the ex- 
panded technical assistance program. 
If they did not support the proposed 
special fund, the size of that fund 
would be quite inadequate for the 
purposes required. Nor would it meet 
the criterion of universality which the 
resolution suggested. 


MAJORITY VOTE PRINCIPLE No decision, 
said Jean Lesage, should be taken in 
the name of the United Nations which 
might in any way weaken the effec- 
tiveness of the Organization’s historic 
respect for the views and the principle 
of the majority vote. Resolutions of 
the United Nations should give expres- 
sion to the common and sincere inten- 
tions of Members in all fields relating 
to the welfare of mankind. The ap- 
proval of the resolution now before 
the Members, however, might seriously 
endanger that principle. 

He also pointed out the strains 
which had been placed by collective 
measures to strengthen the whole free 
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world against forces of aggression on 
the countries that had in the past 
contributed most to United Nations 
technical assistance of humanitarian 
aid programs. While those countries 
which opposed the resolution would 
not diminish the flow of funds for 
development under existing programs, 
it was clear that none of them could 
contemplate additional contributions 
arising out of the establishment of 
new agencies. 


FRENCH BURDENS’ France, said Mr. 
Boris, was by no means hostile to the 
objectives of the resolution. Solving 
the important problem of economic 
development concerned all countries 
because it concerned the peace of the 
world. But a distinction had to be 
made between what was desirable and 
what was possible. France, for in- 
stance, had been particularly affected 
by the shortage of raw materials and 
the ensuing rise in prices. It had, 
further, to consider the problem of its 
own reconstruction and the pressing 
need to modernize its tools and equip- 
ment, as well as the needs of its popu- 
lation still suffering from the war. 
The task of developing under-devel- 
oped territories overseas under its trust 
absorbed considerable funds and effort. 
France also had to extend its national 
defence efforts. All this resulted in a 
growing threat of inflation weighing 
heavily upon his country, which could 
not therefore accept a_ resolution 
which would add to its already exces- 
sive burdens. 


UNITED KINGDOM’S VIEW The resolu- 
tion, Sir Gladwyn Jebb stated, was 
not basically wrong or misconceived. 
It was simply untimely. The United 
Kingdom’s record in promoting econo- 
mic development throughout the world 
was a very long one—‘“and we are 
very proud of it.” But it would not be 
honest for his delegation at the pre- 
sent time to vote for the resolution 
aimed at setting up an international 
fund to which his Government, for 
reasons evident to all, could not sub- 
scribe. “It is not our fault if the poli- 
cies of certain governments have 
created a situation in which so much 
of our production has to be devoted 
to uneconomic purposes. Rather, it is 
everybody’s misfortune.” 

Therefore, while recognizing that 
the problem of the under-developed 
areas would require some form of in- 
ternational action when this became 
practical politics, the United Kingdom, 
to its regret, would have to vote 
against the proposal. 


NINE REASONS FOR SUPPORT Mr. Santa 
Cruz, on the other hand, cited nine 
reasons in support of the resolution, 
as follows: 

(i) The economic development of un- 
der-developed countries was the primary, 
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and, in the long run, the most important 
problem facing the world and, therefore, 
the United Nations. It was necessary for 
maintaining world economic stability, 
absolutely vital for industrial countries, 
and essential for peace, as proclaimed 
last session by the General Assembly in 
its very important resolution on “Uniting 
for Peace.” 


(ii) Both the Assembly and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council had previously 
declared that owing to their low saving 
power resulting from low national in- 
come, the under-developed countries 
needed “not only technical assistance but 
also financial assistance from abroad, 
particularly from the more developed 
countries.” It had also been pointed out 
that some essential development schemes, 
although contributing indirectly to an 
increase in both productivity and national 
incomes, could not be adequately paid 
for from existing foreign finance sources. 


(iii) The international economic ex- 
perts appointed (by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the Council’s request) to study 
the best means of accelerating economic 
development had suggested that the Gen- 
eral Assembly deal with the recognized 
deficiencies by establishing an internation- 
al fund to finance development schemes. 


(iv) This solution had been considered 
adequate by the International Bank and 
the United States Government’s Advisory 
Committee on Economic Development. 
There had been no substantive objection 
to this solution in the Assembly, except 
that some countries could not at the 
present time contribute to the fund. 


(v) No other solution had been pro- 
posed for such an important and such a 
universally recognized problem. 


(vi) Despite opinions to the contrary, 
the resolution was both moderate and 
realistic. “It constitutes only a very small 
step forward, the smallest possible, if 
we are not to maintain the status quo, 
which would constitute a morally retro- 
grade step” after three years of exhaus- 
tive preparation, discussion and_ study. 
Nor did the resolution involve any 
financial undertakings. It did not even 
propose the setting up of an international 
development authority, as proposed by 
the experts. All the objections of expe- 
diency could be discussed at the next 
Assembly session, when the Council 
would report on when the proposed 
special fund should, in its opinion, be 
set up, and when the Assembly would 
be in full possession of the facts to de- 
cide whether or not the fund should be 
set up (a point also made by India and 
Yugoslavia ). 


(vii) Because the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries was 
essential in the defence against aggression 
and, as the Assembly had proclaimed, in- 
dispensable in collective security arrange- 
ments, the present anguished world 
should not be given the feeling that 


rearmament programs were postponing 
action on behalf of these countries. 


(vill) Even if it were found impossible 
to set up the new fund and to have new 
financial efforts for economic develop- 
ment before the completion of rearma- 
ment, it was still necessary to have plans 
ready to meet the serious economic 
situation that would appear when inter- 
national tension was relaxed. A “great 
shock absorber” against possible eco- 
nomic upsets arising in that event, would 
be provided by action for the economic 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries. 


(ix) It was now most necessary to 
increase the prestige and power of the 
United Nations and to obtain popular 
support for its work. The man in the 
street who, in many countries, was losing 
his faith in the United Nations, could 
only be attracted to its cause if convinced 
that he was part of a great common 
enterprise, “the purpose of which is to 
resolve simultaneously the problems of 
the danger of war, the defence against 
aggression and the problem of his own 
poverty.” 

The international fund for economic 
development, Mr. Santa Cruz believed, 
would be established within a period of 
not more than two or three years hence. 


LESSON FROM PAST As for arguments 
that it was impossible for the indus- 
trial countries to contribute to such a 
fund in the foreseeable future and that 
it was undesirable to arouse hopes 
which might not be fulfilled, “those,” 
said Mr. Santa Cruz, “are words which 
have been heard within these walls 
in 1948 when we approved a small 
program of technical assistance.” A 
year later, he recalled, that program 
had been multiplied a hundredfold. 
Today it constituted one of the great 
achievements of the United Nations. 


RIPENING PUBLIC OPINION The question 
of contributions to a large economic 
development fund called for a ripening 
of public opinion. In two or three 
years’ time this process would have 
been completed. “Governments, pri- 
vate institutions and the press and 
other means of mass communication 
are called upon to promote this pro- 
cess instead of promoting its post- 
ponement.” 

The resolution now before the As- 
sembly was directed primarily to giving 
impetus to this process of ripening 
public opinion. “The appeal of the 
United Nations, which is above all 
countries however great and powerful 
they may be, will have to be heard by 
the public opinion of the democratic 
countries and especially by the public 
opinion of those countries which need 
assistance.” The task was easier than 
it seemed. The great workers’ organi- 
zations of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom, which had so much 
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influence upon public decisions, for 
instance, not only understood the prob- 
lem, but had publicly stated their 
determined support for the immediate 
creation of the proposed international 
fund. “If this is the reaction of the 
poorest section of the population of 
the industrial countries and that which 
will have to make the greatest sacrifice, 
we cannot be pessimistic about the 
form of response from the other social 
groups.” 


DESPERATION There was, Mr. Santa 
Cruz concluded, no danger of dis- 
illusioning the peoples by asking the 
Economic and Social Council to create 
plans for a fund for economic devel- 
Opment when circumstances permit, 
for that disillusionment already ex- 
isted. Indeed, it had in some cases 
transformed itself into desperation, 
desperation arising from a permanent 
situation of poverty, from inability 
through international co-operation to 
fulfil the hopes created by the Charter. 


SAVINGS FROM DISARMAMENT If disarm- 
ament resulted from universal agree- 
ment among the great powers through 
the Disarmament Commission set up 
by the Assembly, said Mr. Narielwala, 
the way would be open for the more 
industrialized countries of the world 
(whose representatives had spoken so 
vehemently against the resolution) to 
utilize “any savings that may accrue 
from any program of disarmament as 
One of the sources of contributions.” 


The industrially developed coun- 
tries, he stressed, were not asked by 
the resolution to create the special 
fund or to make any contributions to 
it. Savings resulting from disarmament 
might make it possible for them to 
make a generous contribution to the 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries. Other methods—not, however, 
at present known—of collecting con- 
tributions for this fund, if it was 
created, would be suggested by the 
Economic and Social Council to the 
next Assembly session. 


Nor, he also pointed out, would 
adoption of the resolution mean the 
creation of a new organization (as 
has been feared by the representative 
of the United States and other indus- 
trialized countries), for what the reso- 
lution stated was this: “The creation 
of a new international organization 
should be considered only if a careful 
examination of the functions of exist- 
ing organizations proves that the re- 
quired functions cannot be carried out 
by them.” It was thus possible that 
no such new institution would come 
into existence at all. 


As for the argument that the resolu- 
tion had been approved in Committee 
by a minority vote, that was not at 
all valid. The Committee’s vote was 
28 votes in favor, 20 against, with 9 
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VOTING ON RESOLUTION 


The voting on the resolution asking 
the Economic and Social Council for 
a detailed plan on the creation of a 
special fund was as follows: 

In Favor: Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Burma, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, 
Honduras, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Saudi 


Arabia, Syria, Venezuela, Yemen, 
Yugoslavia. 


Against: Australia, Belgium, Cana- 
da, China, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Israel, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Sweden, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, United States. 

Abstaining: Brazil, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Poland, Thailand, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
and U.S.S.R. 





absents, and by the rules of procedure 
those who abstained from voting must 
be considered as Members not present. 


REASONABLE The resolution was a 
reasonable one, in the opinion of Mr. 
Mates, as shown by the fact that it did 
not request the United Nations to 
undertake immediate large-scale inter- 
national action without thorough study 
beforehand. Nor could he agree with 
the argument that certain needs must 
have 100 per cent priority over inter- 
national action to hasten the economic 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries. He had no desire, however, to 
underestimate the importance of the 
assistance which certain countries had 
rendered, were rendering, or would 
in the future render to promote the 
economic development of countries 
in need of such aid. 


Yugoslavia’s support for the pro- 
posal was based on the established fact 
that despite such individual action, the 
general situation was such that it re- 
quired broad international financial as- 
sistance to under-developed countries. 
Differences in the level of economic 
development were constantly increas- 
ing, in spite of all the measures which 
had been undertaken so far. Further, 
under-developed countries, particularly 
the most under-developed, was deterio- 
rating by absolute standards, and not 
merely in comparison with the prog- 
ress of developed countries. 


PROBLEMS WITH BANK LOANS One reason 
for a new and bold approach by the 
Assembly to the paramount problem 
of financing development, said Mr. 
Arnaldo, was the apparent inability 


of the International Bank to meet the 
needs of under-developed countries. 
In the past the Bank had always 
applied the ability to pay as the main 
criterion in the granting of loans. 
Under-developed countries with their 
low levels of per capita income and 
low debt-servicing capacity could not 
therefore hope for sympathetic consid- 
eration of their requests for loans. 
Availability of loans was thus restricted 
to relatively more developed countries, 
since they were in a better position to 
pay. For under-developed countries 
like the Philippines, the likely prospect 
was an immediate negative reply. 
Moreover, if their economic situation 
improved with a corresponding in- 
crease in its debt-servicing capacity, 
they would be in a position where they 
might no longer need a loan. Hence 
the Philippines efforts in the Second 
Committee to have the Assembly en- 
join the International Bank to expand 
its lending operations, keeping in mind 
the special situation of under-devel- 
oped countries with low income levels. 


In fairness to the Bank, however, 
it should be stated that it had never 
been motivated in its actions by rea- 
sons of a purely political nature, as 
some delegations had alleged. 


Finally, the resolution, put to a roll- 
call vote on a Chilean proposal, was 
adopted by 30 votes to 16, with 11 
abstentions. (See box for details of 
voting.) 





BANK GRANTS LOAN TO PERU 
FOR PORT IMPROVEMENTS 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
a loan of $2,500,000 to Peru to im- 
prove the country’s main port—Callao, 
near Lima—by providing modern 
facilities for handling general cargo 
and for the unloading and storage of 
bulk grain. 


More efficient handling of these car- 
goes, which account for 80% of the 
cargo moving through the port, will 
speed up the turn-around time of ships, 
eliminate losses of grain from spillage 
and effect sizeable savings in foreign 
exchange. 


The proceeds of the Bank loan will 
be used to import the equipment need- 
ed for the port improvement project, 
the total cost of which is estimated at 
the equivalent of about $4,000,000. 
The Peruvian Government will finance 
the Peruvian currency costs out of its 
own resources. 
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MEASURES FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC STABILITY 


ee of reducing the inter- 
national impact of possible re- 
cessions are the subject of a new 
United Nations report, Measures for 
International Economic Stability. It 
was prepared by a group of five ex- 
perts appointed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in accordance with Economic and 
Social Council resolutions of 1950 
and 1951. They were asked to give 
particular attention to concerted in- 
ternational action for reducing fluc- 
tuations in the volume of trade and 
primary commodity prices, thus mod- 
erating swings in the terms of trade 
of under-developed countries which 
are particularly vulnerable to such 
movements. 


Major countries, the experts point 
out, have both the will and the means 
to avoid deep and prolonged depres- 
sions. The full employment pledges 
embodied in the United Nations Char- 
ter and: in other national and inter- 
national instruments, for instance, re- 
flect the fact that, in the course of 
a single decade, the world has taken 
a long step forward in social attitudes 
and economic techniques. 


SHADOW OF THE PAST The world, how- 
ever, still lives in the shadow of the 
great depressions of the past. Full 
employment commitments cannot wipe 
out overnight the ingrained distrust of 
dependence upon a many-sided inter- 
national system. Nor do they in them- 
selves create the complex institutional 
and economic framework which the 
working of such a system requires. 
This distrust is not wholly groundless. 
In the present state of economic bal- 
ance, even minor disturbances in one 
part of the world—often inseparable 
from economic progress itself—may 
give rise to major repercussions else- 
where. 


“Until an economic mechanism has 
been found which will cushion the 
international impact of these disturb- 
ances,” the experts state, “it is hard 
to envisage the restoration of a multi- 
lateral system of trading and invest- 
ment which will help the resources of 
each region to play their most effec- 
tive part in raising living standards 
everywhere.” 


PROSPECTS Today’s problem, however, 
is certainly not one of recession. The 
immediate problems arise chiefly out 
of the vast rearmament programs 
and inflationary trends and shortages 
in various parts of the world. But, 
beyond the present questions of infla- 
tion and shortages, there does lie the 
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possibility of a post-rearmament reces- 
sion. “We cannot predict in what 
manner a recession may arise, how 
large it may be, or when it may occur. 
But to consider and provide against its 
impact in advance is a small insurance 
premium to pay in comparison with 
the national and international interests 
which are in jeopardy.” 

The experts point out, nevertheless, 
that “if a future ‘recession’ of the size 
and duration of that of the 1930’s had 
to be contemplated, we would be un- 
able to suggest measures that would 
make much difference to its interna- 
tional impact and which might at the 
same time be regarded as practicable 
or acceptable.” 

But they do assume that every 
large industrial country will seek to 
act in accordance with the full em- 
ployment pledges embodied in the 
United Nations Charter and other na- 
tional and international instruments. 


“SMALL INSURANCE PREMIUM” Three sp :- 
cific kinds of recommendations for 
international action are presented in 
the report as “a small insurance pre- 
mium” against recessions: 


(i) International commodity agree- 
ments (such as multilateral quota sys- 
tems or buffer stocks) to reduce the 
impact of short-run swings in the de- 
mand and supply of primary products. 


(ii) Expanded long-term lending by 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development to help 
prevent the setback to national devel- 
opment programs that would be 
caused by a drop in export receipts 
and in private international invest- 
ment. 


(iii) Larger international monetary 
reserves, provided through the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, to offset 
short-run fluctuations in foreign ex- 
change receipts. 


The economic principles on which 
these recommendations are based, the 
experts point out, are already familiar. 
But no international machinery can 
be effective unless the great industrial 
countries, and especially the United 
—n provide the necessary leader- 
ship. 


THE REAL DANGER Economic fluctua- 
tions in the United States, they be- 
lieve, are the real danger to world 
economic stability, because of that 
country’s dominant position in inter- 
national trade and payments, and be- 
cause of institutional and economic 


factors which make the United States 
more sensitive to internal fluctuations 
in effective damnd. 

As one instance, they note that dur- 
ing the United States recession of 
1937-38, merchandise imports de- 
clined by 36 per cent. Today, a simi- 
lar recession would mean a reduction 
of United States dollar receipts by 
the rest of the world (over a two-year 
period) of as much as $10,000,000,- 
000, compared with current annual re- 
ceipts of about $20,000,000,000, ex- 
cluding military aid. 

Present levels of gold and dollar 
reserves in most countries, together 
with such assistance as the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund can provide 
with its existing resources, quota pro- 
visions and policies, are quite inade- 
quate to support any serious drop in 
dollar receipts, the experts state. Nor 
are the resources of the International 
Bank adequate for the anti-recession 
task they would assign it. 


PROSPERITY IN FULL VIEW The establish- 
ment of full employment as a firm 
object of policy in all countries means, 
in the experts’ opinion, that in future 
“ ‘prosperous’ years will be the rule 
rather than the exception, and even 
in years of recession prosperity will 
be not merely round the corner, but 
in full view.” 

Nevertheless, the new era of “full 
employment” provides no clear assur- 
ance against fluctuations whose inter- 
national effect, from year to year, may 
be of the same order as that experi- 
enced by the trading partners of the 
United States in 1937 and 1938. 

The experts’ choice of the United 
States for illustration is a deliberate 
one in view of their belief “that in 
future the real danger to the economic 
stability of the rest of the world lies 
in recessions originating in the United 
States: partly because of the dominant 
position of the United States in inter- 
national trade and payments, and part- 
ly because of the institutional and 
economic factors which make the 
United States economy more liable to 
internal fluctuations in effective de- 
mand than are the economies of other 
important trading nations.” 


EARLIER PROPOSALS The specific propo- 
sals put forward in the report, it is 
pointed out, differ significantly from 
those in a previous United Nations 
report, National and _ International 
Measures for Full Employment (see 
BULLETIN, vol. VIII, no. 2). 

In effect, state the experts, the 
earlier proposals would ensure a stable 
flow of foreign exchange on current 
account to countries adversely affected 
by a recession. This, however, would 
require the country in which the re- 
cession began to lend its currency 
through the Monetary Fund to other 
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countries in the amount of any de- 
crease in its net imports from them. 

The present report, on the other 
hand, suggests an expanded use of 
the resources of the International 
Monetary Fund that is “basically the 
equivalent of a once-for-all increase 
in its members’ foreign exchange re- 
serves, which can do no more than 
enable temporary fluctuations in the 
availability of foreign exchange to be 
smoothed out. It cannot repeatedly 
make good the full losses of recession 
years, and so will not permit any 
country’s payments for imports in the 
long run to exceed its actual exchange 
earnings on current and capital ac- 
count.” 

Moreover, a rigid stabilization of 
the total flow of long-term capital 
from each country, as recommended 
in the previous report, “does not seem 
practicable or even necessarily desir- 
able.” The experts propose, however, 
that the International Bank greatly 
expand its lending in the event of a 
recession, 


UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES Action 
along the lines proposed, nevertheless, 
will not meet the special vulnerability 
of the poorer under-developed coun- 
tries to international disturbances. 
Basically, the experts explain, this vul- 
nerability “is simply another facet of 
their general problem of under-devel- 
opment. In the long run, the process 
of development itself will make them 
less vulnerable by diversifying their 
economies and raising their living 
standards.” 

The Economic and Social Council, 
the report recalls, had asked the ex- 
perts to consider “measures to adjust, 
establish and maintain appropriate re- 
lations between prices of raw mate- 
rials, on the one hand, and essential 
manufactured goods on the other.” 
They believe, however, that no scheme 
of systematic international “parity 
prices” for raw materials or other pri- 
mary products would be either practi- 
cable or desirable. 

Further, it would be wrong to think 
that the supposedly unfavorable trend 
of the prices of primary products rela- 
tive to manufactures in the half cen- 
tury ending in the 1930’s would indi- 
cate that the trend in the next half 
century will be in the same direction. 

“The pursuit of higher standards 
of productivity,” the experts add, “‘is 
likely to be more rewarding than the 
concentration upon restrictive policies 
designed to improve the position of 
One group at the expense of another, 
whether on the part of primary or of 
industrial producers.” 

The concern of the experts, the re- 
port stresses, was more to discuss the 
conditions under which stabilization 
policies might be made practicable and 
effective than to draw up blueprints 
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AUTHORS OF REPORT 


The experts who drew up the report 
Measures for International Economic 
Stability included: James W. Angel, 
Professor of Economics and Executive 
Officer of the Department of Econom- 
ics, Columbia University, New York, 
U. S. A., who served as chairman of 
the group; G. D. A. MacDougall, 
Fellow of Nuffield College and Reader 
in International Economics, Oxford 
University, England; Javier Marquez, 
Alternative Executive Director, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, formerly 
Professor of Economics, National 
School of Economics, Mexico; Hla 
Myint, Lecturer in Colonial Econom- 
ics, Oxford University, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Rangoon Univer- 
sity, Burma; and Trevor W. Swan, 
Professor of Economics, Australian 
National University. 

The group met at United Nations 
Permanent Headquarters over a period 
of seven weeks from August to Oc- 
tober 1951. Their report is to be 
considered at the next session of the 
Economic and Social Council. 





for rigid and automatic stabilization 
devices. No set of fixed rules, it is 
stated, can successfully replace the 
exercise of responsibility and discre- 
tion by the appropriate national and 
international institutions. 

“The instabilities of international 
economic relationships can be kept 
within manageable limits,” the report 
emphasizes, “only if most countries 
are prepared to play their several parts 
in setting up and working the neces- 
sary machinery, in accordance with 
principles which on the whole are al- 
ready familiar. In this task the leader- 
ship and strength of the great indus- 
trial countries, and esvecially of the 
United States, are essential to success.” 


COMMODITY ARRANGEMENTS ‘No prac- 
ticable method” is known to the ex- 
perts “of reducing the international 
impact of short-run fluctuations in the 
prices and terms of trade of primary 
products, other than a direct and de- 
tailed attack on the problem through 
the negotiation of international com- 
modity agreements. From the present 
point of view the essential objective 
should be, not the introduction of re- 
strictions to help remove ‘burdensome 
surpluses,” but the stabilization of 
world commodity markets in the face 
of the temporary ups and downs of 
demand and supply. 

“Many different arrangements may 
be suitable for different types of com- 
modities, including long-term  con- 
tracts, multilateral quota systems of 
the International Wheat . Agreement 





type, and buffer stocks, either alone 
or in combination.” 

Importing countries are now be- 
lieved to be more willing to enter into 
such agreements because of the cur- 
rent expectation that a_ large-scale 
world depression will be avoided, that 
production of all kinds throughout the 
world will increase, except for rela- 
tively minor setbacks, and that the 
long-term trend of prices will be up- 
ward, 

The details of international com- 
modity agreements, it is suggested, 
shou!d be worked out separately for 
each commodity by inter-governmental 
negotiation. 

The countries concerned, both im- 
porting and exporting, should be the 
major financial supporters of buffer 
stock schemes. However, the experts 
suggest an international source of sup- 
plementary finance. They recommend 
that the International Bank indicate 
its willingness, in principle, to con- 
sider participation, as a means of 
promoting economic development. 

They do not recommend that any 
new international agency be estab- 
lished to administer a comprehensive 
scheme of international commodity 
agreements. Co-ordination of general 
structure and policy among the vari- 
ous schemes, they suggest instead, 
should be undertaken by existing in- 
ternational bodies such as the Interim 
Co-ordinating Committee for Interna- 
tional Commodity Arrangements and 
the International Materials Confer- 
ence. 

Present shortages of many com- 
modities do not reduce the urgency of 
the commodity problem, the report 
warns. “Detailed agreements take a 
long time to negotiate, and assurances 
to producers are required now, both 
to encourage production necessary to 
prevent continuing shortages and as 
a quid pro quo for the import alloca- 
tions now being made.” 


FLOW OF CAPITAL Discussing the ques- 
tion of an international flow of capital, 
the report observes that a steady inter- 
national flow of goods and services is 
as important an objective of foreign 
investment policy as it is of commodity 
policy, although its steadiness must 
inevitably be affected by long-term 
trends and structural changes in the 
world economy, 

Such an objective in investment pol- 
icy is important not only to maintain 
employment levels in lending countries 
but even more so to avoid serious 
damage to development programs and 
the economies of the under-developed 
countries. 


VARYING CAPITAL SUPPLY A steady rate 
of economic development may, how- 
ever, be impossible to attain without 
variations in the rate of foreign finan- 
cing. The experts therefore suggest 
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that “all governmental or inter-gov- 
ernmental agencies which supply capi- 
tal funds for foreign economic devel- 
opment should be prepared to vary 
the rate at which they provide these 
funds, in the light of fluctuations in 
the foreign exchange receipts of the 
borrowing countries On current ac- 
count and on other capital account 
and within a total burden of external 
debt which the borrowing country can 
reasonably assume.” 


ROLE OF BANK The International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
the report continues, is “an eminently 
appropriate agency” to implement 
such a proposed policy. And it should, 
the experts recommend, be ready to 
increase its supply of funds to mem- 
ber countries for development pur- 
poses, when countries to which they 
export are suffering recession. 

They express concern, however, 
“lest the Bank’s present resources 
prove seriously inadequate for the task, 
both in volume and flexibility.” The 
reason for this they ascribe to the 
Bank’s “heavy reliance for loanable 
funds on the sale of its securities to 
private investors.” 

To ‘remedy this situation, several 
possible lines of solution are outlined. 
The most flexible method — which 
would not require amendment of the 
Bank’s Articles of Agreement—would 
be to facilitate borrowing by the Bank 
from the governments or central banks 
of the lending countries. Other sug- 
gestions are for an increase in the 
proportion (now 20 per cent) of the 
Bank’s subscribed capital which is 
paid in, or an increase in the total 
subscribed capital of the Bank. 

“Whatever the alternative selected,” 
the experts state, “we feel that prompt 
action should be taken to increase 
substantially the total volume of re- 
sources available to the Bank.” 


MONETARY RESERVES As for existing in- 
ternational monetary reserves, exam- 
ined in a separate chapter of the re- 
port, “they are not in_ general 
adequate.” 

Although with its existing resources 
the International Monetary Fund may 
be able to cope with minor fluctua- 
tions, a major recession—for example, 
one as severe as the United States re- 
cession of 1937-38— would quickly 
exhaust its present holdings of gold 
and dollars ($2,800 million). 

“For this reason, there is a case for 
increasing the total of the Fund’s sub- 
scriptions, the real value of which has 
been greatly diminished by the rise of 
prices since the Fund was set up. The 
practical difficulties in the way of se- 
curing a prompt and sufficient increase 
in the Fund’s resources by this means, 
however, may make it necessary to 
rely on the Fund’s borrowing from the 
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country experiencing the major reces- 
sion. That country might well take a 
liberal view of lending its currency 
to the Fund as a means of preventing 
unemployment in its export industries, 
of reducing the need for other coun- 
tries to take new discriminatory meas- 
ures against its exports, and of giving 
effect to the spirit of its international 
full employment commitments.” 


CHANGES IN FUND POLICIES The experts 
also recommend certain changes in 
the policies of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. This, they point out, does 
not necessarily imply that policies 
hitherto adopted have been mistaken 
but rather that they may have to be 
different in the situation contemplated. 

One recommendation is that, “in 
the event of a substantial fall in the 
international disbursements of an im- 
portant country or countries, the Fund 
should make its resources freely avail- 
able.” 

Its main criterion should be whether 
the borrowing country can be expected 
to repay. It should not, at the be- 
ginning of a recession, attempt to con- 
serve its resources for use in a major 
depression should this develop. Help 
should be offered promptly even when 
a member’s exchange practices might 
normally be regarded as inconsistent 
with the Fund’s long-term objectives, 
if refusal of assistance would force 
tighter import restrictions or unem- 
ployment and so defeat the Fund's 
own objectives. 

“To refuse assistance to an impor- 
tant country when its exports are fall- 
ing,” the report declares, “might well 
have the opposite effect, by forcing 
members to intensify their restrictions.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS ‘The following are 
among the specific recommendations 
made concerning the Fund’s policies 
in the event of a recession: 

(i) The Fund should make free use 
of its right to waive the rule limiting 
a member’s purchases of foreign ex- 
change from the Fund in any one 
twelve-month period to 25 per cent 
of its quota. 

(ii) In appropriate cases, the Fund 
should also be prepared to waive the 
rule that its holdings of a country’s 
currency cannot exceed 200 per cent 
of the quota, especially for countries 
whose quotas are unusually low in re- 
lation to the trade fluctuations to 
which they are subject. 


(iii) The Fund should be prepared 
to make contracts for repayment at 
specific dates. This would be more 
definite than present arrangements and 
should increase the Fund’s willingness 
to lend. 


“Additional dollar resources,” the 
experts state, “are unlikely to be pro- 


BOLIVIAN CO-ORDINATOR 
IN NEW YORK FOR TALKS 


Alberto Crespo, Bolivian Co-ordin- 
ator-General for Technical Assistance, 
has arrived in New York to confer 
with Dr. Carter Goodrich, the Secre- 
tary-General’s representative in Bolivia 
for the international technical aid pro- 
gram soon to begin there. Under the 
project, Bolivia will hire internation- 
ally recruited experts as senior admin- 
istrators in its Government and will 
receive technical experts under the 
technical assistance program. 

The administrators are being re- 
cruited by the United Nations and 
several specialized agencies and will 
be given initial two-year contracts. 
Mr. Crespo is assisting in their selec- 
tion and in planning for the briefing 
of the experts when they have been 
assembled in New York. According 
to Technical Assistance Administration 
officials, a number of nominations 
have been received from governments 
for positions and it is hoped to have 
a number of the experts in Bolivia 
by March 1. 

Mr. Crespo, who is to serve as Co- 
ordinator-General throughout the life 
of the agreement, is a former member 
of the Bolivian Parliament and has 
also been a partner in an import- 
export firm. Under a Bolivian govern- 
mental decree, he will meet with the 
Bolivian cabinet on matters concern- 
ing the development program. 


vided . . . unless there are firm as- 
surances that the resulting contribu- 
tion to international reserves will not 
be dissipated but will constitute a truly 
revolving fund.” Countries should ac- 
cordingly be committed to repay at 
a specified date or dates, although the 
Fund should have the power to post- 
pone an obligation to repay if, in its 
opinion, a normal situation had not 
yet been restored. 


In addition, the experts propose that 
the Fund should: 


@ reduce its service and _ interest 
charge as one method to induce 
countries to accept assistance as an 
alternative to increased trade and 
exchange restrictions; 


® consider ways of allowing repay- 
ment in the currency borrowed, 
rather than, as at present, in gold 
or convertible currencies only; 


e defer enforcement of the present 
rule that obliges members, at the 
end of the financial year in which 
they have borrowed, to repay half 
of the amount borrowed even if 
their reserves have not increased 
during the year. 
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When the President’s 
Son Visits 
the Assembly 


We the son of the President of 

the General Assembly visits his 
father at work, it is a happy occasion 
for both the father and the son. 

In Paris one day, young Adrian 
came to the Palais de Chaillot to try 
out the gadgets and to see what was 
going on. As the only child of Dr. 
Luis Padilla Nervo, the Mexican dip- 
lomat who had been elected by the 
representatives of sixty nations to pre- 
side over the meetings of the sixth ses- 
sion, he had more than a passing inter- 
est in such serious things as—well, 
perhaps not rules of procedure and 
points of order, but certainly simul- 
taneous interpretation and television 
cameras. 

It gave him pleasure to see and hear 
his father conduct the proceedings, 
and, to share his enjoyment, he 
brought along his mother. From the 
intent face, one can be certain that he 
missed nothing of importance. 


AT A PLENARY MEETING, Adrian listens to his father’s speech. 








LIKE HIS FATHER, Adrian takes notes, while 
his mother, too, listens to the simultaneous in- 
terpretation of Dr. Padilla Nervo’s remarks. 


IN THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, father and son 

greet each other warmly, and the elder diplo- 

mat promises to show the younger a meeting 
of the Assembly. 
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FUND APPEAL FOR REFUGEE 


AID 


RECOMMENDED BY COMMITTEE 


N spite of the remarkable achieve- 

ment of the International Refugee 
Organization (1RO), which has _ re- 
settled or repatriated more than one 
million refugees during the past four 
years, the refugee problem is not yet 
solved. When 1RO’s work ended on 
January 31, there still remained some 
400,000 refugees for whom a definite 
solution had not been found. The 
immediate requirements of the most 
needy of these groups of refugees 
present a problem so grave in terms of 
human suffering that it calls for urgent 
consideration by the United Nations. 

With these considerations in mind, 
the General Assembly’s Third (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural) Commit- 
tee on January 10 recommended to 
the General Assembly that the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees be authorized to appeal for 
funds to provide emergency aid for 
“the mpst needy groups among refu- 
gees within his mandate.” High Com- 
missioner G, J. van Hueven Goedhart 
told the Committe he would need an 
assistance fund of $3,000,000. 

The Committee’s’ draft resolution 
embodying this recommendation was 
directed also at two long-term refugee 
problems—assimilation and migration. 
It recommended that all states directly 
affected by the refugee problem, as 
well as the appropriate specialized 
agencies and __ inter-governmental 
agencies, give special attention to this 
problem when drawing up and execut- 
ing programs of economic reconstruc- 
tion and development. The High Com- 
missioner is asked to help in promot- 
ing such activities, “paying due regard 
to the desirability of repatriating to 
their countries of origin such refugees 
who express the desire to return 
there.” 

As to migration, the Committee ap- 
pealed to states interested in migration 
to give refugees within the High Com- 
missioner’s mandate every opportunity 
to benefit from their migration pro- 
grams. 

The Committee took these decisions 
by 39 votes to 5, with 6 abstentions. 
The proposal was submitted jointly 
by Colombia, Denmark, Lebanon, the 
United Kingdom and Uruguay, and 
amended by Syria. 


REFUGEE CONVENTION In another draft 
resolution, adopted the same day, the 
Third Committee expressed satisfac- 
tion at the conclusion of the Conven- 
tion relating to the Status of Refugees. 
Adopted at a conference of plenipo- 
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tentiaries in Geneva on July 25 last 
year, this Convention has already 
been signed by 15 states. (For details 
of this Convention see the BULLETIN, 
Vol. XI, No. 4) The resolution would 
invite Member states, and non-Mem- 
bers who have shown interest in the 
solution of the refugee problem to 
become parties to the Convention as 
soon as possible. It would reiterate 
the Assembly’s call upon governments 
last year to co-operate with the High 
Commissioner. 

This draft resolution was adopted 
by 25 votes to 5, with 15 abstentions. 
It was submitted by Colombia, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and 
Yugoslavia. 


Both draft resolutions now await 
Assembly approval. 


BYELORUSSIAN PROPOSAL Before taking 
the above decisions, the Third Com- 
mittee rejected in a series of five votes 
all paragraphs of a Byelorussian S.S.R. 
proposal. This would have noted the 
failure of the Governments of the 
United Sates, the United Kingdom, 
France, and certain other states to 
implement a 1946 Assembly resolu- 
tion on encouraging and assisting the 
early return of displaced persons to 
their countries. It “condemned” the 
policy of 1Ro, which “is being con- 
tinued by the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees,” of 
substituting for repatriation the forced 
resettlement of displaced persons in 
other countries. It also “condemned” 
the attempts by certain states, “and 
primarily by the United States of 
America, to recruit displaced persons 
by all possible means for subversive 
and diversionary activities” in the ter- 
ritory of the U.S.S.R. and the people’s 
democracies. 

The Byelorussian draft recommend- 
ed that governments of the above- 
mentioned countries and of those 
where there are still refugees and 
displaced persons implement the 1946 
Assembly resolution and “complete 
the repatriation of the displaced per- 
sons and refugees to their countries 
of origin during 1952.” Finally, the 
Byelorussian proposal asked that 
governments of Member states in 
whose territories there are refugees 
and displaced persons submit full in- 
formation on them to the Secretariat 
of the United Nations. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER’S STATEMENT Before 
its general debate on the refugee 
question, the Third Committee heard 


a statement from High Commissioner 
van Heuven Goedhart. At the begin- 
ning of 1952, the refugee problem 
continues to be distressingly acute, 
said the High Commissioner. In 
Austria alone, there were 70,000 
refugees mostly living in camps. In 
spite of IRO’s remarkable task of re- 
settling over a million refugees, the 
problem was still unsolved. After Ro 
ceased to exist, there would still re- 
main about 400,000 refugees. The 
High Commissioner said he had also 
to provide protection for 300,000 
Austrian Volksdeutsche and new refu- 
gees numbering 15,000 to 20,000 each 
year. What could the United Nations 
do to solve this problem? 

Mr. van Heuven Goedhart hoped 
that the Convention relating to the 
Status of the Refugees would be ac- 
ceded to by a large number of States, 
and that six ratifications required for 
its coming into force would soon be 
obtained. In spite of its omissions, the 
Convention marked a real advance in 
granting human rights to refugees. 


FIELD OFFICES The Statute of the High 
Commissioner’s Office provides that 
he should keep in touch with the 
governments of the refugees’ countries 
of residence, and consult them on the 
need of appointing representatives. 
Mr. van Heuven Goedhart said that, 
with that need in mind, he had estab- 
lished in Bonn, Vienna, and Washing- 
ton field offices to bring about con- 
tacts between governments, refugees, 
and the voluntary organizations re- 
sponsible for refugee assistance. An- 
other field office was to be opened in 
Brussels. Greece and Italy had also 
recognized the need of such offices 
in their countries. If his Office were 
provided with sufficient funds, he 
hoped to set up other offices, includ- 
ing One in the Far East. At least eleven 
field offices were required. 

Replying to a question of the 
Australian representative, Mr. van 
Heuven Goedhart explained that the 
refugee problem in a country had 
many aspects and was constantly 
changing. Refugees were frequently 
subjected to discrimination sanctioned 
by the law, had no facilities for ob- 
taining information which would en- 
able them to improve their lot, and 
were frequently unable to travel for 
lack of papers and permits. The High 
Commissioner’s representatives had, 
therefore, to be on the spot to keep in 
close touch with the authorities of 
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the country to help it solve the prob- 
lem, and to protect the refugees’ 
interests. 


AID TO REFUGEES Besides the task of 
international protection of refugees, 
the High Commissioner had also the 
duty of seeking lasting solutions of the 
refugee problem by assisting govern- 
ments which were at the time faced 
with considerable difficulties. Mr. van 
Heuven Goedhart said he had re- 
ceived a report some weeks ago that 
a large number of cases of tubercu- 
losis had occurred among the refugees 
in the Trieste area. At his request, a 
World Health Organization (WHO) 
specialist had visited the area and 
reported that there were 350 to 450 
established cases of tuberculosis. This 
was only one example. Aid had also 
to be given to 2000 refugees from 
Shanghai, who were assisted by 1IRo, 
and were likely to find themselves in 
a very serious situation when that 
organization ceased to exist. Two 
hundred refugees from the island of 
Samoa in the Philippines, of whom at 
least seventy were suffering from 
tuberculosis, also needed aid. 

While it was not possible to help 
all refugees, the High Commissioner 
urged that every effort be made to 
help the needy cases. For this a mini- 
mum appropriation of $3,000,000 
must be available. A fund must be 
created to ensure aid to certain cate- 
gories of refugees in urgent cases. He 
requested the Assembly to authorize 
him to launch an appeal for this fund. 


LONG-TERM PROGRAMS In his report to 
the General Assembly, the High Com- 
missioner had recommended that in 
developing long-term plans of econo- 
mic reconstruction, governments and 
specialized agencies should co-operate 
with his Office so that residual groups 
of refugees in certain areas may also 
be given some opportunities of a nor- 
mal livelihood. 

Elaborating upon this in the Third 
Committee, the High Commissioner 
pointed out that he himself had no 
authority to establish long-term re- 
construction programs for assimila- 
tion of refugees in various countries. 
He could only do a “promotional job,” 
that is, try and get the proper organs 
to do what was in the interest of 
refugees within his mandate. 


MIGRATION “It is dangerous and un- 
true to say that migration is the only 
solution to the refugee problem,” said 
Mr. van Heuven Goedhart. It could 
be a perfect solution only if govern- 
ments were preparted to receive refu- 
gees irrespective of their age, state of 
health, and ability to work. Such was 
not the case. Governments generally 
admitted to their territories only those 
persons whose presence would be 
economically advantageous. For the 
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rest, assimilation and absorption in 
the countries where they were living 
was the only solution. 

The High Commissioner hoped that 
in the migration programs of the 
migration agency, which the Brussels 
Conference had recently decided to 
establish, refugees under his mandate 
will also have a fair share. To this 
end, he had asked for the representa- 
tion of his Office in the agency. 


GENERAL DEBATE Following is a sum- 
mary of the general debate subsequent 
to the High Commissioner’s statement. 

Finn Friis (Denmark) said that the 
Assembly should now provide the 
High Commissioner with the necessary 
tools to do the job already entrusted 
to him. It should also consider whether 
the situation justified an extension of 
his mandate, namely the granting to 
him of the authority to collect certain 
funds, not to be administered by him- 
self, but to be utilized by the various 
voluntary organizations dealing with 
refugees. Mr. Friis generally sup- 
ported the idea of establishing branch 
offices. 

G. T. Corley-Smith (United King- 
dom) shared the IRO view that most 
of the 1Ro residual refugees must be 
locally settled and be put on a par 
with the nationals as rapidly as pos- 
sible, through broad programs for the 
development of the economies of 
the countries in which they find 
themselves. They should not receive 
any special economic or local status 
either from the High Commissioner or 
from the governments concerned. In 
the opinion of Mr. Corley-Smith, the 
emergency relief situation was most 
critical in the Far East, where the 
plight of some 5000 refugees in Shang- 
hai appeared to be desperate. 

As regards the long-term assimila- 
tion, he said that refugees willing and 
able to emigrate be given an opportu- 
nity to do so, at least on equal terms 
with other emigrants. He hoped that 
the High Commissioner would keep in 
close touch with the International La- 
bor Organization and with the migra- 
tion agency emerging from the recent 
conference in Brussels. 

Mr. Corley-Smith agreed that the 
High Commissioner should be author- 
ized to raise voluntary contribution for 
an emergency relief fund, but made 
clear that he was not committing his 
Government to any contributions. He 
suggested also that the High Commis- 
sioner might perhaps be able to operate 
for the present with fewer branch 
offices than he had evisaged, leaving 
the possibility of enlarging the set-up 
later if really necessary. 

Finally, the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative said his delegation would 
support a proposal inviting states to 
become parties to the Convention re- 
lating to the Status of Refugees. 





Dr. Pedro Da Costa Rego (Brazil) 
said his delegation would support any 
measures likely to solve the refugee 
problem. He insisted, however, that 
countries should be given their choice 
of immigrants. 

With regard to the branch offices, 
envisaged by the High Commissioner, 
he said that this was in accordance 
with the terms of the Statute. 

Robert Rochefort (France) took 
the view that the Third Committee 
should not express itself to such an ex- 
tent on detailed administrative ques- 
tions of the High Commissioner’s Of- 
fice, but rather formulate broad poli- 
cies on the refugee problem. 

In Mr. Rochefort’s opinion, the size 
of the international refugee problem 
could not be measured by merely add- 
ing the numbers of refugees residing 
in different countries. Such a method 
would greatly magnify the real prob- 
lems and hide the fact that for the 
international community as a whole 
resettlement might in certain cases not 
be a problem, but a solution. 

The prospects for immigration were 
less gloomy than they had been 
painted, according to the French rep- 
resentative. The assimilation problem 
was not a simple one. Asylum and 
naturalization should not be linked too 
closely together. This might lead to a 
less liberal policy of asylum. 

On the question of branch offices, 
Mr. Rochefort declared that, in prin- 
ciple, his government had nothing 
against their establishment, but he 
wanted a clarification of the policy 
the High Commissioner wished to 
pursue through these offices. 

France, he said, had no objection 
to the assistance fund, but he reserved 
his country’s position regarding any 
future contribution. 

On the question of an invitation by 
the General Assembly to governments 
to ratify the Geneva Convention on 
the Status of Refugees, Mr. Rochefort 
doubted the advisability of a resolution 
which might have the appearance of a 
reprimand to governments which were 
not in a position to accede to it. 

Mrs. R. J. Marshall (Canada) sup- 
ported the principle of field offices, 
but she believed that it might be pos- 
sible to operate successfully with few- 
er branch offices than envisaged at 
present. 

The Canadian representative asked 
for more information on the proposed 
relief fund. Any appeal, she said, 
must be based on detailed information 
concerning relief requirements. Also, 
any new international appeal should 
be launched only when it was proved 
that national programs were not, or 
might not be sufficient. International 
assistance should be regarded as an 
exceptional measure. 
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Canada was anxious to co-operate 
with the High Commissioner, Mrs. 
Marshall declared in conclusion. 

Erik Dons (Norway) pointed out 
that his government had already signed 
the Convention on the Status of Refu- 
gees and intended to ratify it shortly. 
He believed in the necessity of branch 
offices, and supported the idea of 
establishing an emergency relief fund 
through voluntary contributions. 

L. J. C. Beaufort (Netherlands) 
agreed with the High Commissioner 
that the system of branch offices was 
indispensable to the effective carrying 
out of his task. Their number and 
composition should be left to the 
the High Commissioner himself, he 
said. 

It had rightly been pointed out, 
Dr. Beaufori went on, that relief was 
not a solution to the overall refugee 
problem. Migration was also indis- 
pensable. But, again, migration was not 
the only solution because the recipient 
countries were not willing to accept 
refugees indiscriminately. In such 
cases the final solution could only be 
found in some form of local assimila- 
tion. Still, the question of immediate 
financial assistance remained of great 
importance. He endorsed the High 
Commissioner’s report that he be au- 
thorized to raise voluntary contribu- 
tions. This appeal could be addressed 
to private organizations, governmental 
agencies, or both. 


“CHEAP LABOR” M. E. Kusov (Byelo- 
russian S.S.R.) charged that IRO and 
the High Commissioner’s Office were 
perpetuating and legalizing the plight 
of refugees in order to provide “cheap 
labor” and “cannon-fodder” to further 
the imeprialist aims of certain states 
through compulsory resettlement. This, 
he said, was in complete disregard of 
the Assembly resolutions of 1946 and 
1947 whose primary aim was repatria- 
tion; of the repatriation agreements 
concluded with the Soviet Union; and 
of the agreement reached by the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers in 1947, 

Citing the violations of these agree- 
ments, Mr. Kusov said that the visits 
of Soviet repatriation missions and 
Soviet literature and broadcasts were 
forbidden in refugee camps in Western 
Europe, while, at the same time, prop- 
aganda against repatriation to the 
Soviet Union and the people’s democ- 
racies was being conducted unscrupu- 
lously. 

A very small number of Soviet chil- 
dren listed by the U.S.S.R, repatriation 
missions had been returned to their 
homes by the occupation authorities; 
the rest were being kept in extremely 
bad condition. 

In three and a half years of its 
existence, IRO had repatriated only 
71,695 displaced persons, but had re- 
settled 1,021,043. It was claimed that 
those persons had themselves opted 
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for resettlement, but first-hand reports 
gave reason to doubt this. 


The Byelorussian representative 
quoted examples of the ill-treatment 
of displaced persons who wished to be 
repatriated from the British and 
French zones of Germany and Austria, 
and of the pressure exerted on dis- 
placed persons to join the French mili- 
tary units fighting in Indo-China and 
Korea. 

Refugees who were able to work 
and had therefore been resettled were 
being employed by the receiving coun- 
tries as cheap labor particularly in the 
armaments industries. Soviet citizens 
who had worked as immigrants in the 
United States, Brazil, the United King- 
dom and Canada, and who had man- 
aged to return to the U.S.S.R., had 
reported bad treatment, inferior living 
conditions and low wages. 

Continuing, the Byelorusssian repre- 
sentative charged that the imperialist 
countries had imposed on 1IRO and the 
High Commissioner the task of re- 
cruiting spies and diversionaries, and 
the training of military units among 
the refugees to further their own ag- 
gressive intentions against the U.S.S.R. 
That was further proved by the pass- 
age of the Mutual Security Act, he 
asserted, 

The Byelorussian representative 
called upon the Committee to vote 
for his draft resolution. 


CAUTION ON MIGRATION R. L. Harry 
(Australia) protested against the al- 
legations of the Byelorussian repre- 
sentative. The 180,000 refugees who 
had come to Australia, he declared, 
had come of their own free will. 

He welcomed the Convention on 
Refugees. Australia was considering 
signing it. His delegation would have 
no objection to the High Commis- 
sioner’s making an appeal for funds 
but he made clear that he could not 
commit the Australian government to 
any contribution. 

Speaking on the migration question, 
he warned that migration and resettle- 
ment could not provide a major con- 
tribution to the solution of the refugee 
problem. Immigration possibilities for 
refugees were dependent upon the 
capacity of the receiving countries for 
capital expansion. Governments ought 
to be free to apply their own tests to 
prospective immigrants. 

J. M. de Guzman Noguera (Co- 
lombia) emphasized the responsibility 
of the international community to al- 
leviate the sufferings of refugees. He 
said that Colombia had accepted refu- 
gees in the past and would continue 
to co-operate to the utmost with the 
High Commissioner’s Office. He sup- 
ported the proposals for branch offices 
and for launching an appeal for funds. 

Franc Kos (Yugoslavia) urged that 
the High Commissioner’s Office should 
be given all that it needs for carrying 





out its activities in harmony with the 
spirit of the Charter. 

Commenting on the proposed relief 
fund, Mr. Kos insisted that the High 
Commissioner should receive only vol- 
untary contributions without any con- 
ditions regarding their use. The con- 
trol of all expenditures, he suggested, 
should remain with the General As- 
sembly. He also proposed that the 
remaining assets of the 1RO should be 
put at the disposal of the High Com- 
missioner. 

Continuing, Mr. Kos declared that 
consultation with the governments of 
the countries of origin was essential 
if they agreed to this, and that repatria- 
tion should become one of the perma- 
nent forms of the High Commis- 
sioner’s long-term program. 

He made it clear that he did not 
demand compulsory repatriation, but 
only repatriation on a voluntary basis. 
Yugoslavia, he said, had nothing to 
conceal with regard to the fate of 
repatriated emigres. 

The High Commissioner himself, or 
his representatives, he said, should get 
information about the conditions 
under which refugees would be admit- 
ted to their countries and objectively 
inform the refugees concerned. 

Mr. Kos then deplored the establish- 
ment of a migration agency outside the 
United Nations. He feared that this 
might lead to a study of the question 
of refugees according to criteria other 
than those by which the High Com- 
missioner was to be guided. 

Mr. Kos strongly supported the 
envisaged system of branch offices of 
the High Commissioner’s Office. Con- 
cluding, he urged that the solving of 
the refugee problem he inspired by 
humanitarian motives only. 

Karim Azkoul (Lebanon) referred 
to the Armenian refugees in Lebanon 
who, he said, had been assimilated 
and become excellent citizens. He 
next mentioned the Palestine refu- 
gees’ problem which had been created 
as a result of a United Nations deci- 
sion. Toward them the Organization 
had a legal responsibility, he declared. 

He drew attention to the joint reso- 
lution, co-sponsored by Lebanon, which 
would authorize the High Commis- 
sioner to appeal for funds and recom- 
mend states to take certain measures 
on behalf of refugees. He also favored 
the establishment of branch offices. 

Lastly, he expressed great concern 
over the fate of certain groups of 
Armenian refugees who were prison- 
ers of war in Germany and had come 
under IRO protection. He urged the 
High Commissioner to pay special at- 
tention to this problem. 


U.S.S.R. CRITICISM A. P. Pavlov, 
(U.S.S.R.) said that the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France had 
tried to evade their responsibilities 
under the 1946 Assembly resolution 
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on refugees and the decision of April 
23, 1947, of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. These three powers had 
done their utmost to prevent the So- 
viet missions from accomplishing their 
task. They had prevented Soviet na- 
tionals from receiving information or 
even news from their country. All 
sorts of obstacles were placed in the 
way of those displaced persons who 
wanted to return to their homes. 


IRO PROPAGANDA Continuing, Mr. 
Pavlov charged that Ro had served 
as an instrument in a propaganda 
campaign against the Soviet Union and 
in favor of countries where it was 
sought to attract the displaced per- 
sons. It had even been transformed 
into a recruiting centre for cheap labor 
for the United States, the United King- 
dom and France. Now, said the 
U.S.S.R. representative, the High Com- 
missioner’s Office had assumed the 
part played by IRo. 

The Wetern powers were not in- 
terested in repatriating the displaced 
persons but merely in recruiting slaves 
and mercenaries. The American 
authorities were trying to recruit 
saboteurs and spies from among na- 
tionals of the Eastern European 
democracies. He asserted that there 
was a close connection between these 
intrigues and the Mutual Security Act 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States whose object was to recruit 
traitors, war criminals, and mercen- 
aries for service against their country. 
Now the High Commissioner was ask- 
ing that half of the proposed $3,000,- 
000 assistance fund should be re- 
served for future refugees, in other 
words, for mercenaries whom it was 
intended to recruit in their countries. 


SPIES RECRUITED IN CAMPS Spies had 
been parachuted in the Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Moldavia and in Ro- 
mania, said Mr. Pavlov. It was surely 
known to the High Commissioner that 
those spies had been recruited in 
camps. He pointed out that in his 
statement the High Commissioner had 
not said a word about repatriation. He 
was thus confirming the policy of IRO. 

Concluding, Mr. Pavlov said that he 
would vote against the provision of 
any funds for the High Commissioner, 
against his long or short-term pro- 
grams, and the establishment of branch 
offices. He would vote in favor of the 
Byelorussian draft resolution. 

Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat (Uru- 
guay), co-sponsor of the two joint 
draft resolutions before the Committee, 
paid tribute to IRO’s accomplishments 
as a whole. 

He spoke of the great interest his 
Government and countrymen had in 
humanitarian work and described the 
sufferings and problems of refugees. 
These people had to be dealt with in- 
dividually, he said, and repatriation 
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was not always a solution of their dif- 
ficulties. It was inconceivable, for in- 
stance, to send the Spanish refugees 
back to Franco Spain, where their 
freedom and their lives would be in 
danger. 

Mr. Fabregat supported the two 
joint proposals. He also suggested that 
voluntary organizations active in refu- 
gee work be heard by the Committee, 
if they so desired. 


REFUGEE PROBLEM POLITICAL Mrs, Irena 
Domanska (Poland) declared that since 
the first Assembly session the refugee 
problem had been political rather than 
humanitarian owing to the increasing 
United States pressure. The only solu- 
tion to the problem was the repatria- 
tion of displaced persons. IRO had 
not carried out this function because 
the Western powers had too strong an 
influence over it. 

Continuing, the Polish representa- 
tive said that missions sent to Ger- 
many by the Polish Government were 
frustrated at every turn, and finally 
dissolved in Western Germany. Be- 
sides preventing the repatriation of 
Polish refugees the Western powers 
had recruited them forcibly for work 
under intolerable conditions. Several 
such such cases, she said, had been 
raised in the Canadian Parliament. 
Thousands of children, deported by 
the Germans, had failed to return. 


DEFINITON ALTERED The original defini- 
tion of a displaced person in IRO’s 
Constitution had been so altered that 
a German could be regarded as a refu- 
gee in Germany. This was a political 
development, Mrs. Domanska stated. 
The United States and its partners had 
from the very beginning intended to 
recruit the refugees and displaced per- 
sons into armed forces to further their 
aggressive policy againt the U.S.S.R. 
and the people’s democracies. Alleged 
private and voluntary organizations 
dealing with the refugee problem were 
further instruments of the same policy. 

The High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees was appealing for funds to con- 
tinue the same activities. 

Mrs. Domanska said she would 
vote for the Byelorussian draft resolu- 
tion. 


REFUGEES IN FAR EAST Yu Tsune-Chi 
(China) said that the refugee problem 
was of global character and refugees 
in Europe, in Asia, or any other con- 
tinent should be given equal attention. 

He strongly supported the High 
Commissioner’ suggestion to establish 
a branch office in the Far East. Ac- 
cording to the report of the High Com- 
missioner, he said, there are 5,000 
refugees in Shanghai, and according to 
information received by his Govern- 
ment, the number of Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong and Kowloon once 
reached 10,000. Those registered with 


the organizations for relief of refugees 
from China’s mainland numbered 
80,775. In addition, about 53,000 refu- 
gees were known to be in Macao, In- 
dia, Pakistan, Burma and Indochina. 
These figures, he added, did not in- 
clude the tens of thousands of Chinese 
refugees in various parts of South- 
East Asia. 

The Chinese representative hoped 
that the High Commissioner would give 
high priority to these refugees. Volun- 
tary contributions were an important 
source of revenue for financing the re- 
lief fund envisaged by the High Com- 
missioner. Since the need was so great 
a higher goal than $3,000,000 might 
be set, he said. 

S. Wahlund (Sweden) recalled that 
at the end of the war there were more 
than 100,000 refugees in Sweden; a 
great part of these had come from 
Norway, Denmark and Northern Fin- 
land and returned to their homes. 

Today Sweden still gave shelter to 
over 50,000 refugees. Generally speak- 
ing, they enjoyed the same privileges as 
Swedish citizens a§ regards social wel- 
fare and labor conditions. 

Mr. Wahlund declared Sweden 
would oppose the Byelorussian resolu- 
tion, and support proposals favoring 
assistance to refugees. His Delegation 
believed that the High Commissioner 
should be enabled to establish branch 
offices, and that he should have the 
right to raise funds, on a voluntary 
basis. He would, therefore, vote in 
favor of the joint resolution. 

Assimilation and resettlement were 
long-term problems and could not be 
solved by the mere fact of migration, 
as Israel’s experience showed, said 
Emile Najar (Israel). Continuing, Mr. 
Najar declared that the Convention on 
Refugees wrongly assimilated refugees 
with foreigners in the liberal profes- 
sions although refugees, unlike the 
foreigners, had no governments of 
their own to turn to. 

Mr. Najar pointed out that the 
Statute of the High Commissioner’s 
Office authorized him to appoint repre- 
sentatives. It was for the Fifth 
(Budgetary) Committee to find the 
necessary funds. 

He supported the invitation to ac- 
cede to the Convention. His Govern- 
ment had already signed it and had 
initiated the procedure enabling early 
ratification. 

Loukis Acritas (Greece) supported 
in principle the plan for establishing 
branch offices of the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office. His Government had 
agreed to the opening of such a branch 
office in Athens. 

Mr. Acritas agreed to the creation 
ment of an assistance fund for relief 
to needy refugees, in particular, old 
people and children. Nevertheless, he 
emphasized, the only known funda- 
mental solutions to the refugee prob- 
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lem were emigration or integration 
into the economic life of the country 
in which the refugees live. 

Under this aspect, the solution of 
the problem of refugees, he said, de- 
pended less on the limited initiative of 
the High Commissioner than on the 
action on the international level car- 
ried out by such agencies as the Inter- 
national Labor Organization or the 
migration agency just created at Brus- 
sels. 

Referring to the Byelorussian repre- 
entative’s remarks about the non- 
repatriation of Russian children, Mr. 
Acritas drew attention to the plight of 
the greater number of Greek children 
who had not been returned to their 
parents from the people’s democracies. 

J. E. Chtcherbatyouk (Ukranian 
S.S.R.) charged the Western powers 
with violations of the Assembly reso- 
lutions, the Yalta Agreement, and the 
decision of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers about the repatriation of 
refugees. They had thus created an 
artificial problem. They were pursuing 
a policy of forcible resettlement by 
blackmail and terrorism in European 
refugee camps, in order to employ 
them as cheap labor in countries of 
immigration and as spies and diver- 
sionists to further their aggressive 
plans. 

He gave examples of ill-treatment 
reported by persons who had returned 
from camps in the United Kingdom 
and the United States zones in Ger- 
many. In the French zone, according 
to the Ukrainian S.S.R. representative, 
the recommended alternative to re- 
patriation was enlistment in the For- 
eign Legion fighting in Indo-China. He 
also cited cases of bad treatment of 
refugees in Venezuela, and the arbi- 
trary separation of families in Aus- 
tralia. He charged that Ukrainian 
fascist organizations in the United 
States and Canada were disseminating 
anti-Soviet propaganda through vari- 
ous channels. For these reasons, he 
said, he would support the Byelorus- 
sian draft resolution. 


POLITICAL INTOLERANCE T, P. Davin 
(New Zealand) pointed out that his 
country had contributed both financial- 
ly and by accepting large numbers of 
refugees. 

He supported the right of the High 
Commissioner to appeal for a relief 
fund, but made it clear that he was 
not at this stage committing his gov- 
ernment to any contribution. He was 
also in favor of the establishment of 
branch offices. 

His delegation, he said, would also 
join in an appeal to governments to 
ratify the Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees. 

As regards the Byelorussian draft 
reolution, Mr. Davin said that a large 
majority of refugees and displaced 
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persons were in fact innocent victims 
of political intolerance. This had been 
ascertained by representatives of the 
New Zealand Government who visited 
the camps. They had no wish to 
return home. 

Jiri Hajek (Czechoslovakia) said 
that the Assembly’s resolutions on the 
refugee problem had stated explicitly 
that certain categories, including trai- 
tors, quislings and war criminals, were 
to be excluded from any international 
aid. Nevertheless, Ukrainian refugees 
who had served in the nazi SS forma- 
tions, as well as ex-members of the 
Vlassov army, had been supported by 
IRO funds. 

The refugee problem was very defi- 
nitely political, and its treatment was 
governed not by humanitarian but by 
political considerations. He referred to 
a 1950 law passed by the American 
Congress which made it possible for 
foreigners from countries which might 
be the scene of a future war to enlist 
in the American army. That was done 
with the connivance of IRO and of the 
High Commissioner. He also referred 
to the Mutual Security Act. 


NEW CATEGORY OF REFUGEES The Con- 
vention on Refugees, Mr. Hajek said, 
had created a new category of refu- 
gees, that is, those who had become 
refugees as a result of events after 
January 1, 1951, and who were to 
occupy the important share of the at- 
tention of 1RO and of the High Com- 
missioner. These refugees, who were 
the instruments as well as the victims 
of the cold war, were constantly in- 
creasing in number as a result of un- 
ceasing propaganda inducing inhabi- 
tants of the people’s democracies to 
leave their countries. 

The refugee problem could be solved 
and a valuable contribution made to 
the cause of peace if the United Na- 
tions resumed its original aim to re- 
patriate refugees. His delegation, said 
Mr. Hajek, would support the Byelo- 
russian proposal. 


REPLIES TO ALLEGATIONS At the end of 
the general debate, the representatives 
of France, Canada, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Brazil, Australia, 
and Venezuela availed themselves of 
the right to reply to the allegations 
made against their countries. 


Robert Rochefort (France) de- 
scribed the U.S.S.R. allegations against 
his country as slanderous and menda- 
cious. He recalled the details he had 
furnished regarding the visit of Soviet 
repatriation missions to camps, the 
regular distribution of Soviet news- 
papers, and weekly broadcasts of mes- 
sages in favor of repatriation. These 
details, which had never been chal- 
lenged, completely demolished the So- 
viet charges. 


INSULT TO FRENCH WORKERS It was an 


insult to French workers, continued 
Mr. Rochefort, to say that they had 
lent themselves to the exploitation of 
foreigners. No French trade union 
would tolerate exploitation so offen- 
sive to the French worker’s sense of 
solidarity. 

There was nothing to prevent refu- 
gees from asking the consulate or em- 
bassy of their country of origin to 
repatriate them instead of having 
themselves registered as refugees with 
IRO. The fact that refugees remained 
in countries other than their own and 
their number was steadily increasing 
could not be attributed to propaganda. 
They did so because they were free, 
the French representative concluded. 


“UNFOUNDED AND ABUSIVE” Mrs. R. J. 
Marshall (Canada) categorically re- 
jected the “unfounded and abusive” 
charges against countries which had 
received the refugees. The Byelorus- 
Sian representative had charged first 
that refugees had been deported 
against their will, and that they had 
been enrolled in the armed forces or 
as spies. How could a person de- 
ported by force to Canada and har- 
boring only feelings of distrust or 
hatred toward his new country be 
trusted as a soldier or a spy, she asked. 

Answering the charge that refugees 
who emigrated to Canada were work- 
ing in bad conditions, Mrs. Marshall 
said that they had gone there of their 
own free will, in the hope of finding 
in Canada freedom and improved liv- 
ing conditions. If they were not satis- 
fied, they were entirely free to leave 
the country. That they did not do 
so showed that in Canada they had 
found that freedom and dignity which 
were the common right of all Cana- 
dian citizens. 


UNITED STATES REPLY Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (USA) pointed out that Mr. 
Vyshinsky attacked the report of the 
Third Committee in 1946 on exactly 
the same grounds as were heard today. 
The point at issue had always been 
whether men were free to decide 
where they wished to live. It was 
hardly worth replying to the old 
charges, Mrs. Roosevelt said. 

Special courts for the Russian chil- 
dren, Mrs. Roosevelt said, were estab- 
lished in the American zone when it 
was found out that certain applications 
for the return of children came from 
persons other than real parents. In the 
case of Greek children, she said, it 
could be proved that their parents 
were alive, and were ready to receive 
them. 

Mrs. Roosevelt pointed out that 
trade unions in the United States were 
strong enough not to permit people 
entering to be used as cheap labor. 

Turning to the allegation that the 
refugees were a source of recruitment 
for the imperialist war which it was 
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charged the U. S. was about to unleash, 
she declared that her country had no 
intention of unleashing any war. It 
was because the countries of Eastern 
Europe were unceasingly increasing 
their armaments that the United States 
had been obliged to rearm in order to 
defend the free world from the peril 
of aggression. 

The Byelorussian and Soviet dele- 
gates had also charged that the U., S. 
authorities in the American zones of 
Austria and Germany were. refusing 
to repatriate Soviet citizens, that they 
were preventing them from enjoying 
Soviet broadcasts, newspapers and 
movies, that they were recruiting refu- 
gees for the American armed forces, 
and that they were improperly deport- 
ing children overseas. 

She had got in touch with the Unit- 
ed States Missions in Bonn and Vienna 
for the facts and had received cate- 
gorical denials of those allegations, 
Mrs. Roosevelt declared. She added 
that she would circulate the details of 
these denials as a press release and 
distribute copies to each member of 
the Committee. 


“PROPAGANDA” If the Soviet repre- 
sentative and his associates were anx- 
ious to redress the alleged wrongs to 
which they had referred, why did they 
not take action through the customary 
diplomatic channels, asked G. T. Cor- 
ley-Smith (United Kingdom). That 
they did not do so showed that their 
main purpose was propaganda. 

He said that the great majority of 
displaced persons in Europe had re- 
fused to be repatriated to their home- 
lands which were under the domina- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. because they had 
no guarantees that their lives would be 
safe. The Western powers had been 
unable to comply with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s desire to organize compul- 
sory repatriation. At great cost to 
themselves they had set up IRo to 
help resettle the largest number of 
these war victims. 


“SOVIET PARADISE” The Soviet delega- 
tion’s attitude had its origin in a feel- 
ing of shame and humiliation, the 
United Kingdom representative con- 
tinued. The U.S.S.R. could not admit 
to the world that workers would try to 
flee from the so-called Soviet paradise. 
Therefore, the Soviet delegation was 
trying to persuade world opinion that 
the refugees were acting under pres- 
sure from foreign powers. The Soviet 
delegation could not acknowledge 
without shame that, in spite of the best 
efforts of the Communist security po- 
lice, about 2,000 refugees managed to 
escape to the free countries every 
month, 


NO SLAVE LABOR IN BRAZIL Pedro da 
Costa Rego (Brazil) objected to the 
charges made by the Byelorussian 
representative that slave wages were 
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paid to refugees in Brazil. Minimum 
wage-scales, he declared, were deter- 
mined by legislation, which also pro- 
vided for social services and protec- 
tion of the laboring classes. 

He also emphatically denied the 
Byelorussian assertion that immigrant 
workers in Brazil were held under 
constraint and prevented from return- 
ing to their countries of origin if they 
so desired. 


AUSTRALIAN REPLY R. L. Harry (Aus- 
tralia) associated himself with the 
United States and United Kingdom 
replies and went on to deny some of 
the specific charges made by the 
Ukrainian delegate against Australia. 

The Ukrainian delegate had said, 
among other things, that a large num- 
ber of the refugee families in Australia 
had been split up and that the refugees 
lived in miserable conditions. The fact 
was that families were not separated 
but housed together in good accom- 
modations. 

If, through some special circum- 
stances, hardship existed, this was in 
spite of, but not because of the Gov- 
ernment’s policies, he declared. Con- 
ditions in Australia had been ex- 
amined by representatives of IRO and 
governments and found satisfactory, 
he added. 


U.S.S.R. REJOINDER A. P. Pavlov 
(U.S.S.R.) contended that the New 
Zealand Delegate had made slanderous 
and unprovoked assertions without cit- 
ing a single supporting fact. 

Turning to the United States, he 
asked why, if the United States sin- 
cerely wished peace, it rejected the 
Soviet proposal for full and uncondi- 
tional prohibition of atomic weapons. 
How could the United Kingdom dele- 
gate object to the terms spies and di- 
versionists when he had referred to 
the agents dropped into the U.S.S.R. 
and Romania? They had been sup- 
plied with poisons and explosives. 
Such spies could not be considered as 
refugees. 


BYELORUSSIAN REPLY M. E. Kusov 
(Byelorussia) said that none of the 
factual data submitted by him, the 
Ukrainian and the U.S.S.R. delegates 
had been rebutted by members of the 
Committee. 

The refugees returning to his coun- 
try, he declared, had nothing to fear. 
This was evidenced by the testimony 
of many Byelorussians who had suc- 
ceeded in returning o their fatherland. 


NO FORCED LABOR IN VENEZUELA  Fran- 
cisco Alfonzo-Ravard (Venezuela) 
said that the picture given by the 
Ukrainian representative concerning 
conditions of refugees in Venezuela 
was totally wrong. There was no 
forced labor in his country, he de- 
clared. The Ukrainian representative 
had cited two cases to describe the 


situation of 17,293 refugees in Vene- 
zuela, This was illogical. 


Venezuela was in the midst of eco- 
nomic development and welcomed ref- 
ugees, he declared. The refugees there 
lived under conditions which made 
them regard it as a new homeland. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER'S REPLY Replying 
to the statements made in the course 
of the general debate, G. J, van Heu- 
ven Goedhart, the High Commissioner 
for Refugees, said that the refugee 
problem was, unfortunately a dynamic 
one, and could not be solved finally 
until world peace was established. 

Of the three possible methods for 
solving the problem—repatriation, re- 
settlement, and assimilation—the em- 
phasis had been on the first during the 
UNRRA period, on resettlement dur- 
ing the period of IRO, and now it 
would have to be assimilation. He was 
aware that voluntary repatriation was 
the most desirable solution, and he 
would never place obstacles in the 
way of refugees desiring repatriation. 
Information on countries to which 
they were intending to migrate had 
never been withheld from them. But 
the High Commissioner’s Office had 
no mandate to carry on repatriation 
operations. 


FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE In reply to the 
French representative, Mr. van Heu- 
ven Goedhart said that his Office 
was not a government of refugees; it 
had no jurisdiction of its own; and it 
was not a promoter of minorities, It 
existed in order to be of service to 
refugees and governments—not as the 
Soviet representative had said to one 
government, but to all governments. 
It had never been subjected to pres- 
sure from any governments. It took 
instructions only from the General As- 
sembly, and the Economic and Social 
Council. In short, his function was to 
encourage, to assist, to promote, to 
co-ordinate, and to co-operate. 


IRO DEFENDED In replying to the al- 
legations made against IRO by some 
representatives, the High Commission- 
er said that the organization’s record 
was very praiseworthy. In spite of 
the Soviet Union’s assertion that the 
refugee problem was being kept alive 
artificially for political motives, the 
fact was that RO, while adhering to 
the legitimate principle that every 
man has the right to live in his own 
country, had aided those who did not 
wish to live under certain political 
regimes and freely chose to leave their 
countries of origin. It had, in fact, 
found new homes for over a million 
refugees. 

The High Commissioner stressed 
the great part played by national gov- 
ernments of both Member and non- 
Member states in helping refugees. He 
particularly mentioned Switzerland, 
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Austria, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and Turkey in this connection. 


PROPOSALS EXPLAINED Mr. van Heuven 
Goedhart reiterated the need of branch 
offices which he said were vital to the 
work of his Office. 

Since July 1, 1950, iro had turned 
over the responsibility for the care and 
maintenance of needy refugees to 
governments in whose areas they re- 
sided. In addition, Ro had, during the 
last year of its Operations, made ar- 
rangements with the voluntary agencies 
to carry out residual programs on be- 
half of refugees who could not be re- 
settled. These voluntary agencies, how- 
ever, had not been set up for that pur- 
pose, and all of them had other tasks 
that made heavy demands on their re- 
sources. He then referred to a letter re- 
ceived from the President of the Stand- 
ing Conference of Voluntary Agencies 
Working for Refugees, which stated, 
among other things, that the only role 
of the voluntary agencies in service to 
refugees was one supplementary to 
official action. Agencies members of 
the Standing Conference were receiv- 
ing appeals from Shanghai, Turkey, 
the Near East, Greece, and Trieste to 
which they could not respond in the 
days of 1RO because of the absence of 
any kind of financial support. 

If the United Nations agreed to the 
raising of an assistance fund, said Mr. 
van Heuven Goedhart, and if he suc- 
ceeded in raising it, ultimate tragedy 
could be avoided in those and other 
places. The existence of the fund 
would encourage the agencies to main- 
tain in the field the staff and experi- 
ence which they had so hardly won. 
The High Commissioner reminded the 
Committee that 1Ro, during the whole 
of its operations, had contributed ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 to the work 
of the voluntary agencies in their oper- 
ations in behalf of the refugees. With 
the termination of 1IRO, all support 
from international sources to volun- 
tary agencies had come to an end. 

The High Commissioner then gave 
an approximate projected breakdown 
of the way in which the envisaged 
$3,000,000 fund would be spent. 

Mr. van Heuven Goedhart empha- 
sized that he was not in any way sug- 
gesting that international relief opera- 
tions could replace the responsibility 
of governments for the care and main- 
tenance of refugees. 


ALLEGATIONS DENIED In conclusion, the 
High Commissioner assured the Com- 
mittee that his Office was not engaged 
in recruiting spies, subversive persons, 
slave labor, or cannon fodder. He was 
simply trying to help those physically 
and legally in need of protection. The 
refugees could not count upon the pro- 
tection of their governments. It was 
the duty of the United Nations to pro- 
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tect them and secure for them the 
enjoyment of human rights. 


VOTING ON PROPOSALS Representatives 
of Sweden, Afghanistan, the Philip- 
pines, France, the United States, Uru- 
guay, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Mexico, and 
China said they would vote against 
the Byelorussian proposal. The repre- 
sentative of Saudi Arabia said he 
would abstain from voting. On the 
other hand, representatives of Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
the U.S.S.R., and the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
said they would support it. 


SYRIAN AMENDMENTS [n a series of 
amendments to the Byelorussian draft 
resolution, Syria proposed the dele- 
tion of references to particular gov- 
ernments, and to attempts to recruit 
refugees for subversive activities. The 
Syrian proposal would note that gov- 
ernments of some of the refugees’ 
countries of origin opposed their re- 
patriation, or failed to provide them 
with all desirable guarantees of safety. 
It would also add two paragraphs, one 
calling upon these governments to 
facilitate the repatriation of persons 
who express a desire to return and the 
other calling upon them to give com- 
plete information to the Secretariat on 
facilities given to persons wishing to 
return to their homes. 

However, Syria withdrew these 
amendments after the Byelorussian 
representative’s declaration that he 
could not accept them. 

All paragraphs of the Byelorussian 
proposal were rejected in a series of 
votes. 

INVITATION TO SIGN CONVENTION The 
next resolution to be discussed was the 
joint Colombia, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, Uruguay, and Yugoslav 
draft resolution inviting all Member 
states and those non-Member states 
interested in the solution of the refu- 
gee problem to accede to the Conven- 
tion relating to the Status of Refugees. 

Belgium, France, and Uruguay de- 
clared their intention to vote for it. 
The representative of Uruguay, how- 
ever, reserved his delegation’s position 
on the paragraph inviting states to 
become parties to the Convention, 
since only the Parliament could ratify 
it. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R., 
Poland, Byelorussian S.S.R., and 
Czechoslovakia said they would vote 
against the proposal. 


ABSTENTIONS Canada had not yet 
signed the Convention and did not 
think it aporopriate to invite other 
states to do so. On this ground, the 
Canadian representative said he would 
abstain from voting. The Philippines 
expressed the same views. Its repre- 
sentative also recalled that while the 
Third Committee had approved a vote 
of sympathy to victims of flood in 


Italy, no such sympathy had been ex- 
tended to the Philippines when ty- 
phoons and volcanic eruptions had 
rendered thousands homeless. 

The Syrian representative said he 
would abstain because a highly im- 
portant provision of the General As- 
sembly resolutions on the matter— 
that concerning repatriation—had not 
been carried out. India, said its repre- 
sentative, would abstain from voting 
on the paragraphs expressing satisfac- 
tion on the conclusion of the Con- 
vention and inviting governments to 
became parties to it, because his Gov- 
ernment had not yet reached a final 
decision on signing the Convention. 
Egypt could not support the draft 
resolution because it was preoccupied 
with refugee and overpopulation prob- 
lems of its own. The Egyptian repre- 
sentative said, therefore, that he would 
abstain. 

The draft resolution was adopted by 
25 votes to 5, with 15 abstentions. 


ASSISTANCE TO REFUGEES Next to be 
discussed was the joint proposal of 
Colombia, Denmark, Lebanon, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, and Uruguay, as amended 
by Syria. Among other things, this 
authorized the High Commissioner to 
launch an appeal for funds. 

Support for the joint draft proposal 
was expressed by the representatives 
of Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
Chile, Belgium, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
the United Kingdom, France, China, 
Venezuela, India, and Mexico. Sev- 
eral of these representatives, however, 
stated that they were not committing 
their governments to contributions to 
the assistance fund. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R., 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., and Czecho- 
slovakia said they would vote against 
the draft resolution. 

The United States, said Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, would abstain from 
voting on the draft resolution, for it 
could not agree to issuing yet an- 
other appeal which would set the 
precedent of authorizing the United 
Nations to collect funds for a rather 
indefinite program in competition with 
more definite United Nations pro- 
grams. She could not vote for the 
resolution when there was no prospect 
that her government would contribute 
to it. The Canadian revresentative 
said she would abstain because there 
had been all too manv appeals for 
worthy causes; yet another would de- 
tract from the success of previous 
appeals. The Philippines, said its rep- 
resentative, would abstain, for it could 
make no commitment as regards con- 
tributions, nor could it pledge itself to 
make special provision for refugees in 
economic development programs. 

The Committee adopted the joint 
draft proposal by 39 votes to 5, with 
6 abstentions. 
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ASSEMBLY APPROVES NEW PROCEDURES 
ON RESERVATIONS TO CONVENTIONS 


N new directives to the Secretary- 

General on his functions as deposi- 
tary of future treaties concluded under 
the auspices of the United Nations, 
the General Assembly has decided 
that he should continue to act as 
depositaly in connection with docu- 
ments containing reservations and 
objections to them, but “without pass- 
ing on their legal effect.’ Further, he 
should communicate the texts of these 
documents to the states concerned, 
“leaving it to each state to draw the 
legal consequences from such com- 
munications.” 

This marks a departure from the 
procedure so far followed by ine 
Secretary-General. According to this, 
a state may make a reservation when 
signing, ratifying or acceding to a 
convention prior to its entry into force 
only with the consent of all states 
which have ratified it or acceded to 
it up to the date of its entry into 
force, and may do so after the date of 
entry into force only with the consent 
of all states which have up to that 
time ratified or acceded. 

As regards one particular conven- 
tion, that on Genocide, the Secretary- 
General has been asked to make his 
practice conform to the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice given on May 28 last year at 
the Assembly’s request. This was to the 
effect that if reservations to the Con- 
vention on Genocide made by a state 
are compatible with the object and 
purpose of the Convention, then the 
reserving state could be regarded as 
a party to it even though the reserva- 
tions were objected to by some states 
and accepted by others. The object- 
ing states could regard the reserving 
state as not a party, while the ac- 
cepting states could regard it as a 
party. 

The General Assembly has recom- 
mended that all states be guided by 
the Court’s opinion in regard to the 
Convention on Genocide. 

To regularize future procedure re- 
garding reservations, the Assembly 
has recommended that in preparing 
future treaties, the organs of the 
United Nations, specialized agencies 
and states consider whether reserva- 
tions would be admissible or not, and 
what would be their effect. Clauses re- 
lating to this should be inserted in 
future conventions themselves. 

The Assembly took this decision at 
a plenary meeting on January 12 by 
32 votes to 17, with 5 abstentions. 
The resolution as finally adopted 
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was recommended by the _ Sixth 
(Legal) Committee. 

(For text of Assembly resolution, 
see box on next page.) 


NETHERLANDS AMENDMENT Before adopt- 
ing this resolution, the Assembly re- 
jected by five separate votes a 
Netherlands amendment. This would 
instruct the International Law Com- 
mission to examine further the ques- 
tion of reservations to multilateral 
conventions when preparing its codi- 
fication of the law of treaties. The 
Assembly, the Netherlands proposed, 
should give further consideration to 
this matter when the whole report of 
the law of treaties was submitted to it 
by the Law Commission. In the mean- 
time, according to the amendment, the 
Secretary-General should follow his 
previous practice “without prejudice 
to the legal effect of objections to 
reservations to conventions.” 


AMENDMENTS SUPPORTED In supporting 
the amendment, its sponsor and the 
representatives of France, the United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia criticized 
the resolution recommended by the 
Sixth Committee on the ground that it 
did not give the Secretary-General the 
guidance he had asked for. 

By asking him to have no opinion on 
doucments containing reservations, said 
the representative of France, the Sixth 
Committee had forbidden him from 
carrying out one of his essential func- 
tions as depositary of conventions, 
which included notifying the parties re 
guarding reservations, objections and 





Dr. M. Lachs (Poland), Chairman of the Sixth 
(Legol) Committee 


their effect, and indicating when a 
convention came into force and which 
countries were parties to it. 


The representative of Yugoslavia de- 
clared that the text of the Sixth Com- 
mittee’s resolution was contradictory. 
On the one hand, it asked the Secretary- 
General that, in respect of the Gen- 
ocide Convention, he should conform 
his practice to the Court’s opinion, 
which meant that he should solve dif- 
ferences between states on whether 
reservations to the Convention were or 
were not compatible with the object 
and purpose of the Convention; on the 
other hand, the same resolution pre- 
vented him from drawing the legal 
consequences of reservations to future 
conventions. 


LEGAL CHAOS As in the Committee 
debate, so also in the Assembly, the 
representatives of France, the United 
Kingdom, and Yugoslavia took strong 
exception to the provision that, in 
future conventions, it should be left 
to individual states to draw the legal 
consequences of reservations and 
objections to them. This would lead 
to legal chaos, they argued. There 
would be no means of knowing who 
would be bound by a treaty, and in 
what measure. While some states 
would regard the reserving state as a 
party to the convention, others would 
not regard it as a party, leading to a 
situation where a country both will 
and will not be party to a treaty. The 
three representatives also pointed out 
that the Sixth Committee had taken 
its decision by a narrow majority. 


It was also argued against the Sixth 
Committee resolution that by taking 
final decision without further study on 
such an important question, the As- 
sembly would be missing a real op- 
portunity for progressive development 
of international law, a task it had as- 
signed to the Law Commission. The 
argument for a further study of the 
question by the Law Commission was 
also supported by the representatives 
of Iraq and Burma. 


AMENDMENT OPPOSED The amendment 
was opposed by the representatives of 
Belgium, Egypt and Bolivia. “We have 
rather the impression that those who 
left by the door in the Sixth Com- 
mittee are seeking to re-enter by the 
window .in the plenary,” said the 
representative of Belgium. He stressed 
that the Sixth Committee resolution 
was well balanced. It took account 
both of the Court’s opinion and of 
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the report of the International Law 
Commission. 

The Egyptian representative stated 
that the Law Commission had ex- 
pressed itself clearly in favor of the 
classical principle of “unanimity,” that 
is, before a reserving state could be 
regarded as party to a convention, its 
reservations should be accepted by 
all parties to it. The Sixth Committee 
had rejected this principle. There was 
little chance that the Commission 
which had, in effect, excluded reserva- 
tions, would change its opinion, and 
it was, therefore, no use postponing 
the matter further. He reminded the 
Assembly that the Sixth Committee 
had accepted the principle of reserva- 
tions not by a narrow majority but 
by a vote of 29 to 11. The resolution 
was much clearer in its guidance to 
the Secretary-General than the Neth- 
erlands proposal. 

The representative of Bolivia said 
that the Sixth Committee’s decision 
was based on the idea of greater flexi- 
bility and a greater degree of freedom 
to contracting parties to make reserva- 
tions. This would be changed by the 
Netherlands amendment. 


SIXTH COMMITTEE DEBATE The Sixth 
Committee debated the issue at fifteen 
meetings. The resolution it adopted 
and recommended to the General As- 
sembly was a United States proposal 
modified by a series of amendments 
put forward by a number of Arab 
states, the United Kingdom, Lebanon, 
and Venezuela, and by a joint amend- 
ment submitted by Argentina, Egypt 
and Belgium. The resolution was 
adopted by 23 votes to 18, with 7 
abstentions. (For details of the roll- 
call vote, see box on next page.) 

The Committee discussed the ques- 
tion on the basis of the Court’s advi- 
sory opinion concerning reservations 
to the Genocide Convention and the 
report of the International Law Com- 
mission, which had been asked by the 
Assembly to discuss the general ques- 
tion of reservations. 


The Court had emphasized the fact 
that its opinion was specifically con- 
fined to the procedure relating only to 
reservations on the Genocide Con- 
vention. 


The Law Commission did not con- 
sider that the criterion applied by the 
Court as to whether a reservation was 
or was not compatible with the object 
and purpose of the Convention was 
suitable for application to multilateral 
conventions in general. Any distinc- 
tion, the Commission observed, be- 
tween those provisions of a convention 
which did and those which did not 
form part of its object and purpose, 
could be made only subjectively, with 
resulting uncertainty whether a reserv- 
ing state was, or was not, party to a 
convention. Also, it was desirable that 
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obligations of all parties to a conven- 
tion should be the same. 


PRINCIPLE OF UNANIMITY Under the 
procedure suggested by the Commis- 
sion, a state offering reservations could 
only become a party to a convention 
in the absence of objection from any 
other party that had ratified the con- 
vention. This, in essence, is the princi- 
ple of unanimity followed by the 
League of Nations, and continued by 
the Secretary-General. 

The Court’s opinion, on the other 
hand, although confined only to the 
Genocide Convention, marked a de- 
parture from this principle, inasmuch 
as it laid down that in spite of ob- 
jections to reservations, the Genocide 
Convention would be in force between 
a state which makes reservations and 
those that accept them. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN SYSTEM A different 
system is followed by the Organization 
of American States. Broadly speaking, 
this allows states to make reservations 
to conventions. A treaty is in force 
in its original form between those 
states which accept it without reserva- 
tions. As between states ratifying it 
with reservations and other signatory 
states which accept these reservations 
it is in force in the form in which 
it is modified by the reservations. It 
is not in force between reserving states 
and those which do not accept their 
reservations. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S FUNCTIONS As de- 
positary of all conventions concluded 


under the auspices of the League of 
Nations and the United Nations, the 
Secretary-General has many functions 
to perform. These were explained to 
the Committee by Dr. Ivan Kerno, 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of the Department of Legal Affairs. 
The Secretary-General, he said, had 
to receive signatures, ratifications and 
accessions, and to notify them to all 
Members of the United Nations and 
even to non-Members who can become 
parties to a particular convention. He 
had to deal with instruments increasing 
or decreasing the obligations of parties; 
for example, those relating to the 
“colonial clause.” Again, as deposit- 
ary, the Secretary-General was fre- 
quently requested by contracting par- 
ties to fix the date on which a multi- 
lateral convention came into force, 
and to notify that date to all con- 
cerned, as well as to register multilat- 
eral conventions once they had come 
into force. He had also to receive 
and notify requests for revision, de- 
nunciations and so forth. 

Continuing, Dr. Kerno explained 
that the Secretary-General had to ask 
the Assembly for guidance because, in 
the case of the Genocide Convention, 
a situation had arisen for the first time 
when there was objection to the 
reservations made to it by certain 
states. The Secretary-General was re- 
quired to determine the date of entry 
into force of this Convention, and 
since there was no uniformity of views 
on the subject, he had to ask the 
Assembly for guidance. 





TEXT OF RESOLUTION ON RESERVATIONS TO 
MULTILATERAL CONVENTIONS 


The following resolution was adopted 
by the General Assembly on January 12, 
by a vote of 32 to 17 with 5 abstentions: 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

BEARING IN MIND the provisions of its 
resolution 478 (V) of November 16, 
1950, which (1) requested the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice to give an advis- 
ory opinion regarding reservations to the 
Convention on the Prevention and Pun- 
ishment of the Crime of Genocide and 
(2) invited the International Law Com- 
mission to study the question of reserva- 
tions to multilateral conventions, 

NotTinG the Court’s advisory opinion 
of May 28, 1951 and the Commission’s 
report, both rendered pursuant to the 
said resolution, 

1. RECOMMENDs that the organs of 
the United Nations, specialized agencies 
and States should, in the course of pre- 
paring multilateral conventions, consider 
the insertion therein of provisions relating 
to the admissibility or non-admissibility 
of reservations and to the effect to be 
attributed to them; 


2. RECOMMENDS to all States that they 
be guided, in regard to the Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide, by the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice of May 28, 1951; 

3. REQuEsTs the Secretary-General, 

(a) in relation to reservations to the 
Convention on Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, to 
conform his practice to the advisory opin- 
ion of the Court of May 28, 1951; 

(b) in respect of future conventions 
concluded under the auspices of the 
United Nations of which he is_ the 
depositary: 

(1) to continue to act as depositary in 
connection with the deposit of documents 
containing reservations or objections, 
without passing upon the legal effect of 
such documents, and 

(Il) to communicate the text of such 
documents relating to reservations or 
objections to all States concerned, leaving 
it to each State to draw the legal con- 
sequences from such communications. 
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DEBATE ON RESERVATIONS While there 
was general agreement with the Law 
Commission’s suggestion that clauses 
defining the admissibility or inadmissi- 
bility of reservations to future treaties 
and the effect to be attributed to them, 
should be inserted in the treaties 
themselves, there was a sharp differ- 
ence of opinion on the general ques- 
tion of reservations. A majority took 
the view that reservations should be 
permitted even without the unanimous 
consent of all parties to a convention. 
The minority, however, strongly fa- 
vored the classical principle of unani- 
mous consent. 


IN FAVOR OF RESERVATIONS Representa- 
tives favoring reservations emphasized 
the importance of the principle of 
universality. The largest possible num- 
ber of ratifications of as many conven- 
tions as possible was, in their view, the 
best way to develop international law. 
For this, a flexible system of treaty- 
making was necessary. 

The doctrine requiring unanimous 
consent to reservations, these repre- 
sentatives argued, was based on pri- 
vate contractual law, and could not be 
applied in the international field. The 
right of states to make reservations 
rested on the principle of state sover- 
eignty. 

In favor of freedom to make reser- 
vations, it was said that there was a 
variety of international conventions 
which were of a law-making character. 
To give them the force of law, they 
had to be ratified by national 
legislatures. It was, therefore, necessary 
to allow for reservations, since the 
conventions were arrived at by a series 
of majority votes. 

Some representatives who favored 
the Pan-American system argued that 
it Was a compromise between the need 
of safeguarding the integrity of a 
convention and that of ensuring uni- 
versality of application. The unanimity 
rule was too rigid. The test of com- 
patibility of reservations to the object 
and purpose of a convention used by 
the Court in the case of the Genocide 
Convention would lead to difficulties 
of interpretation. 


It was the inalienable right of a 
state to make reservations. In doing 
this, it was not opposing the will of 
the majority, since it did not know in 
advance whether its reservations would 
be accepted or not. On the contrary, 
under the system of unanimity, an 
objecting state knew that it would 
prevent the reserving state from be- 
coming a party to a convention, thus, 
in effect, exercising a veto. 


Reservations, under the Pan-Amer- 
ican system, had been made generally 
on points which did not affect the 
object and purpose of a convention. 
It was necessary to rely on the com- 
mon sense of the reserving states, and 
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VOTING ON RESOLUTION 
BY SIXTH COMMITTEE 


In favor: United States of Ameri- 
ca, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, Af- 
ghanistan, Belgium, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dom- 
inican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Greece, Haiti, Iraq, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syr- 
ia, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. (23) 

Against: Yugoslavia, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, Ethiopia, France, India, Indo- 
nesia, Israel, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Peru, Sweden, United 
Kingdom. (18) 

Abstaining: Argentina, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Iran, Liberia, Pakistan, 
Philippines. (7) 





of other states which could be counted 
upon not to accept reservations which 
destroyed the essence of a convention. 

While confining itself to the Geno- 
cide Convention, the Court’s opinion 
showed that it did not accept the 
doctrine of “integrity” of a treaty as 
an accepted rule of international law. 

Some of the supporters of reserva- 
tions, however, did not consider that 
all reservations were permissible, since 
some of them might destroy the char- 
acter of a convention. Citing the 
United Nations Charter as an example, 
they said that no reservations to it 
could be acceptable. 

Some _ representatives emphasized 
that the practice of reservations had 
developed with the development of the 
system of adopting conventions by a 
majority vote instead of by unanimous 
consent, It had, therefore, become 
necessary to protect the position of the 
minority. To make the right of reser- 
vations conditional upon the unani- 
mous consent of all parties would be 
a new infringement of the rights of the 
minority. It would mean dictating to 
the minority in what way and to what 
extent it could participate in con- 
ventions. 

A state alone could decide what 
obligations it would accept. It had the 
right to make both reservations and 
objections to reservations. Only the 
provisions of a treaty to which objec- 
tion was taken were affected by it. 
The rest of the treaty could still re- 
main in force between the reserving 
and the objecting states. 


FOR INTEGRITY OF CONVENTIONS As 
against the principle of universality 
advanced by those who would allow 
reservations in spite of objections of 
some of the parties, the minority 
stressed the importance of the princi- 
ple of “integrity.” A convention was 
an integral whole. To allow some 
parts of it to come into force between 


certain states, and some others be- 
tween other states, they argued, would 
be to reduce a multilateral convention 
into a series of bilateral agreements. 
Reservations could, therefore, be per- 
mitted only with the common consent 
of all parties. 

It was illogical, according to these 
representatives, to accept the majority 
principle in drawing up international 
conventions, and then to contradict 
that principle by permitting states to 
change them by making reservations. 

The doctrine of unanimous consent 
stemmed from the sovereign autonomy 
of the parties, which was the legal 
basis of any international instrument. 
States making objections to reserva- 
tions could not be regarded as having 
less rights than those making them. 

The Pan-American System, these 
represeentatives argued, was suited to 
an organization of states with a par- 
ticular historical and geographical 
background, and a close community 
of interests. It was not suitable for 
the United Nations. Moreover, this 
system itself lacked established and 
recognized rules. It had led to vary- 
ing interpretations. It had not led to 
a great increase in the number of 
acceptances of conventions. 

Conventions of the law-making, 
social, and humanitarian character 
concluded under the auspices of the 
United Nations imposed general obli- 
gations on states. They conferred no 
benefits. Reservations would merely 
result in the reserving states having 
less obligations than others. 


If a general right to make reserva- 
tions were allowed, states would not 
exercise their present restraint in mak- 
ing reservations, since they would not 
wish to be placed in an unequal posi- 
tion. There was the further danger 
that governments would not spend 
time and money negotiating conven- 
tions which might afterward be whit- 
tled away by the action of individual 
states. 

Another argument advanced by sup- 
porters of the “classical” system was 
that it was necessary to know exactly 
which states were parties to a conven- 
tion in order to establish the exact 
time of its entry into force. 

As regards the Court’s opinion, it 
was pointed out that the two Latin 
American judges on the Court had 
not concurred in the majority opinion 
permitting reservations without unani- 
mous consent, and they might be 
expected to know the advantages of 
the Pan-American system. 


Universality of accession to a con- 
vention was desirable but not at all 
costs. Conventions should be accepted 
under conditions of equality as an in- 
separable whole. Some states should 
not be allowed to participate in con- 
ventions for the sake of propaganda 
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and then use reservations as a tool 
to avoid obligations. 

It was an abuse of right to intro- 
duce in a reservation proposals pre- 
viously rejected in the negotiation of a 
convention, unless a state had declared 
her intention of making such a reser- 
vation during the negotiation. 

Another argument against reserva- 
tions except by common consent was 
that they implied a modification of in- 
ternational law established by a con- 
vention. This could not be done with- 
out the consensus of the contracting 
parties. 


COMPROMISE FORMULA A United King- 
dom suggestion that reservations may 
be permitted if a majority—three- 
fourths or two-thirds—of the contract- 
ing parties agrees to them was sup- 
ported by some representatives. They 
emphasized that it would be better to 
achieve a solution of the problem 
which the great majority could accept 
rather than have the majority force 
an unacceptable rule on the minority. 
No formal proposal to this effect was 
made, The Netherlands and Iran sug- 
gested that the Law Commission might 
study this question in connection with 
its study-of the law of treaties. 


FURTHER STUDY PROPOSED Denmark, 
India, Iran, Israel, Mexico, the Neth- 
erlands, Peru and Sweden, in a joint 
proposal, suggested a further study of 
the whole question by the Law Com- 
mission. In the meantime, the Secre- 
tary-General was to continue his pre- 
vious practice regarding the receipt of 
reservations to conventions, their noti- 
fication and solicitation of approval 
to them “all without prejudice to the 
legal effect of objections to reserva- 
tions to conventions.” A proposal to 
put this draft resolution to vote before 
the United States draft resolution was 
rejected by the Sixth Committee. After 
the adoption of the United States pro- 
posal, the Commitee decided not to 
take vote on other resolutions. The 
same proposal was submitted to the 
plenary session of the Assembly 
through a Netherlands amendment, 
and rejected (see above). 


COMPATIBILITY While there was gen- 
eral agreement with the advisory opin- 
ion of the International Court of Jus- 
tice that, insofar as the Genocide 
Convention was concerned, a state 
making reservations could be regarded 
as a party to it if the reservations were 
compatible with the object and pur- 
pose of the Convention, some repre- 
seentatives were in favor of extending 
this test of compatibility to all con- 
ventions. Others, however, criticized 
the Court’s opinion. They thought that 
the Genocide Convention by its nature 
could not be the object of any reserva- 
tions. The terms ‘compatibility’ and 
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“incompatibility,” they argued, could 
be given no clear, legal definition, and 
the adoption of that criterion would 
lead to serious difficulties. 


VOTES EXPLAINED After adopting the 
United States proposal in an amended 
form by 23 votes to 18, with 7 absten- 
tions, the Committee heard explana- 
tion of their votes by several repre- 
sentatives. 

Mauro Méndez (Philippines), who 
had abstained in the final vote, said 
that the draft resolution adopted by 
the Committee misinterpreted the 
Court’s opinion which applied only to 
the Genocide Convention, In the case 
of other treaties, the conclusions of 
the Law Commission offered the best 
solution. The draft resolution opened 
the door to anarchy by leaving it to 
each state to draw its own conse- 
quences from the reservations and ob- 
jections communicated to it. 

Jacob Robinson (Israel) said he 
had voted against the resolution for it 
was influenced not by reason but by a 
small majority. The document adopted 
was not organically unified. It failed 
to give any instructions asked for by 
the Secretary-General, except on the 
Genocide Convention. The provision 
giving autonomy of will to individual 
states was hardly conducive to the 
enthronement of the rule of law in 
international relations. 

The Mexican delegation, said its 
representative, Jorge Castaneda, would 
have much preferred a further study 
of the question, but since the joint 
proposal to this effect had not been 
voted upon, it had voted on the ques- 
tion of substance and in favor of the 
United States proposal. 

Gonzalo Escudero (Ecuador) was 
satisfied that the rule of unaminity had 
been virtually rejected since, in future, 
the Secretary-General would not have 
to apply the rule inherited from the 
League of Nations, and states alone 
would draw the legal consequences 
from reservations and objections com- 
municated to them. The provision to 
insert a reservation clause in future 


treaties was a positive result. The 
resolution was a step forward. 
Milan Bartos (Yugoslavia) had 


voted against the resolution because 
it introduced elements of uncertainty 
into international law. The provision 
recommending the Secretary-General 
to conform to the opinion of the Court 
was inapplicable, for his functions 
were only administrative, and he was 
not competent to rule upon the com- 
patibility of reservations with the 
object of a convention. The resolution 
would enable certain states to evade 
their obligations under international 
law. 

Iraq, said its representative, A. M. 
Abbas, had voted in favor of the 


resolution because it did not favor 
either of the two rival systems. The 
text adopted was a compromise solu- 
tion. 

P. D. Morosov (U.S.S.R.) said that 
though his delegation had voted in 
favor of the Committee resolution, it 
still took the view that each state was 
entitled by virtue of its sovereignty 
to make reservations to any conven- 
tion, and that such convention would 
be in force as between the reserving 
state and the other parties as modified 
by the clauses to which reservations 
had been made. He had supported 
the resolution because it would make 
it possible to make reservations. 

S. Tarazi, of Syria, was pleased that 
the delegations of the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States had voted together and 
that the delegations of the Arab coun- 
tries had contributed to that result. 

Ahmad Moussa (Egypt) had been 
pleasantly surprised at the homogeneity 
of the text adopted by the Committee. 
The text allowed for insertion of reser- 
vation clauses in conventions, clarified 
the Secretary-General’s position as de- 
positary, and marked the rejection by 
a large majority (29 to 11) of the 
principle of unanimity. 

The Brazilian delegation’s point of 
view had been modified neither by the 
discussions nor by the vote, said its 
representative J. Sette Camara Filho. 
He regretted the discontinuance of the 
League of Nations practice. He had 
voted against the resolution because it 
led to confusion, and made no con- 
tribution to international law. 

P. Herrera Baez, of the Dominican 
Republic, was glad that the resolution 
marked the discontinuance of the 
unanimity rule inherited from the 
League of Nations and stressed the 
sovereign rights of states to make 
reservations, while avoiding abuse of 
that right. 

U. Ba Maung, of Burma, said that 
had his delegation taken part in the 
vote, it would have abstained in view 
of the small majority supporting the 
United States proposal. He regretted 
that the joint draft resolution suggest- 


ing further study had not been 
adopted. 
The Netherlands delegation had 


voted against the resolution because 
it thought that the decision should be 
left to the Law Commission, said its 
representative B. V. A. Roling. 
César A Bunge (Argentina) ex- 
plained that he had abstained from 
voting because an important pro- 
vision in the amendment submitted by 
Argentina, Belgium, and Egypt had 
not been adopted. This asked that the 
Secretary-General, in his capacity as 
depositary, should not regard the de- 
cision of any one state as being able 
to debar reserving states from parti- 
cipation in conventions vis-d-vis states 
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Book Notes 





United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 
1951. 617 pp. Prepared by the Sta- 
tistical Office of the United Nations. 
Price: $7.50 (cloth-bound), $6.50 
(paper-bound), or the equivalent in 
other currencies. 


The United Nations Statistical Y ear- 
book, 1951, is a comprehensive col- 
lection of international statistics on a 
wide variety of demographic, eco- 
nomic, financial, social and cultural 
subjects. In most cases it covers the 
two decades ending 1950 or early 
1951, and gives information for nearly 
250 countries and territories. Like its 
two predecessors, it is completely bi- 
lingual, with French and_ English 
texts throughout. The volume _ was 
prepared by the Statistical Office of 
the United Nations with the co-opera- 
tion of some 100 national statistical 
offices, and with the aid of the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations 
and certain other inter-governmental 
bodies. 

To facilitate international compari- 
sons, the data for the various countries 
are shown on as comparable a basis 
as possible, the numerous conversion 
factors employed being given in an 


(Continued from preceding page) 


that had not objected to these reserva- 
tions. 

Peru, said its representative, Mr. 
Rey, had voted against the resolution 
because at the time of the vote the 
Committee had still been dealing with 
the joint proposal, of which Peru was 
a co-sponsor, and which proposed 
further study of the question by the 
Law Commission, 

Replying to the Israeli representa- 
tive, John Maktos (United States) 
said that the resolution gave directives 
to the Secretary-General. It also 
recognized the value of the Law Com- 
mission’s work on a par with that of 
the Court’s opinion. He hoped that 
those whose views had not prevailed 
would find some consolation in know- 
ing that in future they they could in- 
sert reservations into conventions 
without running the risk of having 
their objections set aside by the ob- 
jection of a single state. 

The Committee’s discussion of this 
question, which began on December 
5 last year, was concluded on January 
5 after the Christmas recess and after 
fifteen meetings. The Sixth Committee 
was presided over by its chairman 
Mr. Lachs (Poland). 
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appendix. An extensive listing of the 
Statistical series published by inter- 
national organizations is given in an- 
other appendix. (Details of informa- 
tion contained in the Yearbook will 
appear in a subsequent issue of the 
BULLETIN). 


Public Administration in Ceylon, 
by Sir Charles Collins, Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, Lon- 
don, 162 pp., $3. 


Public 
by W. 
International Affairs, 
PD: D2. 


After touching briefly on_ the 
Portuguese and Dutch periods in the 
history of Ceylon, Sir Charles Collins, 
a former member of the island’s civil 
service, outlines the history of Ceylon’s 
public administration from the days 
of the British East India Company to 
the present Dominion status. The 
subject is treated chronologically, 
moving from the early colonial ad- 
ministration to the Colebrooke Com- 
mission and subsequent reforms of 
1832-33. The organization of the 
government and of the public services 
throughout this period is fully des- 
cribed, as are the changes which oc- 
curred with the Constitution of 1833 
and the later “period of expansion” 
from 1850 to 1910. Sir Charles then 
takes up the successive constitutions 
of 1912, 1920, 1924 and the Donough- 
more and Soulbury Constitutions, the 
last of which had hardly come into 
full operation when Ceylon became a 
fully self-governing Dominion within 
the British Commonwealth. 

W. D. Reeve, who recently con- 
cluded nearly twenty years’ service as 
an adviser to the Royal Siamese 
Government, describes the workings 
of the Siamese administration with 
particular emphasis on its develop- 
ment after the absolute monarchy was 
replaced by a constitutional regime 
following a coup d’etat in 1932. 

An introduction, giving geographi- 
cal, and economic and social back- 
ground, is followed by chapters on 
the history of the country, its financial 
structure and sections on the general 
organization of the government and 
civil service under the absolute 
monarchy, the limited monarchy and 
in the present post-war period. Mr. 
Reeve closes with a discussion of the 
merits and defects of the administra- 
tive system, together with recom- 
mendations for imorovement. 

“Public Administration in Siam” 
and “Public Administration in Ceylon” 


Administration in Siam, 
D. Reeve, Royal Institute of 
London, 93 





are parts of a series on the history and 
functioning of public administration 
in Eastern countries. Their purpose 
is to provide factual background for 
an assessment of the requirements for 
truly efficient public services in 
present-day Asia. 


Yearbook of International Organi- 
zations, 1951-1952, Union of Inter- 
national Associations-Service Centre 
for International Non-Governmental 
Organizations, Brussels, Eng. and 
Fr. 1224 pp., $7 


The Yearbook compiled by the 
Union of International Associations 
contains descriptions and complete ref- 
erence matter for the United Nations, 
the specialized agencies, 100  inter- 
governmental bodies and 850 inter- 
national non-governmental organiza- 
tions. For each body it gives the name, 
status, history, purposes, members, 
structure, officers and financial ar- 
rangements. It describes activities, re- 
lations with other organizations and 
all publications. 

The Yearbook is compiled with the 
assistance of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat in accordance with a decision 
of the eleventh session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which was 
considering the advisability of the 
United Nations issuing a yearbook of 
international organizations. The Coun- 
cil decided that the United Nations 
should not publish such a volume and 
instead expressed the hope that the 
Secretary-General would offer infor- 
mation and co-operation to the Union 
of International Associations. The 
Yearbook of International Organiza- 
tions, 1951-1952 is the outcome of 
this decision. 





HEALTH MISSION TO BURMA, 
CEYLON AND INDIA 


A World Health Organization team 
of eleven medical scientists from seven 
countries will shortly visit Burma, Cey- 
lon, and India to work with medical 
education projects, as was done last 
year in the Middle East. The three 
main purposes of the missions will be 
the exchange of information with local 
specialists, lectures and demonstrations 
on new advances in medical tech- 
niques, and discussions of problems 
of medical education in the host 
countries. 

The members of the team, which is 
headed by Dr. Erik Husfeldt, of the 
University of Copenhagen, are author- 
ities, respectively, in the fields of 
physiology, pharmacology, biochem- 
istry, internal medicine, pediatrics, 
general surgery, thoracic surgery, an- 
aesthesiology, radiology, epidemiology, 
and medical education. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 85) 


A “solemn appeal” to the Union of 
South Africa to reconsider its position 
South-West Africa O7 Sout h - Wwe st 
Africa’s international 
status has been made by the General 
Assembly. In a resolution to this effect, 
the Assembly, on January 19, urged 
South Africa to resume negotiations 
with a special committee for an agree- 
ment on this long-standing issue. Such 
an agreement should implement the 
International Court’s advisory opinion 
to the effect that the Union Govern- 
ment continues to have international 
obligations with respect of South-West 
Africa. The resolution adopted by 45 
votes to 5, with 8 abstentions, also 
called on the Union to resume the 
submission of reports on its adminis- 
tration of South-West Africa, as well 
as petitions or other communications 
from the population. 


In a second resolution on South- 
West Africa, the Assembly reiterated 
that the normal way of modifying the 
territory’s international status would 
be to place it under the Trusteeship 
System. This proposal, repeating the 
Assembly’s resolution of December 13, 
1950, was adopted by 36 votes to 
none, with 22 abstentions. During 
plenary debate, a long statement was 
made by Dr. T. E. Donges, of South 
Africa, whose delegation had declined 
to participate in the Fourth Commit- 
tee’s discussion. Dr. Donges charged 
the Committee with having acted “im- 
properly, unwisely, and unconstitution- 
ally” and with going beyond its legal 
competence in granting hearings to 
the Rev. Michael Scott, a spokesman 
for the Herero tribe in South-West 
Africa. For these reasons South 
Africa — which, he held, had been 


wounded “unjustly and unnecessarily” 
— would not participate in any vote 
on the Fourth Committee’s recom- 
mendations. 


Meeting in Paris on January 17, the 
Peace Observation Commission estab- 
lished a Balkan sub-commis- 
sion of five members with the 
authority which the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of December 7, 
1951, provided: to dispatch observers 
to any area of international tension 
in the Balkans on the request of any 
state or states concerned, but only to 
the territory of states that give their 
consent; to visit any area in which 
such observation is being conducted; 
and to report to the Commission and 
to the Secretary-General for the in- 
formation of Member states. 

The sub-commission consists of 
Colombia, France, Pakistan, Sweden, 
and the United States, and its seat, 
under the Assembly resolution, will 
be at United Nations Headquarters. 
The vote on establishing it was 12-2, 
with Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. 
casting the negative votes. In effect, 
the sub-commission § replaces the 
United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans, which the Assembly de- 
cided to discontinue within 60 days, 
that is, by February 5. 


Balkans 


Measures to promote the progress 
and welfare of the eighteen million 
people living in the eleven 
Trust Territories have been 
adopted by the General 
Assembly. Altogether, twelve different 
proposals submitted by the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee were en- 
dorsed in plenary session on January 


Trusteeship 
Decisions 





TREATMENT OF INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


principles of the Charter and con- 
stituted a violation of human rights. 
Furthermore, the Assembly had rec- 
ognized that such measures were liable 
to cause tension and hatred between 
two races of mankind and to threaten 
international peace. 

Mr. Nehru recalled the Liberian 
representative’s “moderate” comment 
on the resentment felt by the peoples 
of Africa at the implementation of a 
policy which was bound to result in 
dangerous tension between the two 
races. Such a danger had been 
recognized by the Assembly since, in 
its resolution, “Uniting for Peace,” it 
had stated that the maintenance of a 
real and lasting peace depended, 
among other matters, on the respect 
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of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all. In conclusion, the 
Indian representative appealed to all 
Member states sharing those views to 
support the joint draft which should 
make possible a settlement of the 
problem by negotiations conducted in 
the spirit of the Charter. 

Following explanations of vote by 
several representatives, the Commit- 
tee, by 41 votes in favor to 2 against 
(Australia, and the Union of South 
Africa), with 13 abstentions, adopted 
the revised draft resolution. The fol- 
lowing members abstained: Argentina, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, El Sal- 
vador, France, Greece, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Sweden, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, and Venezuela. 


18. The measures dealt with participa- 
tion of the indigenous inhabitants in 
the work of the Trusteeship Council, 
recommendations for social and educa- 
tional progress in the territories, and 
recommendations for the complete 
abolition of corporal punishment. On 
specific questions relating to the 
Trusteeship Council’s work the As- 
sembly adopted proposals for improv- 
ing the examination of petitions, the 
functioning of the visiting missions, 
and a fuller examination of adminis- 
trative unions between Trust and 
adjacent colonial territories. In sub- 
mitting its proposals to the Assembly 
on January 15 the Fourth Committee 
completed its agenda for the present 
session. 


The latest communiques on_ the 
Pan Mun Jom cease-fire negotiations 
report no progress in 
resolving the issues of 
the repatriation of prisoners and re- 
strictions on airfield construction. The 
Unified Command delegation has con- 
tinued to demand a complete ban on 
the building or reconstruction of air- 
fields by both sides during any truce. 
The Chinese-North Koreans, on the 
other hand, maintained that such a 
ban is unnecessary as they have al- 
ready agreed not to bring additional 
planes into North Korea. 

Meanwhile, a summary issued by 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie in Paris 
on January 22 disclosed that 42 Mem- 
ber countries and four non-member 
states have offered assistance in the 
collective United Nations action in 
Korea. Of this number twenty-seven 
have offered military aid and thirty- 
eight emergency relief. 


Korean Deadlock 


A Trusteeship Council mission 
which last fall visited Tanganyika has 
reported that, despite wide- 
spread dislocations caused 
by a severe drought in 
1949, marked progress had been made 
in many fields in this, the largest of 
the eleven Trust Territories. The mis- 
sion noted, however, that the “rate 
and extent of progress vary greatly 
from one field to another.” In some 
cases it found that development 
schemes exist only in the planning 
stage, while in others the plans of the 
Administering Authority — Britain — 
“do not seem sufficiently broad in 
scope.” The 130-page report released 
on January 22, is the first of three; 
the others will deal with the mission’s 
visit to the East African territories of 
Ruanda-Urundi and Somaliland. 


Tanganyika 
Mission 


A resolution for a three-year pro- 
gram of aid to Palestine refugees has 
been recommended to the 


* - Assembly by its Ad Hoc 
alestine mae 7 

R Political Committee. Pro- 
efugees 


posed by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency, the 
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program would cost $250,000,000 to 
be raised from voluntary contributions. 


The Committee made its recom- 
mendation on the basis of a joint pro- 
posal submitted by France, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, who consulted the Arab States. 
The resolution specifically provides 
that the program is in no way to 
prejudice the refugees’ right to re- 
patriation. The administration of relief 
is to be transferred to local govern- 
ments as soon as possible. 


When the International Refugee Or- 
ganization ended its operations there 
remained a “residual 


Refugee group” of 400,000 refugees 
ssistance . . ae 
cae needing direct assistance. 


After hearing a statement 
from G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, on this problem, the 
Assembly’s Third (Social, Humanitar- 
ian and Cultural Committee) has 
recommended that the Assembly au- 
thorize him to appeal for funds so 
that the most needy groups of refu- 
gees within his mandate may be given 
emergency aid. The target for this 
fund is $3,000,000 which would be 
raised by voluntary contributions. 
With a long-term solution of the 
refugee problem in mind, the Com- 
mittee has asked the Assembly to 
recommend that states directly af- 


fected by the problem, the appropriate 
specialized agencies and the intergov- 
ernmental organizations concerned pay 
special attention to the refugee ques- 
tion in planning and carrying out 
plans of economic reconstruction and 
development. The High Commissioner 
is asked to promote activities in this 
field, with due regard to the desirabil- 
ity of repatriating to their countries 
those refugees who wish to return. 

On the problem of migration, the 
Committee’s resolution, which now 
awaits Assembly approval, appeals 
to states interested in migration to 
give refugees for whom the High Com- 
missioner is responsible equal oppor- 
tunity to benefit from their migration 
programs. 


A further stage in United Nations 


efforts to advance the economic 
£ : development of under- 
conomic ° 

developed countries was 
Development 


reached on January 12, 
when the General Assembly adopted 
ten resolutions dealing with various 
aspects of this problem. 

Three concerned the provision of 
technical assistance through the pro- 
grams financed from the regular 
United Nations budget and through 
the expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions of governments. 

Another major aspect, that of fi- 
nancing, was dealt with in three fur- 





ther resolutions. One of these asked 
the Economic and Social Council to 
prepare plans for creating, as soon as 
circumstances permit, a special fund 
for grants-in-aid and long-term, low- 
interest loans to help speed the eco- 
nomic development efforts of under- 
developed countries. This resolution, 
representatives of several developed 
countries warned, was impracticable 
and untimely. It would give rise to 
false hopes, and potential contributors 
were in no position to contribute at 
present. Representatives of under- 
developed countries maintained, how- 
ever, that the resolution gave hope to 
under-developed countries. It called 
for plans for future use, not for the 
establishment now of the special fund. 

Other resolutions recommended 
action for integrated economic devel- 
opment through studies on ways of 
industrializing under-developed coun- 
tries and through such measures as 
commercial agreements to help over- 
come obstacles to economic develop- 
ment resulting from current world 
economic trends. Studies on ways of 
increasing world productivity were 
also recommended. 

Increasing agricultural productivity 
was the aim of yet another resolution 
recommending various methods where- 
by countries could take action ap- 
propriate to their particular technical 
and financial circumsances on the 
question of land reform. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


358th PLENARY MEETING—JAN. 11 
Members of Negotiating Cttee. for Ex- 
tra-Budgetary Funds appointed. 
Regulation, limitation and balanced re- 


duction of armed forees and arma- 
ments: draft resol. submitted by First 
Cttee. (A/2025) adopted as a whole, 


42-5 with 7 absts. Complaint of aggres- 





sive acts of U.S.: U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
(A/2031) rejected, 42-5 with 11 absts. 
359th PLENARY MEETING—JAN. 12 


Methods which might be used to main- 
tain and strengthen international peace 
and security: draft resols. (A/2050) 
submitted by First Cttee. adopted, re- 
sol. A, 51-5 with 3 absts., resol. B, 57-0 
with 2 absts. 


360th PLENARY MEETING—JAN. 12 
Treatment of people of Indian origin in 


Union of South Africa: draft resol. (A/ 
2046) submitted by Ad Hoc Political 
Cttee. adopted, as a whole, 44-0 with 
14 absts. 

JI.N. Joint Staff Pension Fund: draft 
resol. (A/2053) submitted by Fifth 
Cttee. adopted unanim. 

U.N. telecommunications system: draft 
resol. (A/2054) submitted by Fifth 


Cttee. adopted, 46-0 with 5 absts. 

Economie development of under-devel- 
oped countries: report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: draft resols. (A/2052) sub- 
mitted by Second Cttee. adopted. 

Report of International Law Commis- 
sion: draft resol. (A/2047) submitted by 
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Sixth Cttee. adopted as a whole, 32-17 


with 5 absts. 


361st PLENARY MEETING—JAN. 18 
Report of Trusteeship Council: draft 
resols. I-IX submitted by Fourth Cttee. 
(A/2061) adopted. 

Implementation of Trusteeship Council 
and G.A. resolutions relating to Trust 
Territories: draft resol. submitted by 
Fourth Cttee. (A/2059) adopted unanim. 
Rural economic development in Trust 
Territories: draft resol. (A/2058) adopt- 
ed unanim. 

Abolition of corporal punishment: draft 
resol. (A/2060) adopted, 48-0 with 4 
absts. 

Administrative unions: draft resol. (A/ 
2062) submitted by Fourth Cttee. adopt- 
ed as amended, 380-14 with 11 absts. 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/2063) rejected, 
16-13 with 26 absts. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: draft resols. I-VI submit- 
ted by Fourth Cttee. (A/2057) adopted. 
Ecuador and Indonesia elected as mem- 
bers of Special Cttee. on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


First Committee 


481st-4838rd MEETINGS—JAN. 7 
Methods for maintaining and strength- 
ening international peace and security: 
gen. debate. 


484th-485th MEETINGS—JAN. 8 
Methods for maintaining and strength- 
ening international peace and sectrity: 








li-power draft resol. as a whole as 
amended (A/C.1/696) adopted, 51-5 with 
3 absts. 

486th MEETING—JAN. 9 

Methods for maintaining and strength- 
ening international peace and security: 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.1/688) adopted 
as a whole, as amended (A/C.1/697), 
50-0 with 8 absts. 


487th-488th MEETINGS—JAN. 12-14 
Measures to combat threat of war: gen. 


debate. Rev. draft resol. submitted by 
U.S.S.R. (A/C.1/698) and by France, 
U.K. and U.S. (A/C.1/699). 


489th-492nd MEETINGS—JAN. 15-16 
Measures to combat threat of war: gen. 
debate. Bolivia submitted amend. (A/ 
C.1/700) to joint draft resol. (A/C.1/ 
699). 


4938rd MEETING—JAN. 17 

Measures to combat threat of war: 
draft resol. (A/C.1/699) by France, U.K. 
and U.S. adopted as modified, 53-5 with 


2 absts. U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.1/ 
698) rejected. 

494th MEETING—JAN. 18 

Admission of new Members: draft re- 


sol. (A/C.1/702) submitted by Peru. 


Ad Hoe Political Committee 


82nd MEETING—JAN. 5 

Treatment of people of Indian origin 
in Union of South Africa: rev. draft 
resol. (A/AC.53/L.20/Rev.1) adopted as 
a whole, 41-2 with 138 absts. 


33rd-35th MEETINGS—JAN. 7-9 
Palestine: report of Commission (A/ 
1985) considered. Draft resol. (A/AC. 
53/L.22) submitted by France, Turkey, 
U.K. and U.S. (A/AC.53/L.24) by 
U.S.S.R. 


36th-39th MEETINGS—JAN.10-12 

Palestine: gen. debate. Amend. (A/AC. 
53/L.25) to draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.22) 
introduced by Colombia, (A/AC.53/L.27) 
by Canada. Draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.28) 
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submitted by Pakistan, (A/AC.53/L.29) 
by Israel. 


40th MEETING—JAN. 14 
Palestine: amends. (A/AC.53/L.30) to 
joint draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.22/Rev.1) 
submitted by Afghanistan. 


41lst MEETING—JAN. 15 

Palestine: rey. draft resol. by France, 
Turkey, U.K. and U.S. (A/AC.53/L.22, 
Rev.1) adopted as a whole as amended, 
43-13 with 2 absts. U.S.S.R. draft resol. 


(A/AC.53/L.24) rejected, 48-5 with 1 
abst. 
42nd-44th MEETINGS—JAN. 15-18 


Assistance to Palestine refugees: 


debate. 


een. 


Second Committee 


176th-179th MEETINGS—JAN. 7-9 

Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: draft resols. by Brazil, 
Pakistan, Thailand and U.S. (A/C.2/L.76 
and Add. 1), by Poland (A/C.2/L.82) 
and amends. considered. Rev. five-pow- 


er draft resol. (A/C.2/L.76/Rev.1) is- 
sued. 
180th MEETING—JAN. 10 


Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: nine-power draft resol. (A/ 
C.2/L.76/Rev.2) adopted as amended, 
43-0 with 5 absts. Polish draft resol. 
(A/C.2/L.82) rejected. 


181st MEETING—JAN. 11 

General economic questions: report of 
ECOSOC, chapter Il: draft resols. sub- 
mitted by Chile and U.S. (A/C.2/L.134), 
by Czechoslovakia (A/C.2/L.135) and by 


Burma (A/C.2/1L.136). 
182nd-184th MEETINGS—JAN. 14-15 
Report of: ECOSOC, chapter II: draft 


resols. submitted by Philippines (A/C. 
2/L.140), Cuba (A/C.2/L.141), U.K. (A/ 
C.2/L.142), Yugoslavia (A/C.2/L.143), 
Belgium and France (A/C.2/L.144). 


185th-186th MEETINGS—JAN. 17-18 
Report of ECOSOC, chapter II: draft 
resols. and amends. considered. Bur- 
mese draft resol. (A/C.2/L.136) adopted 
as a whole, 34-0 with 5 absts. 


187th MEETING—JAN. 18 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter II: voting 
on rev. draft resol. (A/C.2/L.134/Rev.1) 
sponsored by Chile and U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
amends. (A/C.2/L.137) begun, 


Third Committee 


378th-379th MEETINGS—JAN. 7-8 
Refugees and stateless persons: prob- 
lems of assistance: gen. debate closed. 
Amends. (A/C.3/L.202, 207) submitted 
by Syria. 

380th: MEETING—JAN. 11 

Refugees and stateless persons: prob- 
lems of assistance: statement by U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 
38lst MEETING—JAN. 11 


Refugees and stateless persons: prob- 
lems of assistance: Byelorussian S.S.R. 


draft resol. (A/C.3/1L..201) rejected. 
Draft resol. (A/C.3/L.199) introduced 
by U.K. 


382nd MEETING—JAN. 10 

Refugees and stateless persons: prob- 
lems of assistance: joint draft resol. 
(A/C.3/L.199) adopted as a whole, 25-5 
with 15 absts. Joint draft resol. (A/C. 
3/L.200) introduced. 

383rd MEETING—JAN. 10 

Refugees and stateless persons: prob- 
lems of assistance: joint draft resol. 
(A/C.3/L.200) adopted as modified as a 
whole, 39-5 with 6 absts. 

384th-385th MEETINGS—JAN. 11-12 
Views on publication “Refugees in the 


Post-War World”: draft resols. intro- 
duced by Egypt (A/C.3/L.210), Saudi 
Arabia (A/C.3/L.212), Czechoslovakia 
(A/C.3/L.213). 


386th MEETING—JAN. 14 
Views on publication “Refugees in the 
Post-War World”: MHaitian-Lebanese 
proposal (A/C.3/L.214) adopted as a 
whole, 31-0 with 4 absts. 
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387th MEETING—JAN. 14 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of implemen- 
tation: procedure discussed. Amends. 
submitted by U.S. (A/C.3/L.204), Greece 


(A/C.3/L.205), U.S.S.R. (A/C.3/1L.206, 
216), Afghanistan (A/C.3/L.209) and 
Iraq (A/C.3/L.217). 

388th MEETING—JAN. 15 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 


man Rights and measures of implemen- 
tation: draft resols. (A/C.3/L.218) sub- 
mitted by Chile, revision (A/C.3/L.203, 
Revy.1) by Poland. 

889th-390th MEETINGS—JAN. 15-16 
Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of implemen- 


tation: joint draft resol. (A/C.3/L.182) 
discussed. Amend. (A/C.3/L.219) to 
joint draft resol. (A/C.3/L.185/Rev.1) 


submitted by Syria. 


391st-392nd MEETINGS—JAN. 17 
Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of implemen- 
tation: Polish draft resol. (A/C.3/L,203 
Rey. 1) discussed. Joint proposal (A 
C.3/L.220) adopted, as a whole, 28-138 
with 138 absts. 

293rd MEETING—JAN. 18 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of implemen- 


tation: discussion on joint dratt resol. 
(A/C.3/L.182) sponsored by Chile, 
Egypt, Pakistan and Yugoslavia. 
Fourth Committee 

238th MEETING—JAN. 7 : 

Report of Trusteeship Council: draft 


resol. (A/C.4/L.176) submitted by Ar- 
gentina and Iraq adopted as a whole as 
umended, 25-14 with 11 absts. 


239th MEETING—JAN. 8 

Report of Trusteeship Council: draft 
resol. (A/C.4/L.186) adopted as a whole 
as amended, with 8 absts. Draft 
resol. (A/C.4/L.187) considered. 


or 
oor 


240th MEETING—JAN. 9 

Report of Trusteeship Council: draft 
resol. (A/C.4/L.187) considered. 

241st MEETING—JAN. 9 

teport of Trusteeship Council: draft 


resol. (A/C.4/L.187) adopted as a whole 
as amended, 38-7 with 6 absts. Draft 
resol. (A/C.4/L.171) submitted by Den- 
mark, Ecuador and Uruguay adopted, 
43-0. 


Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: report of Sub-Cttee. con- 
sidered. Draft resol. (A/C.4/L.180 and 
Corr. 2) adopted, 39-0 with 6 absts. 


242nd MEETING—JAN. 10 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: draft resol. (A/C.4/L.187) 
sponsored by Cuba, Denmark, India, 
Philippines and U.S. adopted as a whole 
as amended, 41-0 with 7 absts. 


Information from 


Rural economic development of Trust 
Territories: draft resol. (A/C.4/L.167) 
by Burma, India, Syria and Yemen 


adopted as amended, 41-0. 


248rd MEETING—JAN. 11 

Abolition of corporal punishment in 
Trust Territories; reports of Adminis- 
trative Authorities: draft resols. (A/C. 
4/L..162) by Brazil and France and (A/ 
C.4/L.172) by Dominican Republic con- 
sidered. 


244th MEETING—JAN. 11 

Question of South-West Africa: state- 
ment by Rev. M. Scott. Iraqi draft re- 
sol. (A/C.4/L.201) adopted, 40-0 with 9 
absts. 

Abolition of corporal 
Trust Territories: draft resol. (A/C.4/ 
L.200) sponsored by Brazil, Dominican 
Republic, France, Iraq, Philippines and 
Venezuela adopted as a whole, 45-0 
with 5 absts. 

Information on implementation of re- 
sols. relating to Trust Territories: draft 
resol. (A/C.4/L.188/Rev.1) by Cuba con- 
sidered. 

245th MEETING—JAN. 12 
Information on implementation of re- 
sols. relating to Trust Territories: Cu- 
ban draft resol. (A/C.4/L.188/Rev.1) 
considered. 


246th MEETING—JAN. 14 
Information on implementation of re- 


punishment in 





sols. relating to Trust Territories: Cu- 


(A/C.4/L.188/ Rev.1) 
adopted as amended, 48-0 with 1 abst. 
Administrative unions: U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (A/C.4/L.174) rejected, 12-11 with 
24 absts. Indian-Philippine draft resol. 
(A/C.4/L.196) adopted as amended, 33-7 
with 7 absts. 


247th MEETING—JAN. 15 
Question of South-West Africa: 
ment by Rev. M. Scott. 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: draft report (A/C.4/L.203 
and Corr.1) approved. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: 
report (A/C.4/L.205) approved. 
Information on implementation of re- 


ban draft resol. 


state- 


draft 


sols. relating to Trust Territories: 
draft report (A/C.4/L.209). 


Trust 
L.206) 


economic development of 
draft report (A/C.4 


Rural 
Territories: 
approved. 
Abolition of 


corporal punishment in 


Trust Territories: draft report (A,/C.4/ 
L.207) approved, 

Fifth Committee 

323rd MEETING—JAN. 7 

U.N. Joint Staff Pension Fund. report 


of Joint Staff Pension Board (A/1846) 
recommended to G.A. 

U.N. telecommunications system: report 
of Seec.-Gen. (A/1919) recommended to 
G.A. 

Budget estimates: supplementary esti- 
mates for Ad Hoc Commission on Pris- 
oners of War and for Korean Service 
Medals approved. 

Operational Programs, financed by vol- 
untary contributions: Brazilian draft 
resol. (A/C.5/L.120) adopted as amend- 
ed unanim. 


324th MEETING—JAN. 10 

Budget estimates: budgetary provisions 
approved for field missions. 
Documentation: draft resol. (A/C.5/L. 
155) prepared by Sec.-Gen. adopted as 
amended, 41-0 with 5 absts. 
U.N. Joint Staff Pension Fund: 
report (A/C.5/1..156) approved. 
U.N. telecommunications system: draft 
report (A/C.5/L.157) approved. 


325th-326th MEETINGS—JAN. 


draft 


15-16 


Budget estimates: cost-of-living ad- 
justments for Hqs. staff discussed. 
327th MEETING—JAN. 16 

Budget estimates: cost-of-living ad- 
justment for Has. staff: paras. 1 and 2 


of joint proposal (A/C.5/L.158) and ap- 
propriation action approved. 
328th MEETING—JAN. 17 
Budget estimates: section 20a discussed. 
MEETING—JAN. 17 

estimates: appropriations for 
made. 
draft 


329th 

Budget 
section 20a 
Headquarters: 
adopted, 34-5. 


resol. by Sec.-Gen. 


Sixth Committee 


279th-28ist MEETINGS—JAN. 7-9 
Report of International Law Commis- 
sion; question of defining aggression: 
gen. debate. Draft resol. (A/C.6/L.208) 
submitted by U.S.S.R. 


282nd-284th MEETINGS—JAN. 10-11 
Report of International Law Commis- 
sion; question of defining aggression: 
gen. debate. Resol. (A/C.6/L.209) sub- 
mitted by France, Iran and Venezuela, 
(A/C.6/L.211) by Bolivia. 


285th-289th MEETINGS—JAN. 14-17 
Report of International Law Commis- 
sion; question of defining aggression: 
ven. debate. Amend. (A/C.6/L.212) to 
‘oint draft resol. (A/C.6/L.209) submit- 
ted by India. 


290th MEETING—JAN. 18 

Report of International Law Commis- 
sion; question of defining aggression: 
gen. debate. Amend. (A/C.6/L.213) to 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.6/L.208) sub- 
mitted by Egypt and (A/C.6/L.214) to 
draft resol. (A/C.6/L.209) by Colombia. 





SECURITY COUNCIL 


570th MEETING—JAN. 17 

India-Pakistan question: report (S/ 
2448) introduced by Dr. F. Graham. 
Statements by U.S.S.R., U.K. and U.S. 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS FOR THE DURATION OF THE 
SIXTH SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN PARIS* 
EFFECTIVE 2 JANUARY 1952 


TRANSMISSIONS FROM PARIS 


Sta. Fre- 
GMT Program tion quency 


Wave- 
length 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Sunday) 


0845-0900 UN Program & News 
in English GRH 

0900-0915 Delegation Talks on 

special program GWH 

(Saturdays only) 
“Your United 

Nations” 

(Sundays only) 


9,825 kcs 
11,800 kes 


0900-0915 


CHINESE PROGRAM—( Monday-Saturday) 
1245-1300 UN News in } 21,740 kes 
Chinese 
INDO-CHINA PROGRAM—(Saturdays only) 


1300-1315 UN Program in } 21,740 kes 


French 
ICELANDIC PROGRAM—( Monday-Saturday) 


UN News in ‘aad 9,510 kes 31.56m 
Icelandic 


1330-1335 


INDIA-PAKISTAN PROGRAM—( Monday-Saturday) 


1430-1445 UN News in Hindi a 15,260 kes .66 m 


& Correspondent 

Dispatches GRF 12,095 kes .80 m 
1445-1500 UN News in Urdu 
SOUTH AFRICA PROGRAM—( Monday-Saturday) 


1730-1745 UN Program in pores 15,110 kes 
English 


USSR PROGRAM—( Monday-Saturday) 
1730-1755 UN Program in 


Russian 
Correspondents or 
Dispatch for 

Poland 


9,620 kes 


1755-1800 


EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EAST PROGRAM—( Monday-Saturday 


1735-1740 UN News in Danish 

1740-1745 IN News in Turkish 755 kes 30.75 m 

1750-1756 IN News in Greek 105 kes 42.22m 

1800-1805 JN News in Hebrew 

1810-1815 JIN News in Pushtu 

1815-1820 Jelegation Talk 
(Arabic) 

1820-1830 UN News in Persian 
1830-1900 UN Arabic Program 
& Correspondent 

Dispatch 
UN News in Amharic 
UN News in 
Serbo-Croat 
Correspondent Dis- 
patch for Yugo- 
slavia 


1900-1907 
1915-1920 


1920-1930 30.75 m 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


**464 m 
**464m 


0945-1215 
1415-1615 
*Subject to revision when changes occur. 
**Wavelength of BBC Third Programme. 


Morning Meeting } 
Afternoon Meeting 





Sta. Fre- Wave- 
EST Program tion quency length 


TRANSMISSIONS FROM NEW YORK 
KOREAN PROGRAM—(Daily) 
5.15- 5.30am UN News in Korean) KGEI 
KRCA 
Hono- 
lulu 
II 6,160 kes 48.69 m 
Manila 


6,075 kes 49.38 m 


1015-1030 
9,515 kes 31.53 m 


11,890 kes 25.23 m 
Manila 
Ill 6,120kcs 49.02 m 


LATIN AMERICAN AND CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION I 
(Monday-Saturday) 
6.00- 6.45pm UN News & Pro- 
grams in Spanish 


WGEO 15,330 kcs 19.57 m 
WGEO 9,530 kes 31.48m 
WRCA 11,890 kcs 25.23 m 
2345-2400 6.45- 7.00pm UN News & Pro- WGEO 9,530kes 31.48m 


2300-2345 


grams in Spanish WRCA 11,890 kes 25.23 m 
WRUL 11,730 kcs 25.58 m 


WRUL 11,790 kes 25.45 m 


2400-0006 .00- 7. UN News in French) WRCA 15,210 kes 19.72m 
0006-0015 - UN News in English WABC 9,650 kes 31.09m 

WABC 6,060 kcs 49.50m 
WABC 6,060kes 49.50m 
WRCA 15,210 kes 19.72m 
WABC 9,650 kes 31.09m 
WRUL 11,790 kes 25.45 m 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION II—(Monday-Saturday) 
0200-0300 9.00-10.00 pn UN News & Pro- WRCA 9,675 kes 31.01m 
grams in Spanish WLWO 11,710 kes 25.62 m 
WLWO 15,330 kcs 19.57 m 
WLWO 6,190 kcs 48.47 m 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 


0715-0730 .15- 2.30am UN News in Korean) KRCA 
0730-0735 UN News Summary | KRCA 
in English Hono- 
5- UN News in Tagalog lulu 
50- 3.00am UN News in 
Indonesian 
(Monday-Saturday) 
- 3.00am UN English Program ( Manila 
(Sundays only) II 
3.30am UN Chinese Program| Manila 
3.40am UN News in Thai 1 
(Monday-Saturday) 
- 3.43 am UN Chinese Program 
(Sundays only) 


UN Portuguese 
Program 


0015-0030 


9,600 kes 31.25m 
6,060 kes 49.50 m 


0735-0745 


0750-0800 31.09 m 


9,650 kes 
Manila 
16.87 m 


19.67 m 


17,780 kes 
0745-0800 
15,250 kes 
0800-0830 


0830-0840 19.57 m 


15,330 kes 
0830-0843 


*From 0715-0830 GMT. 
BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE 
(GENEVA, SWITZERLAND )—( Monday-Friday) 


UN News in English} 6,672 kcs 44.07 m 


1830-1845 
UN News in French 


1845-1900 


Forty-three countries regularly rebroadcast United Nations programmes. 
For details of time and wavelengths, please consult local Radio journals 
and newspapers. 


The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card 
and a copy of the Charter. Correspondence, requests for copies of this sche- 
dule, or for the schedule of U.N. broadcasts which can be heard in the 
United States, should be addressed to: 

Radio Division 
United Nations 
New York 


Published by the Department of Public Information 
Radio Division, United Nations, New York. 


UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


“UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 15-minute review featuring the re- 
corded voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions and on 
the scene reports of UN activities around the world, is carried Mondays 
through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, the UN’s Network for peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,” a 15-minute feature program and news- 
cast of United Nations events is broadcast Mondays through Thursdays 
7:30-7:45 PM EST, over 250 stations of the Liberty Network. 

“LET’S TALK U.N.,” a survey of the activities of the Organization 
by the Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public Information, Mr. 
Benjamin A. Cohen, and other Senior Officials of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. Broadcasts every Friday 7:30-7:45 PM EST on the Liberty Network. 

“U.N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 P.M. EST over WNYC. 

“ON THE RECORD,” a weekly 15-minute program featuring outstanding 
moments in history as voiced by UN leaders in many parts of the world. In 
the U.S., the series is carried by the Columbia Broadcasting System (94 sta- 
tions) on Saturdays 6:15-6:30 PM ..ST bringing listeners behind-the-scenes 
interviews with leading UN statesmen, via two-way trans-Atlantic circuit. In 
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Canada the Trans-Canada Network broadcasts ‘“fOn the Record’’ Satudays 
7:15-7:30 PM EST. 

“U.N. STORY (CITIZENS OF THE WORLD), a weekly 15-minute 
transcribed dramatic series dedicated to the individual efforts of UN workers. 
Programs are carried over 500 stations in the United States. (Consult local 


schedules). 

“UNITED OR NOT”, a network series carried by the American Broad- 
casting Company at 9 PM EST Tuesdays in now an ABC-TV feature as 
well and is produced by the UN Correspondents Association, in cooperation 
with the United Nations. 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast daily over station 
WNYC in New York and stations of the FM continental network. 

TELEVISION 

U.N. Television Service covers major U.N. meetings, broadcast daily 

on CBS TV. 


y aatoees correspondence to Radio Division, UNITED NATIONS, New 
ork. 


U.N. B.—February 1, 1952 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 

Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 


Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago. 
China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a., 13-05, 
Bogota. 

Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José, 


Cuba: 
ta Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercédes 49, Apar- 
tado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 

Ecuador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, Box 362, 
Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie ‘La Renaissance d‘Egypte,” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., “la Casa del 
Libro Barato,”” la Avenida sur Nim. 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Ababa. 


Finland: 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 

France: 

Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 

Greece 

“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 

Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 

Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras |. 


Indonesia: 

Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 

Iran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 

Hibernian General Agency lLtd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Israel: 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

Italy: 

Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 
Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

Liberia: 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 
Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Mexico: 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 

Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 


Nicaragua: 
Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 
Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 
Frere Road, Karachi. 


Messrs. Publishers United, Ltd. 
176 Anarkali, Lahore 


Panama: 
José Menédez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Peru: 

Libreria International del Perd, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisboa. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genave 
Buchhandlung Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse, 17, Zurich 1, 


Syria: 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

Thailand: 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55, 57, 59 Chakrawat 
Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States of America: 
International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, 
Prof, Héctor D‘Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Manduca a 
Ferrenquin 133, Caracas. 

Distribuidora Continental, S.A., Bolera a 
Pinda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 


B. Wiillerstorff, Wacgplatz, 4, Salzburg. 


Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Vienna 1. 


Germany: 

Buchhandlung Elwert & Meurer, Haupt- 
strasse, 101, Berlin—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse, 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse, 9, Wies- 
baden. 


Japan: 


Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Toyko Central. 


Spain: 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Rondo Universidad 
Barcelona. 





STATISTICAL 
YEARBOOK 


1951 


This third comprehensive collection of 
international statistics, prepared by the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations, is 
essential for any complete library or per- 
sonal reference shelf for industrial or 
scholarly research. 


In addition to the regular basic data 
covering in most cases a twenty-year period 
ending 1950 or early 1951 and relating to 
over 20 fields and nearly 250 countries, this 
issue features a number of new tables on 
consumption and production and consider- 


ably expanded data on public finance, 


The extensive data included in the Sta- 
tistical Yearbook relate to the following 
fields: Population ... Manpower . . . Land 
... Agriculture ,.. Forestry ... Fishing 

Industrial production . . , Mining, 
Quarrying . . . Manufacturing . , . Con- 
struction ... Electricity, Gas . . , Consump- 
tion . . . Transport . . . Communications 
... Internal Trade... External Trade, . 
Balance of Payments ... Wages and Prices 

National Income . . . Finance 
Public Finance . . . Social Statistics ... 


Education, Culture. 


616 pages. Bilingual (English-French) 
U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1951.XVIL.5 


Paperbound $6.00, 45/-stg., 24.00 Swiss franes 
Clothbound $7.50, 55/- stg., 30.00 Swiss franes 


or equivalent in other currencies 


Available from United Nations Sales Agents. 








